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Introduction 


When St. Clare of Assisi died on August n, 1253, the Form of Life she had written 
for her sisters had been approved a mere two days earlier by Pope Innocent 1v. 
This Rule incorporated at its center the “privilege of poverty” granted to the 
Monastery of San Damiano by Pope Gregory 1x. This “privilege of poverty" con- 
firmed for the Poor Ladies of San Damiano the permission to life without guar- 
anteed income from lands and rents, trusting in God to provide for their needs 
through the work of their hands and the alms of the faithful. Very few other 
monasteries of women who followed in the Franciscan spirit received this 
same privilege during the first half of the thirteenth century and only a few 
monasteries followed Clare's Rule after her death. 

Under Pope Urban Iv (1261-1264), monasteries that became known as the 
"Order of St. Clare" were given a new Rule composed by Urban that miti- 
gated certain austerities of Clare's Rule and allowed the sisters to own prop- 
erty and receive stable income from various sources—exactly what Clare's 
Rule had prohibited. In these monasteries, lacking the juridical support of 
St. Clare's own Rule, only the zeal of the sisters living within could maintain 
Clare's intended way of life. Where zeal grew cold, and guidance was shal- 
low, observance waned. A mere one hundred and fifty years after the death 
of St. Clare, the observance of the Gospel Form of Life that Clare had received 
from St. Francis, had in many Poor Clare monasteries waned to the point of 
disappearing. 

Yet the remembrance of Clare's original ideal had never entirely died. By the 
early fifteenth century a spirit of reform was in the air as there evolved a move- 
ment across religious charisms to return to a more primitive observance. In 
France this reform was led among Franciscans by an unlikely candidate, 
Colette of Corbie, a young anchoress whose visions revealed to her the state of 
the church and, in particular, the Franciscan Order. Receiving permission to 
leave her anchorage in 1406, she professed vows as a nun of the Order of 
St. Clare according to Clare's original Form of Life, particularly dedicating her- 
self to Clare's foundational vision concerning poverty and enclosure. The mon- 
asteries Colette founded and reformed in France and Belgium eventually 
established daughter monasteries, so that over the course of time the Poor 
Clare life as restored by St. Colette spread throughout much of Europe and into 
Africa, India, Sri Lanka, Australia, and the United States. 

Although biographies of St. Colette had been written in the centuries after 
her death, the earliest accounts and memoirs of her life remained largely 
unknown. Copies of the original texts of these documents circulated only 
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among a few of St. Colette's reformed monasteries. This changed at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, when Rev. Ubald d'Alençon, O.F.M., Cap, edited 
and published the two earliest memoirs of St. Colette under the title, Les Vies 
de Ste. Colette Boylet de Corbie, Réformatrice des Frères Mineurs et des Clarisses 
(1381-1447), Écrites par ses Contemporains le P. Pierre de Reims dit de Vaux et 
Soeur Perrine de la Roche et de Baume [The Lives of St. Colette Boylet of Corbie, 
Reformer of the Friars Minor and the Poor Clares (1381-1447), Written by her 
Contemporaries Fr. Pierre of Reims, called de Vaux, and Sister Perrine of la 
Roche and Baume].! Fr. Ubald's edition, published in 191 shortly after the first 
centenary of St. Colette's canonization, gave the French-speaking public ready 
access to these two indispensable primary sources for the study of St. Colette. 

More recently a major study by Elisabeth Lopez, Culture et sainteté: Colette 
de Corbie (1381-1447) has again brought the study of Colette to the fore.? While 
this volume does not intend to duplicate the more systematic work of Lopez, it 
does hope to fill in some blanks and begin the process of charismatic nuance. 
Given that the history of Franciscan women, even of Clare of Assisi, has been 
spotty at best, scholarly studies on aspects of the lives of Franciscan women 
remain valuable and needed exercises. It is hoped that this volume might fill in 
some of the blanks while raising new questions that will propose still further 
avenues for contemporary research. 

Presenting an overview of Colette's life, her monastic foundations, the evo- 
lution of her reform, and her political connections, Nancy Bradley Warren's 
essay, "The Life and Afterlives of St. Colette of Corbie: Religion, Politics, and 
Networks of Power,” sets the stage for this volume. Warren considers the net- 
works, particularly the female networks, of patrons, benefactors, and support- 
ers with which Colette collaborated to found monastic communities and to 
implement her reforms. Warren also examines the processes by which sources 
presenting Colette's life were created, and her essay explores the influences of 
those sources in overlapping ecclesiastical and secular political systems. 

Monique Sommé's essay, "The Dukes and Duchesses of Burgundy as 
Benefactors of Colette of Corbie and the Colettine Poor Clares,” explores the 
complexity of Colette's relationships with the French nobility of her time. In 
establishing her first monastic foundations, St. Colette benefitted from the 
support of John the Fearless, duke of Burgundy, and, above all, that of his wife, 
Margaret of Bavaria. Thanks to their aid, she founded monasteries in the 


1 (Paris:Picard, 1911). 

2 (Saint-Etienne, France: Université de Saint-Etienne, 1994). In English as Colette of Corbie 
(1381-1447): Learning and Holiness, trans. Joanna Waller, (ed.) Elise Saggau, OSF (St. Bona- 
venture, NY: Franciscan Institute Publications, 2011). 
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Burgundian territory at Auxonne, Poligny, and Seurre. Colette also benefitted 
from the generosity of Philip the Good and Isabella of Portugal, founding 
houses in the northern Burgundian territories in Hesdin, Amiens, and Ghent. 
Finally, Margaret of York, wife of Charles the Bold, established convents of 
Poor Clares at Brielle in Holland and in Malines. 

Often known primarily as the event that transitioned chivalric France into 
the modern age, the Hundred Years' War (1337 to 1453) spanned Colette's life- 
time. This being so, Colette oddly never refers to it in her writings and almost 
seems unaffected by it, unlike her contemporary, Joan of Arc, who was obvi- 
ously defined by it. While Joan's domain was the battlefield upon which she 
rallied and guided French troops against the English and their Burgundian 
supporters, Jane Marie Pinzino's essay, "But Where to Draw the Line? Colette of 
Corbie, Joan of Arc and the Expanding Boundaries of Women's Leadership in 
the Fifteenth Century, studies Colette's favoring of the Burgundian cause, and 
her focus on prayer and fasting as an appropriate Catholic response to civil 
unrest. Had they ever met face-to-face, Colette and Joan would not have seen 
things eye-to-eye. Yet, these two holy women were alike in profound ways—in 
essence, they each witnessed to the divinity through which they effectively 
changed minds and influenced their societies in concrete ways. Furthermore, 
for both of the saints, the realms of spirituality and politics were inseparable. 

Although insisting upon spiritual and practical mutuality between 
Franciscan brothers and sisters, Colette did everything possible to keep her 
reform free from the Observant reformers. Ludovic Viallet's study, "Colette of 
Corbie and the de observantia Franciscan Reforms in the First Half of the 
Fifteenth Century, situates the Colettine reform in the context of “observant” 
movements in the first half of the fifteenth century, in particular Franciscan 
reform movements. Viallet's essay examines what the propositum vitae of 
St. Colette meant for women of her time and how it related to other religious 
reforms of her age. Viallet then considers the relationships St. Colette had with 
her contemporary Franciscan reformers, both those male religious who wanted 
to maintain the unity of the Order under the authority of the ministers 
(Observants sub ministris) and those who, like John of Capistrano, chose insti- 
tutional autonomy (Observants sub vicariis). 

Essential to the Poor Clare charism is Clare’s treasured “privilege of poverty,” 
the legal privilege not to be forced to possess property either individually or 
communally. Central to Clare’s Form of Life, the “privilege of poverty” was 
legally undercut by the Rule of Urban a mere ten years after Clare’s death. Joan 


m 


Mueller’s essay, “Colette of Corbie and the ‘privilege of poverty” analyzes the 
Colettine reform from the perspective of Clare of Assisi's “privilege of poverty.” 


A canonical permission hard-won by Clare of Assisi, Agnes of Assisi, and Agnes 
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of Prague, the “privilege of poverty” permitted Franciscan nuns to choose to 
live in unendowed monasteries, depending on alms given to the sisters by the 
laity and on the pastoral and temporal service of Franciscan brothers. In a dif- 
ferent time and context, Colette attempts a return to the Rule of St. Clare that 
reestablished the "privilege of poverty" at its very center. Mueller's essay exam- 
ines Colette's interpretation of this privilege so essential to any reform of the 
Poor Clare charism. 

Andrea Pearson's essay, "Imaging and Imagining Colette of Corbie: An 
Illuminated Version of Pierre de Vaux's Vie de Colette," investigates the most 
extensive early cycle of images of Colette's life produced in a northern European 
context. The images adorn an illuminated manuscript commissioned by 
Margaret of York, Duchess of Burgundy, between 1468 and 1477, which was pre- 
sented by her to the Monasterium "Bethlehem" of the Zusters Clarissen- 
Coletienen in Ghent (Ms 8). The text therein was composed by Colette's 
confessor, Pierre de Vaux, shortly after Colette's death to bolster her candidacy 
for sainthood. Pearson demonstrates that the imagery was carefully developed 
to craft Colette as a palatable candidate: the emphasis was on passivity, enclo- 
sure, and visionary status rather than on her public role as a reformer described 
in the text. Pearson argues that the imagery encouraged conformity by the sis- 
ters of Monasterium "Bethlehem," who, like Colette, resisted Observant efforts 
to usurp Colettine control. The sisters may not have appreciated the compliant 
nature of the depicted Colette, nor its assertion by Margaret of York, who sup- 
ported the Observants as much as the Colettines. 

Anna Campbell's, "Colette of Corbie: Cult and Canonization,’ examines the 
legacy of Colette's ecclesial politic. Venerated already as a saint during her life- 
time, it was inevitable that Colette's death in 1447, would quickly lead to calls 
for canonization and yet, situated against the historical context of the trau- 
matic transition from medieval to early modern Europe, it was far from inevi- 
table that Colette's canonization would ever occur. Campbell’s essay traces the 
survival of the popularity of Colette's cult despite numerous wars, the 
Reformation, and the evolution of papal procedures of canonization in the 
early modern period. It also charts the main events of the eighteenth-century 
process of canonization against the backdrop of revolutionary Napoleonic 
France to answer why Colette was canonized, why it took so long, and why 1807 
was the “right time.” 

Today, Colette’s spirit continues to be a living spirit, and reading Colette 
with an eye toward the Colettine charism enables one to better understand the 
complex purpose and heart of the Colettine reform. To this end, the authors of 
this volume have attempted a dialogue at the intersection of both academic as 
well as charismatic critique in the hope of reviving not only the facts of 
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Colette's life and work, but also her spirit. The Colettine monasteries in Ghent, 
Belgium; Poligny, France; Hawarden, N. Wales; Alexandria, VA; and Rockford, 
IL, played essential roles in providing the authors of this volume access to pri- 
mary texts, offering nuanced critique, and reviewing critical text. To these sis- 
ters who have preferred to be “anonymous co-workers,” the authors of this 
volume are deeply grateful. Any lack of nuance remains the sole responsibility 
of the authors and editors who, nevertheless, did their best to respect both the 
history of Colette as well as her "lived spirit." 

Other than the debt of gratitude owed to the above-noted Colettine sisters, 
the authors of this volume are also deeply grateful to Brill's commissioning 
editor, Ivo Romein, who conceived the project, and series editor-in-chief, 
Christopher Bellitto, who worked with the volume editors to move this text 
toward completion. The authors received extremely valuable assistance from 
two anonymous reviewers who offered both suggestions and encouragement. 
In addition, it should be noted that the writers themselves formed a team often 
working beyond the confines of their individual essays for the success of the 
project. In this, Andrea Pearson's work on the cover for the volume is to be 
particularly noted. 


CHAPTER 1 


The Life and Afterlives of St. Colette of Corbie: 
Religion, Politics, and Networks of Power 


Nancy Bradley Warren 
1.1 Introduction 


One day while in prayer, St. Colette of Corbie had a vision of St. Anne, her three 
daughters (the Virgin Mary, Mary Jacobi, and Mary Salome), and all their prog- 
eny (including Jesus, James the Minor, Joseph the Just, Simon, Jude, James the 
Major, and John the Evangelist). Colette's vision of the holy kindred not only 
changed her views on St. Anne, whose aid she had previously disdained 
because of Anne's thrice married status, but also inspired her to allow widows 
as well as virgins into her monastic order. The vision provides an appropriate 
starting point to explore St. Colette's political connections and her monastic 
reforms. It represents a multigenerational network of women through which 
power diffuses, a network that provides a scaffolding on which the institutional 
church could, in a medieval understanding of holy genealogy, be seen to have 
been built, given that the male offspring of the three Marys included not only 
Jesus but also some of the twelve apostles. Such a female network, linking 
mothers and daughters, aunts and nieces, sisters and sisters-in-law, also under- 
girded Colettine monastic culture. A multigenerational network of women 
both in the cloister and in the world provided the supporting framework for 
Colette's monastic foundations and her efforts to disseminate her reforms. 
Indeed, though Colette had important male advocates and patrons, especially 
the friar Henry of Baume, her numerous foundations and her success in main- 
taining an autonomous Franciscan reform movement were achieved in large 
part thanks to a nexus of female power that crossed boundaries of political 
allegiance and national identity.! 


1 This network resembles the female social network that Joanne Baker finds associated with 
certain French female monastic communities in a later period. In her work focusing on the 
Guise family and the abbey of St. Pierre les Dames in Reims in the sixteenth century, Baker 
observes that female networks exist that "appear to cross the lines of conflict that histori- 
ans have drawn in the world of male experience." Joanne Baker, *Female Monasticism and 
Family Strategy: The Guieses and Saint Pierre de Reims," Sixteenth Century Journal 28 
(1997): 1092. 
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Indeed, her international, transfactional network of female supporters, 
patrons, and nuns enabled Colette to use the appeal she and her reform move- 
ment had across the political spectrum. Along with St. Birgitta of Sweden, 
St. Catherine of Siena, and, of course, St. Joan of Arc, St. Colette of Corbie is 
part of a generation of politically involved and politically mobilized female 
saints whose careers spanned a highly tumultuous period of European history 
that witnessed the Great Schism, the Hundred Years' War, and civil strife 
between the duchy of Burgundy and the Armagnac/Bourbon dynasty in France. 
Unlike St. Birgitta of Sweden, who was rejected by the French but adopted as an 
English patron saint because of her revelations perceived as partisan, and also 
unlike St. Joan of Arc, who strongly allied with the French monarchy against 
both the English and the Burgundians, St. Colette was what we might, in 
modern terms, call a bipartisan figure. She had female supporters in both 
Burgundian and Bourbon camps. Furthermore, though some nineteenth-and 
twentieth-century French historians emphasized that Colette never chose to 
found a monastic community in the English-held territory to stress the saint's 
authentic French identity, in the fifteenth-century St. Colette found a powerful 
English patron and supporter of her reforms in Margaret of York, the sister of 
Edward 1v of England and the wife of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy? 

Colette embodied a form of visionary and prophetic sanctity with great cul- 
tural capital and legitimating potential in the later Middle Ages. As André 
Vauchez has observed, "It was the Great Schism that made possible the efflo- 
rescence of visionary prophesying and its emergence to public view" Rome 
and Avignon, like disputants in the Hundred Years' War and the civil strife in 
France, “were aware of the assistance that could be offered by mystics or 
prophets who rallied to their cause or who could raise their prestige.”? 
St. Colette's reform, with its emphasis on poverty, represented a spiritual coun- 
terpoint desired by those possessing great temporal wealth and power, in some 
cases for reasons of sincere devotion and in some cases for reasons that might 
be described in contemporary language as a desire for good public relations— 
and in some cases both at once. 

Colette's sanctity and the holiness associated with her reforms were 
malleable, multifaceted, and multifunctional. As Erin Jordan has observed in 


2 Forinstance, Elisabeth Basin Sainte-Marie Perrin emphasizes St. Colette's true Frenchness, 
writing, "Colette était une bonne Francaise, qui ne consentit jamais à édifier un couvent en 
un lieu que les Anglais tenaient La belle vie de Sainte Colette de Corbie (1381-1447) (Paris, 
1921), 160. 

3 André Vauchez, The Laity in the Middle Ages: Religious Beliefs and Devotional Practices (South 
Bend, IN: 1996), 221. 
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her work on women and religious patronage in an earlier medieval period, 
“Although the modern inclination is to categorize actions directed toward 
religious foundations as personal, people in the Middle Ages would not have 
shared this sentiment. Such distinctions are anachronistic, and would not 
have been recognized by members of medieval society, who accepted the 
coexistence of the secular and the sacred as not only natural but inevitable. 
These two impulses (pragmatic and pious) were not mutually exclusive in 
the medieval mind, but were often present simultaneously in donations on 
behalf of foundations."^ Jordan further argues, "secular and sacred motiva- 
tions should be viewed neither as synonymous nor mutually exclusive. The 
actions of medieval patrons were most likely prompted by varying degrees of 
the combination of the two.” In the operations of St. Colette and of mem- 
bers of her female network, we see the ways in which malleable female sanc- 
tity and reformed female monasticism provided opportunities for women's 
exercise of devotion as well as their exercise of political agency. The women 
in the Colettine network, both those in the cloister and those in the world, 
advanced multivalent dynastic, familial, national, and spiritual aims through 
their involvements with the saint and through their participation in the lives 
of her communities. 


1.2 St. Colette's Early Career: Finding a Mission and Forging Alliances 


Colette was born in Corbie in 1381, the daughter of a carpenter named Robert 
Boëllet. At the age of 18, when her parents died, she came under the guard- 
ianship of Dom Raoul of Reye, the abbot of the Benedictine abbey of 
St. Pierre in Corbie. She had shown indications of mystical tendencies in her 
youth, and though the abbot initially wanted her to marry, she persuaded 
him that she should be allowed to pursue her religious vocation.9 She first 
tried religious life with the Benedictines, and, finding that form of monasti- 
cism unsatisfactory, entered a Franciscan community of Claresses who fol- 
lowed the Urbanist rule. That too did not suit Colette, and she was enclosed 
as an anchoress. 

It was during her time as an anchoress that St. Colette came to know the 
Franciscan friar Henry of Baume. Henry was an extremely important figure in 
her life, catalyzing some of the most crucial connections that helped establish 


4 Erin Jordan, Women, Power, and Religious Patronage in the Middle Ages (New York, 2006), 61. 
5 Ibid. 62. 
6 André Ravier, Sainte Colette de Corbie (Poligny, 1976), 9. 
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her female support network and that linked her to overlapping ecclesiastical 
and secular political systems." While on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, Henry 
stopped in Avignon, where he visited the anchoress Marie Amente. This holy 
woman advised Henry that rather than going to Jerusalem, he should go 
instead to Corbie to meet with Colette, whom Marie said had been divinely 
ordained to reform the Franciscan Order? Henry did visit Colette, and soon 
put both his relative Blanche of Geneva, countess of Savoy, in touch with her; 
and also connected St. Colette with the baroness of Brisay.? These two noble 
women represent the beginnings of the network of women upon which Colette 
would rely upon so extensively. 

On August 1, 1406, St. Colette "received a dispensation from her hermit's 
vows" from Jean of Boissy, bishop of Amiens.'? Prior to receiving this dispensa- 
tion, she had already received papal authorization to found “a monastery of 
enclosed nuns of the Order of St. Clare approved by Pope Innocent rv for you 
and certain virgins, desiring of virtue under the strictest vow of poverty. To be 
servants of the Lord, in any part of Amiens, Paris or Noyen dioceses" [unum 
monasterium monialium inclusarum ordinis. s. Clarae per Innocentium 1v 
papam approbati pro te et certis virginibus, cupientibus sub voto altissimae 


7 The relationship between Henry of Baume and St. Colette is one of the complex, and to 
some degree finally unknowable, dynamic partnerships between holy women and male 
clerics typical of this period. On relationships between female saints and their male con- 
fessors, see John W. Coakley, Women, Men, and Spiritual Power: Female Saints and Their 
Male Collaborators (New York, 2006). As Elisabeth Lopez points out, "We know little of 
their spiritual friendship, particularly as he died before her, but his influence on Colette 
and on her movement is indisputable. Was she a charismatic, inspired figure for him, 
through whose influence he was able to implement his plan to reform the Franciscan 
family? Or was he simply a discreet counselor, who, without a decisive role in the 
development of her project, enabled this exceptional woman to obtain more easily the 
backing of the ecclesiastical authorities and the support of some of the influential aristo- 
cratic families—starting with the Dukes of Burgundy? With no sources to draw on, the 
question remains unanswered.” Elisabeth Lopez, Colette of Corbie: Learning and Holiness 
(St. Bonaventure, NY, 2011), XIV-XV. 

Perrin, Belle vie, 12. 

Henry of Baume was from Franche-Comté, and La Baume belonged to Blanche of Geneva, 
so his significant role in engineering St. Colette's relations with the upper social strata of 
this region is not surprising. Lopez observes, "Since all these families were either allied or 
in relationships of vassalage, to know one member was key to knowing the others,” 
Learning and Holiness, 312. For a detailed historical discussion of St. Colette's ties with 
Blanche of Geneva and the baroness of Brisay, see Monique Sommé's essay in this 
volume. 

10 X Auspicius Corstanje et al., Vita sanctae Coletae (Leiden, 1982), 129. 
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paupertatis virtutum. Domino famulari, in alique parte Ambianen, Parisien, 
seu Noviomen, dioec]." She, along with Henry and the baroness of Brisay, then 
traveled to Nice where they were received by Benedict x111. It is quite likely 
that Blanche of Geneva's ties to the papal court at Avignon were responsible 
for St. Colette's audience with Benedict x111; Blanche was a relative of Clement 
VII (Robert of Geneva) who had preceded Benedict X111 as pope.” 

In this early moment in Colette's career, we began to see the public rela- 
tions value associated with her and her mission. This meeting between the 
saint and the pope was beneficial not only to St. Colette, the foundress, but 
also to the pontiff. As Lopez notes, "In 1406, Benedict x111’s position was 
already in jeopardy, and countries obedient to him, including France, were 
pressing him to end the schism by abdicating. It was to the pope's advantage, 
therefore, to be seen assisting the reform of a religious order at a time when 
Christian people felt the need for reform in the church's head and in its 
members."? At this audience, according to the Vita written by Pierre de Vaux, 
Colette was professed as a Franciscan, made an abbess, and authorized to 
undertake the reform of the Franciscan Order. In fact, however, while papal 
bulls confirm Benedict x111 accepted her profession at the meeting, “the title 
of abbess and, a fortiori, of reformer, was not given to her any more than she 
was given the responsibility to reform the first order, despite the tenacious 
legends." 


1.3 St. Colette's Foundations: Burgundian and Bavarian Support 


Henry of Baume's introduction of St. Colette and Blanche of Geneva planted 
the seeds for the growth of a lifelong Burgundian-Colettine alliance in which 


11 Bull. Franc., vu, no. 1004 ff. 342; quoted in Lopez, Learning and Holiness, 54; translation 
from Lopez, Learning and Holiness, 54 n. 4. 

12 Lopez, Learning and Holiness, 31. 

13 Ibid., 57-58. 

14 Ibid., 57. Lopez indicates that there are some “doubts about the authenticity of sev- 
eral facts reported by Pierre de Vaux.” She also argues, "The dramatic construction of 
the episode (that is, the meeting between St. Colette and Benedict x111) reveals a 
typology reminiscent of another famous scene that the biographer may have known: 
Joan of Arc's meeting with the ‘gracious dauphin, Charles. While there are differ- 
ences, both are petitioners, both are young, both are girls with an unusual mission 
revealed through extraordinary channels. The authority figure is a dignitary (king or 


D 


pope) who recognizes God's messenger by means of 'signs" (Lopez, Learning and 


Holiness, 52-53). 
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women were chief political and devotional agents.!5 Blanche of Geneva was a 
vassal of Burgundy for Chalon, and her niece Louise was married to Guillaume 
of Vienne, who served John the Fearless as his first chamberlain.!® Henry's fam- 
ily had longstanding ties to the duchy of Burgundy as well; for example, two of 
his brothers served John the Fearless." Blanche of Geneva advanced the for- 
mation of a Burgundian branch of Colette's female network by introducing 
Margaret, duchess of Burgundy (the wife of John the Fearless) to Colette. 
The dukes, and especially the duchesses, of Burgundy seem to have received 
spiritual solace from their involvement with St. Colette. At the same time, 
St. Colette was in some respects the Burgundians’ counterpart to the 
Armagnacs' Joan of Arc, since she was a holy woman who could provide divine 
legitimacy to the Burgundian dynasty and its political aspirations, including its 
aspiration to the throne of France. 

Burgundian support, and particularly the efforts of Burgundian women, 
enabled Colette's first foundation. Colette had hoped to establish her first com- 
munity in her natal town of Corbie, but both the townspeople and the monks 
of the Benedictine abbey of St. Pierre—the very monastic institution that had 
formerly protected her—strongly opposed her efforts.!? Ecclesiastical politics 
motivated this opposition. Colette and Henry of Baume were, not surprisingly, 
strongly associated with the Avignon papacy, and the citizens of Corbie found 
this problematic, since they viewed Benedict x111 as “a pope accused of foster- 
ing schism” [un pape accusé d'entretenir le schism].!? St. Colette's attempts to 
spread her reforms in Picardy were also thwarted by “her truly implacable 
enemies" [ses ennemis...vraiment implacables].2° Henry thus persuaded 
Colette to leave Picardy for his native Savoie. She travelled there with Marie 
Sénéschal and Guillemette Chrestien, and they were ultimately sheltered by 
Blanche of Geneva at the Chateau Balme-en-Genevois.?! Seeking another loca- 
tion for her first foundation, St. Colette eventually travelled to Rumilly, a jour- 
ney on which she was accompanied by Blanche of Geneva, and the two women 


15 See Monique Sommé's essay in this volume for further exploration of the relationship 
between the duchy of Burgundy and St. Colette. 

16 Elisabeth Lopez, Petite vie de Sainte Colette (Paris, 1997), 46; see also Lopez, Learning and 
Holiness, 310-11. 

17 Jacques Théodore Bizouard, Histoire de Sainte Colette et des Clarisses en Bourgogne (Paris, 
1881), 41. 

18 See Nancy Bradley Warren, Women of God and Arms: Female Spirituality and Political 
Conflict, 1380-1600 (Philadelphia, 2005), particularly Chapter 1. 

19 Lopez, Petite vie, 36. 

20 Perrin, Belle vie, 97. 

21 Perrin, Belle vie, 98-99. 
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then went from Rumilly to Besançon, which became the chosen location for 
St. Colette's first foundation. 

In 1408, Blanche of Geneva obtained papal authorization for Colette's foun- 
dation of a Franciscan nunnery in Besangon, and Margaret, duchess of 
Burgundy, obtained exemption from taxation as well as protection for the 
community from her husband John the Fearless. Two years after papal permis- 
sion had been granted, Colette, accompanied by Henry of Baume, arrived in 
Besançon to establish the foundation, entering the city on March 14, 1410. On 
this occasion, St. Colette's multi-generational female support network was well 
represented; she was accompanied by Blanche of Geneva and Blanche's niece 
Mahaut of Savoie as well as by the group of nuns who were to establish the 
community. 

It was in the period leading up to that first successful foundation following 
the initial failure in Corbie that the close partnership between Colette and 
Margaret, duchess of Burgundy, truly solidified. After Colette had the nunnery 
at Besancon up and running, she met with Margaret, duchess of Burgundy, in 
Dijon to ask her to intercede with her husband John the Fearless to provide a 
site to found a nunnery in Auxonne. Margaret had for some time hoped that 
Colette might establish a community in Dijon itself, but St. Colette believed 
the Burgundian capital city was too worldly and preferred the smaller fortified 
city of Auxonne.?? The duchess accordingly allowed Colette to found in her 
preferred location. That Colette managed to have her way concerning the loca- 
tion of the foundation yet still keep the duchess's wholehearted support (as 
well as access to the duchess's financial resources) illustrates that, as Lopez 
argues, St. Colette "knew how to handle relationships with rich and sometimes 
importunate benefactors who were useful to her mission.”23 

That the request to John the Fearless for support for a Colettine foundation 
in Auxonne ultimately succeeded is somewhat surprising. While Margaret, 
duchess of Burgundy, had helped in the foundation efforts at Besangon and 
had ensured some modest support from her husband for that community, John 
the Fearless himself had, from around 1407, a serious disagreement with the 
Observant Franciscans. Though Colette would come later in her career to dif- 
ferentiate herself from the Observant Franciscans, as I discuss below, her early 
career was closely linked to them. John's conflict with the Observants illus- 
trates the complex ways in which dynastic politics and ecclesiastical politics so 
often intersected in the fifteenth century. John's great rival Louis d'Orléans sup- 
ported, naturally enough, the Avignon papacy of Benedict x111 (the pope who 


22 Perrin, Belle vie, 110. 
23 Lopez, Learning and Holiness, 309. 
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accepted St. Colette into the Franciscan order), and, in a case of “the enemy of 
my enemy is my friend,” John turned away from Benedict x111 toward the 
Roman papacy. At the same time he rejected all those who were allied with 
Benedict XIII, a group that included the Observant Friars of Paris. Following 
Louis d'Orléans's murder on November 23, 1407, John "rejected the Observant 
Franciscans, whom he suspected to be fully on the side of the Armagnac 
enemy" [écarte les observants franciscains, soupconnés, en bloc, d'étre des 
suppóts de l'ennemi Armagnac].24 As I have discussed elsewhere, the symbolic 
and spiritual advantages offered by Colette and her Colettine communities 
were strong enough to overcome John's distaste for reformist Franciscan move- 
ments. On August 3, 1412, John gave Colette the "Vielle Monnaie" in Auxonne 
foranew nunnery, which was established amidst great fanfare in October 1412, 
with a ceremonial public procession like that in Besangon.25 

Colette's next foundation, in Poligny, also owed much to Burgundian women 
in her network, and in this foundation we find evidence of overlapping spiri- 
tual and political motivation for female monastic patronage. The outlook for 
the Burgundians was fairly grim in 1414. Burgundian forces had failed in their 
effort to retake Paris, and the Armagnac forces were ascendant, with several 
military successes to their credit. Blanche of Geneva was aware that the duch- 
ess of Burgundy was "anxious about the destruction caused by her husband's 
wars as well as about the activities that put his soul in danger" [inquiéte des 
degradations causes par les guerres de son époux ainsi que par ses activités que 
mettent son âme en péril].?6 At this time, Margaret had plans to found four 
Franciscan foundations, two for men and two for women. The male communi- 
ties were to be at Seilléres and Chariez, and the female communities were to be 
at Poligny and Seurre.?’ For the community at Poligny, St. Colette and Margaret 
worked to persuade the duke of Burgundy to grant Colette a disused arsenal to 
house the nuns. The foundation not only served the duchess of Burgundy's 
desire to undertake pious works that could redound to her and her husband's 
spiritual benefit in the next world, but also had political benefits in this world. 

The duchess's association with and patronage of the community provided 
an opportunity to help frame the Burgundian position vis-à-vis the Armagnacs 
as a holy cause with divine endorsement. After the duke of Burgundy's murder 
in 1419, a tableau representing the descent from the cross was displayed in the 
nunnery in Poligny. This tableau highlights the strong connection between the 


24 Lopez, Petite vie, 38-39. 

25 See Chapter10f Warren, Women of God and Arms. 
26 Lopez, Petite vie, 47. 

27 Perrin, Belle vie, 126. 
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duchy of Burgundy, Colette, and her reformed foundations. It also highlights 
the importance of the bonds formed through intergenerational female 
relationships within the Colettine and Burgundian causes. In the tableau, 
politically-motivated murder becomes martyrdom, as "in the figure of Christ is 
represented the duke himself, killed at Montereau" [sous la figure du Christ 
c'est le duc lui méme tué à Montereau]. The figure of the Virgin Mary holding 
Christ's body depicts “the duchess of Burgundy" [la duchesse de Bourgogne], 
though whether the duchess in question is meant to be John the Fearless's 
mother Margaret of Flanders or his wife Margaret of Bavaria is unclear. The 
figure of St. Colette "kisses Christ's hand" [baise la main du Christ], occupying 
the place traditionally held by Mary Magdalene in depictions of the descent 
from the cross. Behind Colette, Marie of Corbie appears "in the habit of St. 
Clare" [sous l'habit de Ste Claire].28 

After establishing the community at Poligny, St. Colette founded one more 
community in Burgundian territory, at Seurre, as Margaret, duchess of 
Burgundy had planned. The foundation at Seurre was begun in 1420 and fully 
established in 1422. Jacques Charton and his wife Jacquette of Sauvignon 
donated a house and funds to Colette for the foundation, resources supple- 
mented by another citizen of Seurre named Guillaume of Estais as well as by 
the duchess herself.2° To establish the community at Seurre, Colette brought 
with her seven nuns, one of whom was her childhood friend Marie Sénéchal.39 
Colette thus integrated her well-established female support network into the 
fabric of this community. 


1.4 St. Colette’s Foundations: Beyond Burgundy and Bavaria 


The community at Seurre was the last St. Colette would establish in Burgundian 
territory for a significant period. Colette's move away from founding in 
Burgundian territory occurred partly because in 1425, St. Colette's great sup- 
porter the duchess Margaret, duchess of Burgundy, died in Dijon. In the early 
1420s, however, the intersecting spheres of ecclesiastical politics and secular 
politics again shaped the course of Colette's actions and steered her reform 
efforts outside Burgundy. Colette had previously had an extended conflict 


28 Poligny, Monastère de Saint-Claire. See André Ravier, Sainte Colette de Corbie, 29 for the 
reproduction; see Warren, Women of God and Arms, 12-13 for more extensive discussion of 
this image. 

29 Perrin, Belle vie, 142. 

30 Perrin, Belle vie, 142-43. 
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concerning monastic reform with the Observant friars of Dôle, in which 
Colette eventually prevailed, and the community became a Colettine house. 
The conflict between the saint and the Observants caused, however, many 
Franciscan friars in Burgundy to take notice of her efforts and to take a stand 
against the degree of autonomy she had managed to obtain. The minister gen- 
eral, to whom Colette and her houses owed obedience, felt it necessary to limit 
her power, and accordingly he forbade her to found any more communities in 
Burgundian territory without his direct authorization.5! 

The fact that Colette's network of female supporters transcended the lines 
of political rivalry served her well when she needed to move beyond Burgundian 
territories to continue her mission. Thanks to the support of Bourbon women, 
Colette began a series of foundations outside the limits of Burgundian territory, 
foundations for which she did not require the authorization of the minister 
general.?? One of St. Colette's chief non-Burgundian supporters was Marie of 
Berry, duchess of Bourbon (wife of the 4th duke of Bourbon). It is quite possi- 
ble that Marie knew of Colette through Margaret, duchess of Burgundy, since 
as Lopez points out, “Despite the wars between Armagnac and Burgundian 
rival factions, relations were never broken off.” It is also possible that Marie 
knew of Colette and her reforms from her cousin Jacques 11 of Bourbon of the 
cadet branch of the family (married first to Béatrix of Navarre and then, as 
I discuss below, to Jeanne, Queen of Naples). Jacques had connections with 
Henry of Baume, and some of his daughters would eventually become Colettine 
nuns.?* 

Marie of Berry, duchess of Bourbon, like Margaret, duchess of Burgundy, 
also seems to have found in the Colettine reform movement a dual opportu- 
nity for spiritual and political benefit. Marie appears to have had a longstand- 
ing desire to found a Colettine house, dating to the troubled period following 
the French defeat at Agincourt.%5 Marie received papal permission to found 
a Colettine house at Moulins in a bull promulgated September 12, 1420, and 
with Marie's support, Colette established a nunnery there. The foundation at 


31 Lopez, Petite vie, 56. 

32 These efforts to establish new, non-Burgundian foundations did not, however, prevent 
St. Colette from continuing her careful oversight of the reformed communities she had 
already established in Burgundy. As Perrin notes, during the period of Bourbon founda- 
tions, St. Colette made "repeated visits to Seurres, Auxonne, Poligny, and Besançon” [des 
séjours réitérés à Seurre, à Auxonne, à Poligny, à Besancon], Belle vie, 144. 

33 Lopez, Learning and Holiness, 305. 

34 Lopez, Learning and Holiness, 304-305. Jacque’s daughters, Isabeau and Marie, would 
become Colettine nuns. 

35 Perrin, Belle vie, 144. 
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Moulins was begun in 1421, completed in 1422, but not occupied until 1423. 
Interestingly, seven nuns from the Burgundian Colettine foundations of 
Besançon and Poligny came to establish the community at Moulins. That these 
nuns from Burgundian-aligned communities would help establish a Bourbon 
foundation provides still another glimpse of the ways in which the Colettine 
female social network expanded and solidified across political divisions. 

Marie of Berry also supported St. Colette's foundation at Aigueperse (begun 
in 1423, occupied in 1425). This foundation faced significant opposition from a 
local college of canons, much as the Benedictine monks in Corbie had strenu- 
ously resisted St. Colette's initial efforts. In this case, according to Perrin, under 
cover of night, the canons would demolish what the builders had constructed 
during that day. The count of Clermont had to become involved in order for the 
construction to be completed.96 Once the community was established, 
St. Colette spent an extended period of time there, and her relationship with 
Marie of Berry deepened, strengthening the nexus of female relationships 
undergirding St. Colette's foundations and reforms, since Marie too spent a 
good deal of time during this period at her fortified chateau Montpensier, very 
near the foundation at Aiguesperse.?? 

Colette used the time at Aiguesperse to expand the reach of her female 
network. While there, she became acquainted with still more powerful women 
interested in supporting Colettine houses. She met Marie of Berry's daughter, 
Bonne of Artois, wife of Philip of Artois (who was the brother of John the 
Fearless, duke of Burgundy; Bonne would later marry Philip the Good, duke of 
Burgundy). Bonne sought to found a Colettine nunnery at Decize, and she 
received papal authorization to do so in 1419, though the foundation was not 
actually realized until 1424. At Aiguesperse, St. Colette received a visit from 
another noblewoman interested in her reforms, Claudine of Rousillon, vis- 
countess of Polignac. When she left Aiguesperse, St. Colette took the nuns, 
Perrine (who wrote one of St. Colette's vitae) and Marie Chevalier, along with 
the novice Isabeau of Bourbon (daughter of Jacques 11 of Bourbon), to visit 
Claudine at Polignac, where the viscountess wanted to give the saint her cha- 
teau to house a new nunnery. As had been the case earlier when the duchess 
of Burgundy proposed that Colette found a community at Dijon, she had 
doubts about the suitability of founding a community in Polignac, which, like 
Dijon, offered too many worldly distractions for her taste. St. Colette proposed 
establishing the nunnery in the nearby town of Puy. Claudine was willing to 
accept this compromise, just as Margaret, duchess of Burgundy had accepted 


36 Perrin, Belle vie, 146. 
37 Ibid. 146-47. 
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Auxonne rather than Dijon as a location for a Colettine community. Many 
delays, however, impeded the foundation, which was not established until 
1432.58 

Following her success at Decize and the impediments she faced at Puy, 
St. Colette ran into further difficulties in her next attempt to spread her reforms. 
Having temporarily moved on from Puy, she shifted her focus to extending her 
reforms in Chambéry, but here too she had problems stemming from male 
opposition to her aims. The male Franciscan community there, ironically the 
very community from which St. Colette's great supporter Henry of Baume had 
come, strongly opposed Colette's reforms, much as the friars at Dóle had done. 
The Urbanist Franciscan nuns in Chambéry followed the friars' lead in resist- 
ing Colette. Though the male and female communities at Chambéry would 
eventually become Colettine, as did the house at Dóle, the reforms at Chambéry 
were not effected until 1454, after Colette's death. 

Facing reluctant coreligionists, Colette moved on once again, leaving 
Chambéry to pursue a foundation in Vevey. The future anti-pope Amédée of 
Savoie, whom St. Colette had first met in 1406 when she was en route to Nice 
for her papal audience, wanted to found a convent there.?? He had received a 
bull from Pope Martin v dated October 22, 1422, granting him authority for the 
foundation.*? The community at Vevey, completed in 1425, became an espe- 
cially strong locus of power in St. Colette's female network. It was home for 
several high-ranking, politically well-connected women who were professed 
there. The roster of nuns highlights once again the appeal of Colette and her 
reform at lofty political levels and across lines of political alliances. At Vevey, 
Agnès Wisemelle, niece of the French queen Isabeau of Bavière; Blanche of 
Savoie; Jeanne of Chalon; Philiberte of Arnex; Claudine of Pierrefleur; and 
Loyse of Savoie all became nuns.*! 

The desire of another high-ranking noblewoman to found a Colettine con- 
vent took St. Colette from Vevey to Orbe. Jeanne of Montfaucon-Montbéliard, 
wife of Louis of Chalon, prince of Orange, invited the saint to her chateau, and 
the process of establishing the community at Orbe began November 17, 1426, 
with the papal bull of authorization. The community was established in 1428. 
Two of the Jeanne's daughters became novices, and the blessed Loyse of Savoie 
was also a nun at Orbe.?? By the time the plans at Orbe were fully executed, 


38 Ibid. 149. 

39 Ibid. 150. 

40 Lopez, Learning and Holiness, 312. 

41 Perrin, Belle vie, 151. 

42 Perrin, Belle vie, 154. This Loyse of Savoie is the niece of the nun of the same name who 
was a member of the Colettine community at Vevey (Perrin, Belle vie, 151 n. 3). 
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St. Colette had already moved on to more new foundations, summoned by 
another royal interested in her movement. 

By 1428, St. Colette was in Languedoc at the request of Jacques 11 of Bourbon, 
who, thanks to his marriage to his second wife Jeanne, queen of Naples, had 
ascended to the Neopolitain throne. Colette had met him first at Vevey, when 
he came to visit his daughter Isabeau, who had been professed there. In 
Languedoc, with Bourbon aid, Colette established houses at Castres (1428) and 
Lezignan (1431), and reformed the Urbanist Franciscan house at Béziers. As 
Lopez indicates, Jacques 11 of Bourbon was “indispensible” to St. Colette in 
founding several monasteries in the Midi. Like the Burgundian-affiliated 
Blanche of Savoie, countess of Geneva, who was according to her wishes, bur- 
ied at Poligny, since she has specified that she should be buried “in the convent 
then inhabited by Mother Colette" [dans le couvent alors habité par la Mére], 
Jacques 11 of Bourbon so strongly supported Colette and her foundation that 
he wanted his final resting place to be in proximity to her.^* In his will, Jacques 
I1 of Bourbon indicates, "Item we wish and command that our body be placed 
in an ecclesiastical sepulcher, which of our certain knowledge and firm pur- 
pose we choose to be beside the monument of our reverend and blessed 
mother in God, Sister Colette, mother and restorer of the order and observance 
of Madame Saint Clére, in some church of place where her body may rest, and 
because it will please God.”45 


1.5 St. Colette in Germany and the Low Countries: Enduring 
Burgundian and Bavarian Ties 


Following the delayed completion of the nunnery at Puy in 1432, there is a gap 
in Colette's prolific string of foundations. The year 1439 saw some dramatic 
changes for Colette. Her longtime supporter Henry of Baume died early in 
1439, and in the spring of that year, St. Colette resumed her project of establish- 
ing communities, albeit in a new geographic area. She turned her attention to 
what are now Germany and the Low Countries. Though the geographic focus 
was new, St. Colette continued to draw upon established connections within 
the dynasties of Bavaria and Burgundy, and once again women had fundamen- 
tal roles in helping St. Colette achieve her aims. 


43 Lopez, Learning and Holiness, 308. 

44 Perrin, Belle vie, 130-31. 

45 Quoted in Lopez, Learning and Holiness, 305-306. The quotation comes from A. Huart, Le 
Testament de Jacques de Bourbon, F.F., XX (Paris, 1909), 10. 
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When Colette travelled to Heidelberg in 1439 to found a convent there, she 
was acting upon the longstanding desires of Louis 111 of Bavaria and his wife 
Mahaut of Savoie (the niece of Blanche of Geneva and one of the figures who 
had accompanied St. Colette in March 1410 in her celebratory entry to 
Besançon). Colette remained in Heidelberg for some months before beginning 
another foundation, the origins of which also lay some time in the past and 
had connections with the saint's longstanding political ties. This was the foun- 
dation at Pont-à-Mousson. Margaret of Bavaria, dowager duchess of Lorraine, 
had left a bequest in her will of August 1434 to establish a Colettine nunnery.4$ 
With this foundation we again see St. Colette negotiating successfully with a 
powerful benefactor concerning the location of the foundation. The duchess 
suggested the city of Nancy, which, Colette again rejected as too worldly, and 
the chateau of Pont-à-Mousson was chosen instead. King René of Anjou [le 
bon roi René] who held the duchy of Lorraine also supported this foundation, 
which was not completed until 1447, after St. Colette's death. 

Colettes longstanding connection to the duchy of Burgundy further 
enabled the reach of her foundations and reform movement in the Low 
Countries, much of which were under Burgundian control. At Colette's 
request, the duke of Burgundy obtained in 1437 papal authorization for a 
Colettine foundation in Hesdin. St. Colette did not pursue the foundation 
there until the significant political unrest in the area was settled, so the 
house was not immediately established.*” The groundwork for a foundation 
in Ghent had been put in place as early as 1427, and the citizens of Ghent, 
who contributed significant resources to complete construction, which was 
not finished until 1440, were impatient for the community to be established. 
The extent to which the citizens of Ghent were invested, spiritually and 
materially, in this foundation is evident in the two extant letters that Colette 
wrote to them. The first dates to the period between 1437 and 1440, "after the 
foundation of Hesdin in Picardy and before the monastery in Gand was 
built.$ Clearly the citizens were eager for the foundation to be up and run- 
ning, because, as Lopez indicates, Colette “apologizes for not sending her 
daughters who had already been selected and gathered at Hesdin. Because of 
the risks of the current situation, she had been advised several times not to 
engage upon the journey. She understood the legitimate desire of these 
benefactors to see the convent inhabited, since they had invested their time 


46 Perrin, Belle vie, 232-33. 

47 Ibid. 240. 

48 Lopez, Learning and Holiness, 170. This original, autograph letter is preserved and vener- 
ated as a relic in the library of the Colettine monastery in Ghent. 
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and money in it. So if they could not wait for better times, they should give it 
to another religious family.’*9 In a second letter to the citizens of Ghent from 
October 1442, just after Colette had left the city to return to Besançon, she 
asks them “to watch over the regular observance” of the house.*? Specifically, 
she entreats the citizens to *have the convent always cordially commended" 
and instructs them not to "allow anything to be done that is against God and 
against regular observance.”>! 

Though the citizens of Ghent were closely connected with this foundation, 
Burgundian women again provided support, especially Margaret of York, the 
English wife of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. She presented to the nuns 
of the Colettine community in Ghent a richly illuminated manuscript of the 
Vie de Sainte Colette;5? one of the illuminations depicts Margaret and Charles 
as witnesses, with St. Colette, to the saint's vision of St. Anne and the holy kin- 
dred with which this essay began (an important scene for Charles and Margaret, 
since St. Anne was thrice married, and Margaret was the third wife of Charles 
the Bold). Margaret inscribed the manuscript in her own hand, “your loyal 
daughter Margaret of England" [Votre loyalle fylle Margarete d'Angleterre] .55 
The presence of the Burgundian woman whom St. Colette installed as abbess— 
Odette, *a natural daughter of the duke of Burgundy" [une fille naturelle du 
duc de Bourgogne]—also worked to cement the community into Colette's 
female religo-political network.5+ 


1.6 St. Colette's Final Foundations: Ongoing Bipartisan Appeal 


Following the establishment of the foundation at Ghent, St. Colette undertook 
the final foundation to be completed during her lifetime, that at Amiens. This 
last establishment further illustrates Colette's bipartisan qualities, since 
Burgundian resources enabled the foundation while Bourbon support helped 
her overcome difficulties that impeded it. Philippe of Saveuse, governor of 
Amiens and a servant of the duke of Burgundy, obtained papal permission for 
the construction of a Colettine nunnery in Amiens is 1442.55 This foundation 


49 Ibid. 

50 Ibid. 

51 Ibid, 180. This letter also is held in the library of the Colettine monastery in Ghent. 

52  Onthis manuscript see Andrea Pearson’s essay in this volume. 

53 Ghent, Monastery of Bethlehem, Ms 8 fol, 163r; quoted in Auspicius van Corstanje et al., 
Vita Sanctae Coletae (Leiden, 1982), 149. 

54 Perrin, Belle vie, 240. 

55 Jules Corblet, Hagiographie du diocese d'Amiens, 1 (Paris, 1868), 530. 
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too faced opposition, not from friars unwilling to adopt her reforms, as at Dôle 
and Chambéry, but rather, as at Corbie where she attempted her first founda- 
tion, from citizens and from members of other religious orders who saw the 
foundation as being in competition with them for resources. The bishop of 
Amiens was also reluctant to accept the foundation; not only did he favor the 
cause of already-established religious communities in his diocese, but he was 
also concerned about assuring his authority over the nuns.56 It was thanks to 
the involvement of Charles vi1 and the dauphin that the problems were 
resolved in 1444.57 

The choice for the first abbess of the community at Amiens illustrates the 
importance of Colette's ties to the house of Bourbon, even as Burgundian 
resources and influence remained vital to the success of her efforts to found 
communities. The office of abbess was filled by Jeanne of Bourbon, daughter of 
Jacques 11 of Bourbon. The list of succeeding superiors makes manifest the 
enduring qualities of the Colettine female network, which continued to tran- 
scend political divisions, and the ways in which engagement with the sanctity 
of Colette and her reform movement remained a key feature of the political as 
well as the devotional strategies of rival high-ranking families. Jeanne of 
Bourbon was followed by Elisabeth of Baviére, Marguerite of Belleval, Marie of 
Bourbon (Jeanne's sister), and Catherine of Armagnac (niece of Jeanne and 
Marie of Bourbon and daughter of the Comte of la Marche).58 

In the last two years of her life, St. Colette returned to the thwarted project 
of founding a community in her natal town of Corbie. Though the resistance 
by the Benedictine monks did not abate, Colette had powerful allies at her 
disposal. Here again, St. Colette had those otherwise at odds with each other 
working together on her behalf. The Burgundian servant Philippe of Saveuse, 
who had obtained the papal bull licensing this foundation as well as the bull 
permitting the foundation at Amiens took her side, and Isabelle of Portugal, 
duchess of Burgundy added her voice to the chorus, writing on Colette's 
behal£5? Charles vir of France, the queen, and the dauphin also supported 
Colette. When, in this second attempt of Colette to found a nunnery in Corbie, 
the monks appealed to the Parliament of Paris and obtained "an order by virtue 


56 Perrin, Belle vie, 242. 

57 Charles vir had already strongly established himself as one of St. Colette's supporters. He 
had earlier provided financial support to the drawn-out and troubled project of setting up 
the Colettine nunnery in Puy (established 1432), granting “a gift of 120 gold ducats" [un 
don de cent vingt ducats d'or], Perrin, Belle vie, 171. 

58  Corblet, Hagiographie, 531. 

59  Corblet, Hagiographie, 532. 
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of which the work had to stop" [un mandement...par vertu duquel ont fait ces- 
ser les ouvrages], Charles vir readily acquiesced to Colette's request for aid. 
She had appealed to his "sweet and compassionate mercy" [douce et piteuse 
miséricorde] as well as to his loyalty to his *very noble predecessors the very 
Christian kings" [trés nobles prédécesseurs rois trés chrétiens]. In response, he 
issued a writ in support of Colette's foundation dated July 29, 1446.9? The queen 
and dauphin likewise wrote in hopes of ending the monks' intransience. 


1.7 St. Colette and the Politics of Franciscan Reform 


St. Colette's involvement in the internal politics of the Franciscan Order mirrored 
in some regards the complexities of her involvement in dynastic politics, and in 
this sphere as well, a female network supported Colette's objectives. The central 
conflict within the order during Colette's lifetime was between the Observants 
and the Conventuals. Colette's reforms shared many goals with the Observant 
movement, particularly in regard to their mutual commitment to poverty (on 
poverty in St. Colette's reform movement, see Joan Mueller's essay in this collec- 
tion). To understand what is at stake in the tensions that developed between 
Colette and her communities and friars associated with the Observant wing of 
the order, itis important to comprehend the significant ways in which her reform 
differed from the Observant movement. The 1446 bull of Pope Eugene 1v Ut sacra 
ordinis minorum "attempted to separate the Franciscan family into two branches, 
Conventuals and Observants.’6! The Observants, seeking to distinguish them- 
selves from the Conventuals, had won the right to owe obedience to Observant 
vicars provincial rather than to the Franciscan minister general. While Colette's 
foundations technically owed obedience to the minister general, in fact she and 
herfoundations had significantspecial privileges. The minister general Guillaume 
of Casal wrote an introduction to St. Colette's Constitutions, and this introduction 
clearly sets out a position of great authority and independence for Colette. He 
says, "You, however, most beloved daughter in Christ, in order that you might 
accomplish that to which you seem to be called by the Lord Jesus Christ, are not 
bound by these statutes, for the apostle instructed that those who are led by the 
higher spirit of God are not subject to the law."62 


60 The quotation comes from St. Colette's letter to Charles vit (Bibliothèque nationale, 
Collection de Picardie, t.XXXIC) quoted in modernized French in Perrin, Belle vie, 248. 

61 Lopez, Learning and Holiness, 442. 

62 “Tu autem in xpo dilectissimam filiam u tea possis implore propter que videris a domino 
yhu xpo vocata, his statutis nullatenus obligatam esse declare: eos enim qui altiori dei 
spiritu aguntur non esse sub lege apostolus predicavit." Letter 56 from the “dossier Casal," 
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Casal evidently had some doubts about the degree of autonomy he and oth- 
ers had ceded to Colette and her nuns. In a letter he wrote to Colette in 1439, 
the potential threats posed by the strong female network Colette had devel- 
oped within her reform movement, as well as among powerful women living in 
the world, become a point of contention. Casal states, "It seems to me that your 
daughters dare not to obey or acquiesce to my commandments and persua- 
sions without your special permission. I believe that they do it as though unac- 
customed to it and inexperienced in it.’ 

The issue of Colette's authority and the right of her communities to exist 
as a part of a distinct reform movement separate from the Observants, and 
largely independent of male authority, are at the heart of Colette's clash with 
John of Capistrano near the end of her life. In the 1440s, the Franciscan 
Order was faced with the need to elect a new minister general, and 
Observants and Conventuals jockeyed to ensure one of their own would win 
the position. The Observant friars in Burgundy and Italy united in this 
common cause, and as part of their promotion of unity, they worked to bring 
communities of nuns under the Observant umbrella. John of Capsitrano, a 
papal legate to the duke of Burgundy, approached Colette and requested 
that she “place herself under the bull"—that is, the bull Ut sacra ordinis 
minorum.®* Doing so would have entailed St. Colette’s consenting to a 
wholesale takeover of her reform movement by the Observants. Colette 
would have had to concede powers accorded to her by her Constitutions in 
putting herself “under the bull,” since John of Capistrano envisioned that 
Observant friars would direct Colettine nunneries, would appoint confes- 
sors for the nuns, and would be able to dismiss abbesses—in effect under- 
mining the sister's right to govern themselves.55 

St. Colette herself and her Colettine sisters were strongly opposed to this 
Observant takeover. The nuns of Besancon sought to mobilize the Colettine 
female network, fomenting resistance by circulating a letter to other Colettine 
nunneries in which they declared: 


uncatalogues manuscripts in the Blbiothèque municipal de Besançon, printed in Ubald 
d'Alençon, Lettres inédites de Guillaume de Casal à Ste Colette et notes pur la biographie de 
cette sainte (Paris, 1908), 7. 

63 “Ilme semble que vos filles n'osent pas obéir ni acquiesce à mes mandements et persua- 
sion sans votre special permission. Je crois qu'elles le font comme n'étant pas accoutu- 
mées et n'ayant pas l'expérience.” Letter quoted from French translation of the Latin 
original given in Elisabeth Lopez, Culture et sainteté: Colette de Corbie, 1381-1447 (Saint- 
Etienne, 1994), 269. 

64 Lopez, Learning and Holiness, 442. 

65 Lopez, Petite vie, 76. 
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We would prefer to die rather than act otherwise than our glorious Sister 
Colette and place ourselves under this bull, since it is something she 
greatly feared and never wished to accept that her convents and her reli- 
gious life should be placed under this bull and family...therefore we must 
fear greatly what our glorious [mother] so feared in her own life. God in 
his mercy will deliver us and we beg you that, for your part, you should 
remain firm and take great care that in our time we should not be 
reproached for bringing the holy religion into such decline. For if we were 
to accept this bull, they would shortly bind us with others even more 
severe,and those which our mother left us...are enough for us.66 


Eventually, Colette and her nuns prevailed with John of Capistrano, who 
allowed her reforms to continue autonomously. He wrote to her, saying, 
“O Sister Colette, I beg your mercy. I admit to you my fault for having hindered 
and disturbed you without cause, nor will I torment you with this, for I believe 
you are right and just, and your reformation is according to God and St. Francis 
and everywhere perseveres as you have begun, for God is with you."67 After 
St. Colette's death, however, in the late fifteenth century the direction of 
Colettine reforms did pass to the Observants. The Observants clearly did not 
disagree with Colette's views and methods. Indeed, they found much to admire 
and believed her writings to be “a good instrument to take decadent convents 
into hand" [un bon instrument de reprise en main des couvents decadents]. 
They did, though, make sure to remove "the name of the author, Sister Colette" 
[le nom de l'auteur, soeur Colette] from the texts.®* Pope Leo x's bull Jte vos of 
1517 “sanctioned the Observant victory."6? 


1.8 Coda: The “Domestication” of St. Colette and the Persistence of the 
Political 


The Observant's erasure of St. Colette's name from her texts represents an effort 
to diminish her independence, reduce her authority, and exercise male control 
over a movement that, as I have argued, relied from its inception on powerful 
women and their networks. Similar efforts to transform St. Colette into an 


66 Letter from the Besancon Clarisses, archives of the Clarisse monastery, Puy; quoted in 
Lopez, Learning and Holiness, 448. 

67 Quoted in Lopez, Learning and Holiness, 442-43. 

68 Lopez, Petite vie, 78. 

69 Lopez, Learning and Holiness, 449. 
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exemplar of a less active and assertive mode of female sanctity are found in the 
twentieth, and even twenty-first, centuries. In France, England, and the United 
States alike one finds attempts to “domesticate” St. Colette by minimizing her 
authority and separating her from her female network. These twentieth- and 
twenty-first century presentations of St. Colette's life create her instead as a 
figure who embodied a very traditional and idealized sort feminine conduct 
and who operated in narrowly defined spheres of action and influence. 

In 1946, in the aftermath of World War 11 in France, a curious pamphlet was 
published to mark the upcoming five hundredth anniversary of the death of 
St. Colette. The document, entitled Sainte Colette de Corbie et l'action catholique 

féminine française, first presents a brief biography of the saint. Then, however, 

it turns to its more immediate purpose of advancing a concerted post-war 
effort to remove French women from the public sphere, the very sphere 
St. Colette occupied so actively for much of her life, and to return them to the 
domestic realm of family life by holding up St. Colette as an example of ideal 
femininity. The politically active fifteenth-century virgin and traveling monas- 
tic reformer is unexpectedly transformed into a patroness of home, hearth, 
and maternity. The clerical writer of the pamphlet, a Capuchin named Pierre 
Damien, declares: 


It is opportune for French women to turn their regard and their hearts to 
St. Colette at this moment when His Holiness Pius x11 sounds the hour of 
women in the world. Listen again to the voice of the Holy Father, "The 
woman who is truly a woman fundamentally neither sees nor compre- 
hends the problems of human life other than through the lens of the fam- 
ily. That is why her refined sense of dignity is troubled each time the 
social order or political system exhibits prejudice against her maternal 
mission or against the family.’”° 


This seemingly idiosyncratic interpretation of the life of St. Colette is not con- 
fined to post-World War 11 France. In the years leading up to World War 1, 


70  "Ilestopportun d'attirer vers Sainte Colette le regard et le coeur desfemmes de France, en 
ce moment où selon la parole de Sa Sainteté Pie x11, sonne dans le monde l'heure de la 
femme. Ecoutons encore la voix du Saint Pére: "La femme vraiment femme ne peut voir 
ni comprendre à fond tous les problémes de la vie humaine autrement que sous l'aspect 
de la famille. C'est pourquoi le sens affiné qu'elle a de sa dignité la jette dans l'inquiétude 
chaque fois que l'ordre social ou politique menace de porter préjudice à sa mission mater- 
nelle, au bien de la famille. Pierre Damien, Sainte Colette de Corbie et l'action catholique 
féminine française (Paris, 1946), 23. 
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a “domesticated” version of the life of St. Colette was included by Leonora Lang 
(wife of the anthropologist, folklorist and writer Andrew Lang, who published 
under the name Mrs Lang) in The Book of Saints and Heroes (1912), a volume for 
children. Andrew Lang wrote the preface, in which he juxtaposes saints’ lives 
with the fairy stories for which he is so well known, outlining parallels between 
both types of narratives. Bringing St. Colette into his comparison, he writes: 


No Saint has more beautiful and innocent fairy-like tales told about him 
than St. Francis, the friend of the wolf, whom he converted, and the 
preacher to the birds.... It is not easy to sympathise with the Saint who 
stood so long on the top of a pillar. Perhaps he thought that by this feat he 
would make people hear about him and come to hear his holy words, 
and, so far, he seems to have succeeded. Perhaps St. Colette had a similar 
reason for shutting herself up in such an exclusive way for a while, after 
which she went out and did good in the world. Like many Saints she was 
said to float in the air occasionally... 


The chief aim of the collection is, as his reference to St. Colette doing “good in 
the world" begins to signal, primarily didactic. He closes the preface by saying 
thatin the lives ofthe saints "there are immortal examples of courage, patience, 
kindness, courtesy, and piety towards God and man." 

Perhaps not surprisingly in a collection for children, the life of St. Colette as 
Mrs Lang tells it focuses extensively on dramatizing and elaborating on epi- 
sodes from Colette's childhood. The didactic, and gendered, emphasis on 
proper conduct in Mrs Lang's life of St. Colette is in the foreground when 
Mrs Lang narrates an episode in which Adam Monnier helps Colette disobey 
her father and sneak out to attend matins. Mrs Lang chides: 


Of course, Adam Monnier must have known perfectly well that it was 
extremely wrong of him to tempt Colette to disobey her father's express 
orders, or he would not have come in this secret way. And Colette, who 
was always thought to be so much better and holier than other children, 
and who spent half her life in church and on her knees, was equally 
wrong to listen.7? 


71 Andrew Lang, Introduction to Leonora Lang, The Book of Saints and Heroes, (ed.) Andrew 
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One of Mrs Lang's accounts of an episode from St. Colette's childhood particu- 
larly stands out, since it makes the Langs' efforts at "domestication" of the 
authoritative, politically active reformer so clear even as it highlights just what 
sort of “doing good" the Langs have in mind for girls who might read The Book 
of Saints and Heroes. Mrs Lang writes: 


So the years went on, and Colette was nearly grown up, but at sixteen she 
was no taller than she had been at ten or eleven. “You are so small that 
you will never be able to keep the house clean when your mother dies,” 
remarked her father one day, seeing Colette in vain trying to lift some- 
thing from a shelf that was out of her reach, and though the words hurt 
her the girl knew that they were true. What would become of them when 
her mother died? And she was nearly sixty now. Night and day the 
thought troubled her, and at length she resolved to go on a pilgrimage to 
the throne of a saint not very far from Corbie to ask for help, as many of 
her friends had done before her. “Let me become tall and strong,” she 
prayed, and tall and strong she became, to her great joy, so that when her 


mother died she was able to take her place and do all that was required of 
her." 


The rest of Mrs Lang's version of St. Colette's life fits tidily into domestic, femi- 
nine confines. Mrs Lang continues by devoting considerable space to Colette's 
entry into religion as a recluse, recounting her life in her cell and detailing her 
meeting with Henry of Baume. Colette's far-ranging travels and her career of 
founding monastic houses are dealt with quite quickly and with little detail. 
Her extensive, powerful female network of supporters is reduced to passing 
references to "a noble lady, the Baroness de Brissay" who, along with Henry of 
Baume, provided "protection" and to "the Duchess of Burgundy" who *was her 
friend and helper”? Mrs Lang does narrate the (spurious) account that the 
pope made Colette “abbess-general over the whole three orders" at their first 
meeting, but she adds the detail that "Father Henri was created superior-general 
over all the houses that should submit to being reformed,” so inserting a male 
authority figure into the picture from the start of St. Colette's active career.76 
Having reached this point, Mrs Lang abruptly states, "And here we must leave 
her. Henceforth, her path was clear, and, in spite of opposition where she often 
expected help, and abuse where she thought to have found love, her work 
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prospered."* Mrs Lang mentions very briefly a few foundations, and refers not 
at all to St. Colette's efforts to reform male Franciscan communities, but wraps 
things up instead with an account reminiscent of the world of fairy tales that 
Andrew Lang invokes in his preface, describing the "birds that flew about" 
Colette as well as scenes in which “a lark drank from her cup, while a lamb trot- 
ted after her and stood quiet in her oratory while she prayed."? The Langs’ St. 
Colette exemplifies a proper, civilized, bourgeois way of life (tellingly, Mrs Lang 
also emphasizes the economic prosperity of Robert Boellet) in which children 
obey their fathers and girls stay out of the rough and tumble world of politics 
and monastic reform, opting to keep house, pray in a cell, or commune with 
birds and lambs. 

Interestingly enough, this didactic, domesticated, patriarchally contained 
version of St. Colette's life has found a place in a movement in contemporary 
American culture in which the domestic sphere, strongly gendered models of 
children's conduct, and firm commitments to patriarchal authority often have 
central roles—politically conservative homeschooling. The Stories of Saints 
and Heroes is featured on The Baldwin Online Children's Literature Project 
founded by Lisa Ripperton who, as she declares, *became interested in the 
homeschooling movement" when the oldest of her three children was in sixth 
grade and who started the online republication of works out of copyright for 
use by other homeschooling parents.?? In the Statement of Purpose on the 
Baldwin Online Children's Literature Website, Ripperton situates her project in 
relation to the work of politically conservative author and education activist 
William J. Bennett, saying, "The Baldwin Project is named in honor of James 
Baldwin (1841-1925). In the Acknowledgments included in his The Book of 
Virtues, William J. Bennett declares his indebtedness to James Baldwin among 
others: "The editor also gratefully acknowledges the endeavors of scholars and 
collectors such as James Baldwin, Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, and Andrew Lang, who 
in a past age devoted their energies to preserving some of the best of our 
heritage, and whose works have supplied this volume with many truly great 
stories??? Mrs Lang's book is also reproduced on the Heritage History website, 
which proclaims itself as presenting "Classical Histories, Curriculum and Study 
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Aids for History Lovers, Homeschoolers, and Independent Learners"?! Heritage 
History's aim is the promotion of "traditional, narrative history for students of 
all ages," a sort of history that the site distinguishes from "analytical or critical" 
history. As Heritage History's mission statement indicates, “Our books do not 
attempt to explain the ‘underlying forces’ that influence history, or critique 
ancient notions of human rights, or focus on contrasts between cultures." The 
mission statement continues by decrying the misplaced priorities of *nodern 
academics" whose "emphasis on abstract themes rather than fundamental 
knowledge is wrongheaded.”®? 

Though Heritage History attempts to separate the very politicized life of 
St. Colette, along with the other historical materials the site offers, from larger 
historical movements and underlying political, cultural, or economic forces, 
the version of history this site and the Baldwin Online Children’s Literature 
Project promote has, of course, its own political desires and implications (as 
the invocation of William J. Bennett on the Baldwin site illustrates), and those 
who choose to homeschool their children using such resources often do so 
for quite explicitly political reasons. Interestingly, and perhaps inevitably, 
Mrs Lang’s account of St. Colette itself reveals the inescapability of the political 
in St. Colette's life and afterlife. Mrs Lang's account, like Pierre Damien's invoca- 
tion of St. Colette, echoes the Burgundians’ promotion of dynastic or national- 
istic aims through engagement with Colette. The Book of Saints and Heroes was 
published in 1912, as Germany was building its military power and was solidify- 
ing in British consciousness as England’s primary enemy. England and France 
had a few years earlier in 1904 signed the Entente Cordiale resolving their dis- 
putes and establishing an alliance against Germany and Austria-Hungary, and 
1912 was a moment of particularly strong anti-German sentiment in the United 
Kingdom, as the German navy challenged the British navy for dominance. This 
pro-French, anti-German atmosphere helps makes sense of the otherwise very 
odd opening of Mrs Lang’s life of St. Colette. The life opens not with France or 
even with Colette herself but with an English king, and specifically with a refer- 
ence that links England and France, suggesting their longtime connection and 
kinship (and so eliding the centuries of conflict going back to the Hundred 
Years’ War, conflict that the Entente Cordiale had only recently officially 
resolved): “In the year 1381, when Richard 11 was King of England, though always 
boasting that he was a Frenchman born, a carpenter, called Robert Boellet, 


81  http://wwwheritage-history.com/index.php; accessed February 2, 2015. 
82  http://wwwheritage-history.com/index.php?c=library&s=info-dir&f=heritage mission; 
accessed February 2, 2015. 
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dwelt with his wife in the little town of Corbie, in Picardy"*? Colette becomes a 
figure blessing and sanctifying Anglo-French friendship. 

The closing line of Mrs Lang’s life is almost as unexpected as the opening 
line. Having begun with a reference to Richard 11 as an English king who identi- 
fied himself as a Frenchman, Mrs Lang closes with this sentence, which follows 
her claim that Colette *might have been accounted happy in her death: The 
scandal of the anti-pope, which had so grieved her, was ended, and but a few 
years before France had been delivered from the English by the sword of a 
girl.”®4 Though Mrs Lang largely effaces St. Colette's own involvement in politi- 
cal affairs, her closing reference to St. Colette's contemporary Joan of Arc does 
associate female sanctity with nationalistic politics, and in doing so invokes 
quite a different model of femininity and female sanctity than that embodied 
by the Langs' domesticated St. Colette (for a comparative discussion of the 
careers of these two French holy women, see Jane Marie Pinzino's contribution 
to this volume). Mrs Lang's closing juxtaposition of the two fifteenth-century 
French saints further highlights the political significance of medieval female 
spirituality in Mrs Lang's own historical moment. In the years shortly following 
the 1912 publication of The Book of Saints and Heroes, Joan of Arc would be 
used in French propaganda to stand, not against the English, but against the 
Germans.® Though it is Colette's contemporary Joan of Arc rather than Colette 
herself who features in allied propaganda in World War 1, fittingly enough 
campaigns featuring La Pucelle sought to capitalize on female networks and to 
mobilize women's economic resources—strikingly, the very sources of so 
much of St. Colette's own political power. An iconic American poster printed 


83 Lang, Book of Saints and Heroes, 270. 

84 Ibid. 289. 

85 For example, when German bombs destroyed Rheims Cathedral, French propagandists 
produced a poster featuring Joan of Arc before the flaming edifice, with a header reading 
‘Jeanne d'Arc à Guillaume devant Reims" [Joan of Arc to William at Rheims] and a cap- 
tion exclaiming: 

The murder of children does not suffice for you, 
You, king of bandits and vandals, 
Powerless before the allies 
You blaspheme and destroy our beautiful cathedrals. 
[Point ne te suffisait, le meurtre des enfants, 
Toi, le roi des bandits et celui des vandales 
Devant les alliés, te voyant impuissant 
Tu blasphémes et détruis nos belles cathedrals]. 
(Quoted in Jennifer Kilgore, "Joan of Arc as Propaganda Motif from the Dreyfus Affair to the 
Second World War” Revue LISA: Littérature, historie des idées, Images et Sociétés du monde 
Anglophone 6:1 [2008]; http://lisa.revues.org/519; accessed December 10, 2014). 
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in 1918, bears a likeness of Joan of Arc in full armor with a raised sword under a 
header declaring, “Joan of Arc Saved France.” Under the image is the message, 
“Women of America Save Your Country Buy War Savings Stamps.”® An active, 
overtly politically engaged, medieval female saint is here once at work in the 
public sphere, giving political significance to the traditionally feminine and 
domestic act of household purchasing, and the economic resources and deci- 
sion making capacities of women are acknowledged to have political conse- 
quence, just as they did for St. Colette and the members of her female 
network. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Dukes and Duchesses of Burgundy as 
Benefactors of Colette de Corbie and the Colettine 
Poor Clares* 


Monique Sommé 


In the first chapter of his Mémoires, Olivier of La Marche, who had become a 
page in adolescence in the house of Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, devoted 
some lines to Colette of Corbie: “In this time flourished a very holy and devout 
woman, a nun of the Order of St. Clare, from the country of Burgundy, named 
Sister Colette. This woman went through all of Christendom, leading a very holy 
life and edifying houses and churches of the orders of St. Francis and St. Clare." 
The chronicler located her geographical situation: Burgundy (the duchy and 
county), but also suggested travels throughout the Christian world, when in fact 
they were mostly within the states in the center of the French kingdom and the 
Burgundian states of the north (Picardy, Artois, and Flanders). Pierre de Vaux, 
Colette's confessor, collaborator, and author of her first Vita, evoked in the sev- 
enth chapter, “all those, male and female, who favored and aided this reform, 
kings and queens, dukes and duchesses, the noble and the powerful, barons and 
knights, ladies and maidens, the bourgeois and merchants" [tous ceux et celles 
qui ont favorisé et aidé cette réforme, rois et reines, ducs et duchesses, nobles et 
puissants, barons et chevaliers, dames et damoiselles, bourgeois et marchands] 2 
The dukes of Burgundy and their wives were certainly the ones who gave the 
most support to this religious woman, first during her lifetime, and then to her 


Translated from the French by C. Jon Delogu. 

1 “En celluy temps regnoit une moult saincte et devote femme, religieuse de saincte Claire, au 
pays de Bourgoingne, nommée seur Collette. Celle femme alloit par toute la chrestienté, 
menant moult saincte vie, et ediffiant maisons et eglises de la religion sainct Francois et de 
saincte Claire." Olivier de La Marche, Mémoires, (ed.) H. Beaune and J. d'Arbaumont (Paris, 
1883-1888), vol. 1, 192-93. He adds that she had built during her lifetime 380 churches for 
women “enclosed and cloistered” [encloses et enfermées]— obviously an exaggerated 
number. 

2 Pierre de Vaux, Vie de sœur Colette, (ed.) Elisabeth Lopez (Saint-Etienne, 1994), no. 44, 61. Of 

note among them is Countess Blanche de Genéve, the sister of Robert de Genéve, who served 

as pope in Avignon under the name Clément vir. A second biography was written by Perrine, 

Colette's companion for thirty years: E. Sainte-Marie Perrin, La belle vie de Sainte Colette de 

Corbie (1381-1447) (Paris, 1921). 
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Order after her death in 1447. After having sought to make her way for several 
years in her hometown of Corbie (in a beguinage and Benedictine convent), 
then at a monastery of Urbanist Clares in the royal abbey of Montcel near Pont- 
Sainte-Maxime,? Colette Boylet chose to live in a recluse's cell where she became 
aware of her true vocation—the reform the Franciscan Order. In a bull dated 
April 29, 1406, the antipope Benedict x111 authorized her to found a reformed 
monastery "in a place in the diocese of Amiens, Paris, or Noyon" [dans un lieu 
des diocèses d'Amiens, de Paris ou de Noyon].* This was the beginning of her 
program of founding and reforming. 

In Colette's entourage one notes the presence of a number of ecclesiastics 
of Burgundian origin. Of special importance was her confessor, Henry of 
Baume, whose parents faithfully served John the Fearless. His brother occu- 
pied the château in Baume near Poligny.? In the third account of Guillaume 
Poupet, the receiver general of finances of Philip the Good, dated from July- 
December 1448, there appears an entry for a gift of thirty books to Loys of 
Baume, squire, the value of a horse to go see his parents and friends. In a 
registry of the household of Philip the Good dating from 1458, a certain 
Claude of Baume is named cupbearer on September 31, 1461.7 Also, in 1481, 
Guillaume of Baume, the lord of Irlains, named in 1473 by Charles the Bold as 
knight of honor of his wife Marguerite of York, is named Knight of the Golden 
Fleece in Bois-le-Duc.? 

A glance at the list of the institutions founded by Colette of Corbie reveals the 
dominance of convents of Colettine Poor Clares situated among the possessions 
of the dukes of Burgundy of the house of Valois, who, since Philip the Bold, bore 


3 This abbey of Poor Clares was founded by King Philippe le Bel in 1309. Pont-Sainte-Maxime, 
F., dép. Oise, ar. Senlis, ch.-l. cant. 

4 Monique Sommé, “Sainte Colette de Corbie et la réforme franciscaine en Picardie et en 
Flandre au XV* siècle, in Horizons marins, itinéraires spirituels (V°-XVIII° siècles), vol. 1, 
Mentalités et sociétés, (ed.) Henri Dubois, Jean-Claude Hocquet, and André Vauchez (Paris, 
1987), 256. Elizabeth Lopez, “Lobservance franciscaine et la politique religieuse des ducs de 
Bourgogne,’ Annales de Bourgogne 72 (2000): 75. 

5 Hugolin Lippens, O.F.M., “Henri de Baume coopérateur de Sainte Colette. Recherches sur sa 
vie et publication de ses statuts inédits," Sacris Erudiri 111 (1948): 232—76. 

6 Lille, Archives départementales du Nord (henceforth ADN), B 2000, fol. 120v. 

7 Die Hofordnungen der Herzóge von Burgund, Band 1, Herzog Philipp der Gute, 1407-1467, (ed.) 
Holger Kruse and Werner Paravicini (Ostfildern, 2005), no. 20, 1458, 195[a], 383. 

8 Henri Stein, Catalogue des actes de Charles the Bold (1467-1477), Instrumenta 3 (Sigmaringen, 
1999), no. 1542, 377. Claudine Lemaire, "Guillaume de La Baume, seigneur d'Irlain," in Les 
chevaliers de l'Ordre de la Toison d'or au XV* siècle, (ed.) Raphaël De Smedt (Frankfurt am 
Main, 2000), no. 90, 213-16. Irlains, Suisse, cant. Fribourg. 
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the title “duke of Burgundy; count of Flanders, Artois, and Burgundy; palatine, 
lord of Salins and Mechlin” [duc de Bourgogne, comte de Flandre, d'Artois et de 
Bourgogne, palatin, sire de Salins et seigneur de Malines] —this title was consid- 
erably lengthened under Philip the Good each time he acquired new possessions 
in the north.? Of the seventeen new communities founded or reformed by 
Colette of Corbie during her life, seven were located within states of Burgundy: 
first in the county and duchy of Burgundy from 1410 to 1423 (Besançon, Auxonne, 
Poligny, Seurre), then in the counties of Artois and Flanders from 1437 to 1444 
(Hesdin and Ghent), and finally in Picardy from 1442 to 1445 (Amiens).!° In 1406, 
with her departure from Corbie to Nice where she was to meet the Avignon anti- 
pope Benedict x111, who favored reform, Colette counted on the support of Duke 
John the Fearless and his wife Margaret of Bavaria with whom she stayed in Dijon 
during her voyage. 

The importance of the duchy of Burgundy in Colette's career may seem sur- 
prising, because the town of Corbie, like other towns in the Somme region, was 
under the administration of the king of France until the Treaty of Artois in 1435. 
The house of Burgundy does not seem to have been directly concerned with the 
early actions of Colette Boylet to return to her native region. The same was not 
true for Hesdin where Father Jean Pinet, the guardian of the town's Observant 
Franciscan convent and Colette's first confessor, encountered her initiatives, though 
he was succeeded as Colette's spiritual director by Henri of Baume whose activi- 
ties starting in 1406-1407 united with those of Colette the reformer.” 

The town of Hesdin, situated in the Canche valley, had belonged to the 
county of Artois since the twelfth century. It was the administrative center or 
bailiffs village. The sovereign at the time was John the Fearless, duke of 
Burgundy since the death of his father Philip the Bold in 1404, and his wife 


9 Elisabeth Lopez gives the list of the foundations in Culture et sainteté. Colette de Corbie 
(1381-1447) (Saint-Etienne, 1994), 447. 

10 Besançon, F., dép. Doubs, ch.-l. dép.; Auxonne, F., dép. Côte d'Or, ar. Dijon, ch.-l. cant.; 
Poligny, F., dép. Jura, ar. Lons-le-Saunier, ch.-l. cant.; Seurre, F., dép. Côte d'or, ar. Beaune, 
ch.-l. cant.; Vieil-Hesdin, F., dép. Pas-de-Calais, ar. Arras, cant. Le Parcq.; Gent (Gand), B., 
prov. Flandre orient., ch-l. prov; Amiens, F., dép. Somme, ch.-l. dép. 

11 Corbie, F. dép Somme, ar. Amiens, ch.-1. cant.; Nice, F., dép. Alpes-Maritimes, ch.-1. dép; 
Dijon, F, dép. Côte d'Or, ch.-1. dép. Édouard de Moreau, Histoire de l'Église en Belgique, 
t. IV, 1378-1559 (Bruxelles, 1949), 326-27. Bertrand Schnerb, John the Fearless. Le prince 
meurtrier (Paris, 2005), 440. 

12 Lopez, Culture et sainteté, 262 and 296. 

13 Bernard Delmaire, Le Compte général du receveur d'Artois pour 1303-1304. Edition précédée 
d'une introduction à l'étude des institutions financières de l'Artois aux XIII-XIV* siècles, 
Académie Royale de Belgique, Commission Royale d'Histoire (Bruxelles, 1977), xv1 and xxv. 
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Margaret of Bavaria. Hesdin was noted as an important town of residence for 
the counts of Artois, and later of the dukes of Burgundy." The site of the cha- 
teau and the medieval town were easily recognizable against the landscape.!® 
According to Jacques Du Clercq, the cháteau was "the strongest, most beautiful 
and most luxurious castle of France." 6 The duke's residence was particularly 
famous for its vast grounds alongside the castle. The grounds, which extended 
north of the castle in the present-day territory of the township of Parcq, cov- 
ered 940 hectares, included artificial ponds and fountains, and served as a 
home for many animals.” 

Also, in Hesdin there was a house of the Third Order of Saint Francis, 
founded before 1344, for the “Poor Sisters of Hesdin who are known as the 
Loés-Dieu."5 After the trip by Colette and Henri of Baume to Nice to meet the 
pope, a papal bull issued by Benedict x111 on October 15, 1406 authorized 


Elisabeth Lopez incorrectly includes Hesdin among the towns in Picardy given by King 
Charles v11 to the duke of Burgundy in the treaty of Arras in 1435. 

14 Monique Sommé, “Les déplacements d'Isabelle de Portugal et la circulation dans les Pays- 
Bas bourguignons au milieu du XV* siècle,” Revue du Nord 52 (1970): 186-88. Monique 
Sommé, "Vie itinérante et résidences d'Isabelle de Portugal, duchesse de Bourgogne 
(1430-1471); Revue du Nord 79 (1997): 36. 

15  Atthattime the city occupied the site of today’s old town, Vieil-Hesdin. The medieval city 
of Hesdin located there was destroyed in 1553 by Charles v and rebuilt the following year 
five kilometers away at the confluence of the Canche and the Ternoise. In the fifteenth 
century, the walled city encompassed 135 acres and included three parish churches, two 
hospitals as well as a leper hospital, a Franciscan convent founded in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, one for black nuns, and the reformed Poor Clare convent founded by Colette of 
Corbie in 1437-1441. See Bernard Delmaire, “Thérouanne et Hesdin; deux destructions 
(1553), une reconstruction," in Destruction et reconstruction de villes, du Moyen-Age à nos 

jours, 18° Colloque International, Spa, 10-12 Sept. 1996, Crédit Communal, Collection 
Histoire 100 [Bruxelles, 1999], 128 and 136. The dukes liked to stay there and host presti- 
gious guests. On May 5, 1440, Jean of Bourgogne, the illegitimate son of John the Fearless, 
was made bishop of Cambrai in the castle chapel: “that day the bishop of Cambrai was 
consecrated in the chapel of my lord's castle, where the archbishop of Besançon and the 
bishops of Tournay, Verdun, and Salubrie were present" [et ce jour fut sacré l'evesque de 
Cambray en la chapelle du chastel de monseigneur ou furent l'arcevesque de Besancon, 
les evesques de Tournay, de Verdun et de Salubrie] in Baronne Amaury de Lagrange, 
"Itinéraire d'Isabelle de Portugal, Duchesse de Bourgogne et Comtesse de Flandre,’ 
Annales du Comité flamand de France xL11 (1938): 6. 

16 Jacques du Clercq, Mémoires sur le règne de Philippe le Bon, in Choix de chroniques et 
mémoires sur l'histoire de France, (ed.) J.A.C. Buchon, livre v, Chap. 2 (Paris, 1838), 225-26. 

17 Sommé, “Les déplacements, 186-88. Schnerb, John the Fearless, 493. 

18 H. Lemaitre, "Les soins hospitaliers à domicile donnés dés le XIV* siècle par des reli- 
gieuses franciscaines. Les sœurs noires et les sœurs grises, leurs maisons,” Revue d'Histoire 
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Colette to found a convent in Hesdin.!? However, because of the setbacks expe- 
rienced by Colette in 1407 in Corbie after her return from Nice, no immediate 
attempt was made to carry out a founding at Hesdin, which did not occur until 
thirty years later. 

It was rather in Burgundy, the county and duchy, that Colette was able to 
found her first communities with the help of Henri of Baume and the countess 
Blanche of Geneva. Colette received from Benedict x111 a bull dated January 
27, 1408 that allowed her to settle in Besancon with nuns from Picardy like 
herself—they moved into an Urbanist Poor Clare convent on November 9, 
1410.20 Besançon was a town where power was divided among the archbishop, 
the imperial prince, and the duke of Burgundy. Colette benefitted from the 
support of the duchess Margaret of Bavaria, who, beginning in May of 1409, 
resided in Burgundy, principally in Dijon and Rouvres, where she exercised her 
responsibilities as duchess for many years.”! She had many real powers at her 
disposal. In an account dated March 1, 1418, it was written that “my said lady 
the duchess is residing in the country of Burgundy, which she governs in the 
absence of her husband...in Rouvres, La Perriere, Auxonne, and elsewhere” 
[madicte dame la duchesse est demourant au pays de Bourgoingne, duquel 
elle a le gouvernement en l'absence dudit seigneur...à Rouvres, à La Perriere, à 
Auxonne et aultre part].22 In Auxonne on August 18, 1421, she addressed the 
people of the chamber of the Counts of Dijon: 


Margaret, duchess of Burgundy; countess of Flanders Artois, and 
Burgundy; Palatine; lady of Salins and Mechlin, governing in the absence 


franciscaine 1 (1924): 180-208. B. Danvin, Vicissitudes, heur et malheur du Vieil-Hesdin 
(Saint-Pol, 1866): 364. Monique Sommé, "Sainte Colette,” 256. 

19 Lopez, “L'observance franciscaine,” 75. 

20 Lopez, "Lobservance franciscaine,” 75-79. Jacky Theurot, Dole. Genèse d'une capitale pro- 
vinciale. Des origines à la fin du XVe siécle, Cahiers Dolois 15 and 15bis (Dole, 1998), 865. 

21  Rouvres-en-Plaine, F. dép. Côte d'Or, ar. Dijon, cant. Genlis. Richard Vaughan, John the 
Fearless. The Growth of Burgundian Power (London, 1966), 173-75. Pierre Gresser, La 
Franche Comté autemps de la Guerre de cent ans (Besançon, 1989), 252. Alain Marchandisse, 
"Le pouvoir de Marguerite de Bavière, duchesse de Bourgogne. Une esquisse,” in Femmes 
de pouvoir, femmes politiques durant les derniers siécles du Moyen Áge et au cours de la 
premiére Renaissance, (ed.) Eric Bousmar, Jonathan Dumont, Alain Marchandisse and 
Bertrand Schnerb (Brussels, 2012), 495. 

22 La Perriére-sur-Saóne, F., dép. Cóte d'Or, ar. Beaune, cant. Saint-Jean-de-Losne. Michel 
Mollat, Robert Favreau, Robert Fawtier, Comptes généraux de l'état bourguignon entre 1416 
et 1420, 2* partie, 1** fascicule, Compte de la recette générale des duché et comté de 
Bourgogne (1° janvier-31 décembre 1418), Dijon, Archives départementales de la Côte 
d'Or (ensuite ACO), B 1594, no. 2078 (Paris, 1966), 128. 
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of our very dear, beloved son Philip, duke, count, and lord of the coun- 
tries and places mentioned below, to our very dear and well beloved 
people of the counts of our son of Dijon, salutation and greeting.... Given 
at Auxonne the 18th day of August, 1421.25 


Colette came in contact with Guillaume of Vienne, the lord of Saint-Georges 
and Sainte-Croix, who was an intimate of the duke and duchess.24 The Vienne 
family represented the old aristocracy of the duchy of Burgundy and exercised 
important functions on the duke's behalf. Given this, they were honored by 
him with the title of “cousin’—an appellation of fictive parentage in princely 
courts expressing equality of rank.25 In 1414, in a document concerning a trial, 
John the Fearless evoked "our beloved and loyal cousin and chamberlain my 
lord Guillaume de Vienne" [notre aimé et féal cousin et chambellan messire 
Guillaume de Vienne].?8 In a letter dated May 8, 1432, delivered to ambassadors 
for the convention of Auxerre, called to address a peace accord between France, 
England, and Burgundy, Guillaume de Vienne figured among the "cousins" 
immediately after Charles of Poitiers, the bishop and duke of Langres, Jean 
German, the bishop of Nevers, Nicholas Rolin, the chancellor of Burgundy, the 
abbot of Saint-Seine, and Louis of Chalon, the prince of Orange.?” Guillaume 
of Vienne, the counselor and chamberlain of John the Fearless, and later Philip 
the Good, the general captain of Burgundy, was the first knight of the Golden 
Fleece, created by Philip the Good in 1430.28 


23 "Marguerite, duchesse de Bourgoingne, comtesse de Flandres, d'Artois et de Bourgoingne, 
palatine, dame de Salins et de Malines, ayans le gouvernement en l'absence de nostre tres 
chier et tres amé fils Phelippe, duc, comte et seigneur des pays et lieux dessus diz, à noz tres 
chiers et bien amez les gens des comptes de nostredit filz à Dijon, salut et dileccion...Donné 
à Auxonne le XVIIe jour d'aoust mil quatre cens vingt et ung.’ Mollat, Favreau, Fawtier, 
Comptes, 1° partie, Compte de la recette générale de toutes les finances (1% janvier-30 juin 
1419), ACO, B 1601, no. 459, 135-36. Margaret is a widow after the assassination of John the 
Fearless in 1419; here she exercises power in the name of her son, Philip the Good. 

24 Saint-Georges, F., dép. Cóte d'Or, ar. Beaune, cant. Seurre, comm. Jallanges. Sainte-Croix, 
dép. Saóne-et-Loire, ar. Louhans, cant. Montpont-en-Bresse. 

25 Werner Paravicini, “Soziale Schichtung und soziale Mobilität am Hof der Herzóge von 
Burgund,” Francia 5 (1977): 135, n. 40. 

26 Marie-Thérèse Caron, La noblesse dans le duché de Bourgogne (1315-1477) (Lille, 1987), 30 and 
507. This title also applies to the spouse: nostre tres chiere et amee cousine Marguerite de Vienne. 

27 Anne-Brigitte Spitzbarth, “Ambassades et ambassadeurs de Philippe le Bon, troisième duc 
Valois de Bourgogne (1419-1467); (doctoral dissertation, Université Lille 3, 2007), 325 and 
726 (ACO, B 11899, liasse 7, cote 114). 

28 Marie-Thérèse Caron, “Guillaume de Vienne, seigneur de Saint-Georges et de Sainte- 
Croix,” in Les Chevaliers de l'Ordre de la Toison dor, 3-4. 
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On October 24, 1412, at the request of Colette and with the intercession of 
Guillaume of Vienne, John the Fearless authorized the construction of a new 
convent in Auxonne, while mentioning: “the humble supplication of our 
beloved and loyal cousin, councilor, and chamberlain, my lord Guillaume de 
Vienne, lord of St. George and St. Croix” who among other services bought the 
land for its construction [l'umble supplication de nostre amé et féal cousin, 
conseiller et chambellan, messire Guillaume de Vienne, seigneur de Saint- 
Georges et de Sainte- Croix].29 The choice of Auxonne probably owed some- 
thing to its' being the residence of Margaret of Bavaria and her daughters.?? On 
September 7, 1421, the duchess was living there when she received a visit from 
her sister-in-law, Bonne of Artois, countess of Nevers, the widow of Philip of 
Burgundy, the last son of Philip the Bold, who died at Azincourt.?! Three years 
later, in 1424, Philip the Good married her after the death of his first wife, 
Michelle of France.?? The Auxonne convent also benefitted from donations 
given by Isabella of Portugal: ten francs in 1461 and 1462.53 

The founding of the second convent at Poligny in 1414-1415 resulted from 
the direct intervention of Margaret of Bavaria and the duke: 


John, duke of Burgundy; count of Flanders, Artois, and Burgundy; pala- 
tine, lord of Salins and Mechlin. We make known to all, present and 
future, that we have received the humble supplication and request from 
our very dear and beloved companion the duchess, who revealed to us 
that she obtained from our Holy Father the Pope, license, authority, 
and power to found, if it please us, a certain number of monasteries and 


29 Lopez, “L'observance franciscaine, 96-97. Gérard Pelot, “Les derniers feux d'une Maison 
comtoise et bourguignonne. Guillaume de Vienne (v. 1362-1437), seigneur de Saint-Georges et 
de Sainte-Croix, premier chevalier de la Toison dor,’ (doctoral dissertation, Université de 
Franche Comté, Besançon, 2012), 582. 

3o An inventory of the library at the Auxonne castle was carried out in January 1424 after the 
death of Margaret of Bavaria. See Delphine Jeannot, "Les Bibliothéques de princesses en 
France au temps de Charles vi: l'exemple de Margaret of Bavaria,” in Livres et lectures de 
femmes en Europe entre Moyen Áge et Renaissance, (ed.) Anne-Marie Legaré (Turnhout, 
2007), 191-210. 

31 B.-A. Pocquet du Haut-Jussé, “Anne de Bourgogne et le testament de Bedford (1429) 
Bibliothéque de l'Ecole des Chartes 95 (1934): 284—326. 

32 Michelle de France, the daughter of Charles v1, died in Ghent on July 8, 1422. See Sommé, 
Isabelle de Portugal, 24. 

33 ACO, B 4240, 1462, f? 18 v, Compte de la châtellenie de Chaussin: aux religieuses d'Auxonne 
de l'ordre de sainte Clere, x frans de XVIII patars, pour leurs affaires et nécessités. This 
chátellenie belonged to Isabelle de Portugal. Chaussin, F., dép. Jura, ar. Dole, ch.-l. cant. 
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convents of Franciscan brothers and sisters, in whatever of our countries 
and dominions that seem good to us, and that she has the singular desire 
and devotion to found, if it please us, one of these Franciscan convents in 
our town of Poligny, by the means and opinion of our dear and well- 
beloved Sister Colette, abbess of the Franciscans of Auxonne.3* 


After donating the land, a former arsenal, the duke also financed the early 


stages of construction in 1416: 


34 


35 


To the nuns, abbess, and convent of the Order of St. Clare of Poligny, the 
sum of 200 livres tournois that my said lord, by his letters patent given in 
Lille on August 28, 1416, has granted to them by special grace, for faith, 
because he so desired, with all his heart, the foundation of the monastery 
of these said nuns in order to participate in masses, orisons, and good 
prayers that are said therein, according to the prayer and request of my 
said lady the duchess of Burgundy. For this cause are rendered the said 
letters with other letters patent of my said lady the duchess given March 
5, 1416, addressed to the said Jehan Fraignot and to the receipt of Sister 
Clare, abbess of the said convent.35 


"Jean, duc de Bourgogne, comte de Flandre, d'Artois et de Bourgogne, palatin, seigneur de 
Salins et de Malines. Savoir faisons à tous, présents et à venir, que nous avons reçu 
l'humble supplication et requéte de notre trés chére et trés aimée compagne la duchesse 
qui nous a exposé qu'elle a obtenu, de notre saint Pére le pape, licence et autorité de 
pouvoir, s'il nous plait, fonder un certain nombre de couvents et monastères de cordeliers 
etde cordeliéres, tant de l'ordre de saint Francois que de sainte Claire, en ceux de nos pays 
et seigneuries qui bons lui sembleront, et qu'elle a la singuliére affection et dévotion de 
fonder, s'il nous plaît, l'un de ces couvents de cordelières en notre ville de Poligny, par le 
moyen et avis de notre chère et bien-aimée sœur Colette, abbesse des cordelières 
dAuxonne.’ Schnerb, John the Fearless, 440. Lopez, “L'observance franciscaine,” 97-98. 

"Aux religieuses abesse et couvent de l'ordre de saincte Clere de Poligny, la somme de II* 
livres tournois que mondit seigneur, par ses lettres patentes donnees a Lillele XXVIII* jour 
daoust mil IIII* et seze leur a ordonné, de grace especial, pour une foys, tant pour ce que, 
de tout son cuer, il a désiré l'accomplissement du monastere desdictes religieuses affin de 
participer aux messes, oroisons, bonnes prieres qui se diront en icelles, comme a la priere 
et requeste de madicte dame la duchesse de Bourgoingne. Pour ce et rendues lesdictes 
lettres avec autres lettres patentes de madicte dame la duchesse donnees le V* jour de 
mars mil IIII* seze pour ce adrecans audit Jehan Fraignot et quittance de suer Clere, 
abesse dudit couvent" Jean Fraignot was receiver general of Burgundy since September n, 
1419, and was an important resident of Chalon. John Bartier, Légistes et gens de finance au 
XVe siècle. Les conseillers des ducs de Bourgogne Philippe le Bon et Charles the Bold 
(Bruxelles, 1955-1957), 155. Bertrand Schnerb, "Les ducs de Bourgogne de la Maison de 
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The duke renewed his support in 1419: 


To the nuns, abbess, and Franciscan sisters of the convent of the monas- 
tery of Poligny, the sum of 200 francs, as a gift to them made by my said 
lord, by special grace and for faith, to use and convert in works and con- 
struction of the church, monastery, and enclosure of the aforementioned 
convent, by order of my said lord given at Provins on May 10, 1419, verified 
by the aforementioned Fraignot, and docketed by Sister Amere de 
Thoulonjon, abbess of the said convent.56 


The community moved to Poligny in 1417,3” and the cordelières or Colettines of 
Poligny were awarded a donation of three francs in 1433.38 

The founding of the convent of Seurre (1421-1423) is said to have been a 
request by Margaret of Bavaria for the eternal rest of the soul of John the 
Fearless.?? The duke had been assassinated at Montereau on September 10, 
1419, and his funeral took place at the Chartreuse of Dijon in July of 1420.4 On 
October15, 1422, Guillaume of Vienne, the lord of Seurre, intervened to exempt 
the donated property from all taxes.#! Margaret of Bavaria had the right to 
delegate power in the absence of her son Philip the Good,*? and, at the same 


Valois et les frères mendiants: une approche documentaire,” in Economie et religion: 
l'expérience des ordres mendiants (XIII-XV* s.), (ed.) N. Bériou and J. Chiffoleau (Lyon, 
2009), 292. 

36 “Aux religieuses, abbesse et seurs cordellieres du couvent et monastere de Poligny, la 
somme de deux cens frans, pour don a elles fait par mondit seigneur, de grace especial et 
pour une foiz, pour emploier et convertir en ouvraiges et construction de l'eglise, monas- 
tere et fermeté dudit couvent; pour ce, par mandement de mondit seigneur donné à 
Provins le X* jour de may mil quatre cens et dix neuf verifié sur ledit Fraignot, cy rendu 
quictance de suer Amere de Thoulonjon, abesse dudit couvent." Mollat, Favreau, Fawtier, 
Comptes, Compte de la recette générale (1° janvier-31 décembre 1418), ACO, B 1594, no. 
3685, p. 396. Schnerb, ibid., 292. Schnerb, John the Fearless, 441. 

37 Elizabeth Lopez, "Sainte Colette et la maison de Bourgogne," in Le Banquet du faisan. 1454: 
l'Occident face au défi de l'Empire ottoman, (ed.) Marie-Thérése Caron and Denis Clauzel 
(Arras, 1997), 296. 

38  Schnerb, “Les ducs de Bourgogne,” 302. The Dominican convent received the same 
amount. 

39 S. Roisin, “Colette in Dictionnaire d'Histoire et de Géographie ecclésiastique, (ed.) Albert 
de Meyer, Etienne Van Cauwenbergh, 13 (Paris, 1953), col. 245. 

40  Schnerb, John the Fearless, 680—98. 

41 Lopez, “L'observance franciscaine 100—101. 

42 Mollat, Favreau, Fawtier, Comptes, 1° partie, Compte de la recette générale de toutes les 
finances (1*' janvier-30 juin 1419), ACO, B 1601, no. 459, 135-136. 
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time, ordered charitable gestures also to be carried out in favor of other con- 
vents. À case in particular is that of the convent of the Observant Cordeliers at 
Dole, “obliged to offer prayers and orisons for the health and salvation of the 
soul of the late lord the duke, may God pardon him” [tenus et obligés de faire 
prières et oraisons pour le remède et salut de l'àme de feu mon dit seigneur le 
duc, que Dieu pardonne]. 

Colette's goal was to create convents of reformed Franciscan friars near 
monasteries of reformed Poor Clares. This was the "Burgundy Reformation" 
and these brothers and sisters were the “Colettins,” or followers of Colette. The 
Dole convent played an important role in the Colettine movement after John 
XXIII approved the convent's entry into this obedience with a bull of September 
25, 1421.55 However tensions between Conventual Franciscans and Observants 
continued; and still in 1427, Philip the Good was required to place the friars of 
this convent under ducal protection. The Dole convent had received donations 
from John the Fearless and Margaret of Bavaria for the construction of their 
church—forty francs in 1418 and two hundred francs in 1420.46 This convent in 
Dole was the starting point for numerous foundations in Burgundy and the 
surrounding area that were realized by lords of high rank or by the duke him- 
self. These included Sellières (1415) where Guillaume of Vienne played a role; 
Rougemont (1450); Belley (1451); Chalon (1452), at the request of Philip the 
Good as counseled by John of Capistrano; Petit Thons, near Darney (1452); 
Nozeroy (1461); Autun (1479), which was requested already in 1441 by Nicolas 
Rolin, chancellor to the duke of Burgundy.^? A bull of Eugene 1v dated 
September 6, 1441, authorized him to found an Observant convent in Autun.^9 

Among the Colettine Poor Clare convents founded outside Burgundy, the 
one in Decize (1419-1423) is of special interest.?? The town is in the county 
of Nevers, and was home to the countess Bonne of Artois, wife of Philip, count 


43 Schnerb, John the Fearless, 697. 

44 Sainte-Marie Perrin, La belle vie de Sainte Colette, 234. 

45 Dole, F., dép. Jura, ch.-l. ar. 

46 Mollat, Favreau, Fawtier, Comptes, Compte de la Recette générale des duché et comté de 
Bourgogne (1° janvier-31 décembre 1418), no. 2121, p. 136. Mollat, Favreau, Fawtier, Comptes, 
ibid. ( 1*' janvier-31 décembre 1420), no. 51/22 et 51/23, 793. 

47 Theurot, Dole, 868-72. Sellières, F., dép. Jura, ar. Lons-le Saunier, ch.-l. cant. Rougemont, F., 
dép. Doubs, ar. Besancon, ch.-l. cant. Belley, F., dép. Ain, ch.-l. ar. Chalon-sur-Saóne, F., dép. 
Saóne-et-Loire, ch.-l. ar. Darney, F., dép. Vosges, ar. Epinal, ch.-l. cant. Nozeroy, F., dép. Jura, 
ar. Lons-le Saunier, ch.-l. cant. Autun, F., dép. Saône-et-Loire, ch.-l. ar. 

48 Hermann Kamp, Memoria und Selbstdarstellung. Die Schiftungen des burgundischen 
Kanzlers Rolin, Beihefte der Francia 30 (Sigmaringen, 1993), 328-29. 

49 Decize, F., dép. Nièvre, ar. Nevers, ch.-l. cant. 
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of Nevers and Rethel, a brother of John the Fearless who died in 1415 at 
Azincourt. Asa widow, the countess administrated the region in the Burgundian 
tradition.5° Philip the Good married her in 1424 after the death of his first wife, 
Michelle of France, the daughter of Charles vt. Bonne of Artois, the duchess of 
Burgundy, died in childbirth the following year?! 

The founding of convents in Flanders, Artois, and Picardy began in 1437, 
thanks to the support of Philip the Good and especially of Isabelle of Portugal, 
his third wife, who arrived in Flanders on December 25, 1429, and was married 
on January 7, 1430.52 The new duchess was animated by a faith that would be 
influenced by the modern current of devotion. She granted protection to the 
reform movement of the Colettine Poor Clares, the Observant movement, and 
especially to the Order of Friars Minor (ordo fratrum minorum). She supported 
various communities, especially female ones that sought reform. These actions 
began after the period of the founding of the monasteries in the Chartreux.55 
The testament of Isabelle of Portugal dated August 9, 1471, a few months before 
her death, demonstrates the interest she had for the reform of the mendicant 
orders—only the reformed convents benefitted from donations: friars, gray 
nuns, reformed preachers, and reformed Carmelites. The Franciscan influence 
appears from the beginning of the testament in the invocations, in particular 
to Saint Anthony of Padua, and the Franciscans were the leading recipients of 
donations to religious establishments.5+ Isabelle of Portugal asked to be 
dressed in a Franciscan habit after her death: "the body of the late duchess was 
exhibited dressed in a Franciscan habit" [Le corps de feu Madame la Grande 
fut montré vêtu en habit de Cordelier].55 

Taking up the old project of Colette, the duke and duchess of Burgundy 
obtained a bull from Eugene 1v dated June 25, 1437, authorizing them to found 
a Poor Clare monastery at Hesdin. The construction was financed by Guy 


50 Lopez, "Lobservance franciscaine,’ 177-78. 

51 Sommé, Isabelle de Portugal, 24—25. 

52 Ibid. 32-35. 

53 Ibid., 451-78. Also Monique Sommé, “Les duchesses de Bourgogne, bienfaitrices des 
Chartreux; in Les Chartreux dans l'Europe médiévale et moderne: histoire, spiritualité et lit- 
urgie, (ed.) Francis Timmermans, (Liége, Cartusiana Colloque international, 6-8 octobre 
2010), forthcoming. 

54 Sommé, "Sainte Colette de Corbie, 257. Monique Sommé, “Le testament d'Isabelle de 
Portugal et la dévotion moderne,” in La dévotion moderne dans les pays bourguignons et 
rhénans des origines à la fin du XVI* siécle, (ed.) Jean-Marie Cauchies, Rencontre de 
Colmar-Strasbourg (28 septembre au 2 octobre 1988), Publication du Centre européen 
d'études bourguignonnes (XIV*-XVI* s.) 29 (Neuchâtel, 1989), 27-45. 

55 Lagrange, “Itinéraire,” 174. 
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Guilbaut, the duke's treasurer, and advanced without obstacles.56 In January 
of 1441, Colette received from Guillaume of Casal, the minister general of the 
Order, the power to take possession of the site. In his letter he mentioned 
Philip the Good and Isabelle of Portugal.5” Colette was then in Burgundy, 
and only arrived in Hesdin in the fall of 1441. In a letter to the magistrates of 
Ghent, she expressed her regret at not being able to take possession of the 
convent: 


Several times I have diligently conveyed myself to the convent newly 
built by my very renowned lady of Burgundy in the town of Hesdin and 
gathered together the nuns and prepared fully to bring them there. But 
the advice of the nobility and merchants, who are accustomed to go that 
way, is that if I were to undertake the road to this area, I would subject 
myself to great exposure, hazard, and perdition because the way is very 
dangerous and perilous, even more so for women and nuns than for 
others.58 


Colette’s travels depended on the help of the duke and duchess. During the 
construction of the convent at Hesdin, the duke and duchess were often in 
the town—for example, in November and December of 1437, and espe- 
cially from April to August in 1440, and again from September to November 


56 Lopez, Culture et sainteté, 445. Lopez, “L'observance franciscaine,” 209. 

57 Sommé, “Sainte Colette," 257. P. Ubald d'Alençon, “Lettres inédites de Guillaume de Casal 
à Sainte Colette de Corbie et notes pour la biographie de cette sainte," Etudes Franciscaines 
XIX (1908): 691. 

58 ‘J'ai plusieurs fois fait diligence de me transporter au couvent nouvellement édifié par ma 
trés redoubtée dame de Bourgogne en la ville de Hesdin, et assemblé les religieuses et 
disposé entiérement pour y mener. Mais le conseil des nobles et des marchands, qui ont 
accoutumé d'aller par delà est, si je entreprenais le chemin de ces provinces, que je 
mettrais en grande aventure, et exposition, et perdition pour la voie qui est grandement 
dangereuse et périlleuse et encore plus pour femmes et religieuses que pour autres.’ 
Sommé, "Sainte Colette," 257—58. Douillet, Sainte Colette, sa vie, ses œuvres, son culte, son 
influence (Paris, 1869), 392-95. After the Peace of Arras (1435), extortionists and vaga- 
bonds were a constant threat to security. Their disturbances in Picardy are related in 
Isabelle of Portugal's correspondence in 1442, and in 1445 in Burgundy including in the 
area around Dijon. See Monique Sommé, (ed.), La correspondance d'Isabelle de Portugal, 
duchesse de Bourgogne (1430-1471), Instrumenta 18 (Ostfildern, 2009), no. 96, 7 février 1442, 
to Antoine de Croy, the duke's first chamberlain, pp. 152—154; no. 129, 9 avril 1445, from 
Thibaud de Neufchátel, marshall of Burgundy, pp. 186-188 (car un chacun jour courrent 
en vos pays prendre bestail, corps d'hommes, bouttent feu et font tous autres maux qu'ils 
peuvent); no. 130, 11 avril 1445, from the ducal council of Dijon, pp. 188-189. 
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of 1441, this time accompanied by Charles of Orléans, freed the previous 
year from his captivity in England following the battle of Azincourt.5° In 
1441-1442, Colette supervised the arrival of nuns and Friars Minor first in 
the Hesdin convent and then in the convent at Ghent. In this group was 
Guillemette Chrétien, a Picard woman who had accompanied Colette since 
her departure from Corbie and who became abbess at the Hesdin convent. 
There was also Sister Perrine, a niece of Henri of Baume, who became the 
sacristan at Hesdin and dictated her memoirs twenty years after Colette's 
death.50 

The founding of the Ghent monastery, named Bethléem, took place under 
conditions that differed from those of the Hesdin convent. Starting in 1426, it 
was the citizens of Ghent who asked Colette to establish a foundation in their 
city. In the bull of June 26, 1427, Martin v authorized Dame Hélène Slappers to 
found a monastery in Ghent though there already existed a convent of Urbanist 
Clares. In 1428, the magistrate granted permission to found a convent of 
Colettines on city land; and in 1435, authorized the collection of donations for 
the project for a period of ten years.98! The delay in construction was probably 
due to social troubles, after the failure of the siege of Calais by Philip the Good, 
and the food shortages during the years 1436—1439.9? The site proposed was 
within the parish of Saint-Jacques and the plans were designed by Colette her- 
self, who did not arrive in Ghent until August 3, 1442, two years after the monas- 
tery's completion.9? Colette was accompanied by Sister Odette, an illegitimate 
daughter of Philip the Good, who was designated to become the first abbess.54 
Thus the founding included a relation to the duke of Burgundy in one of the 
principal cities of his states that was also the richest and most populous city of 
Flanders. During and after the restoration campaigns of 1423-1427 and 1441-1446, 


59 Herman Vander Linden, Itinéraires de Philippe le Bon, duc de Bourgogne (1419-1467) et de 
Charles, comte de Charolais (1433-1467) (Bruxelles, 1940), 177-78, 196-99, 205-206. 
Lagrange, “Itinéraire, 46-47, 66—71, 83-84. 

60  Sommé, "Sainte Colette,” 258. 

61  Hugolin Lippens, "Inventaire analytique des archives de l'abbaye de colettines à Gand,” 
Franciscana X1 (1956): 37-38 and 45. Sommé, "Sainte Colette," 260. 

62 Victor Fris, Histoire de Gand depuis les origines jusqu'en 1913 (Gand, 1930), 11-12. Richard 
Vaughan, Philip the Good. The Apogee of Burgundy (London, 1970), 85-92. Walter Prevenier 
and Marc Boone, “Le rêve d'un Etat urbain’ in Gand. Apologie d'une ville rebelle, (ed.) 
Johan Decavele (Anvers, 1989), 99-100. 

63 Lopez, Culture et sainteté, 263 and 445. 

64 Histoire abrégée de l'ordre de Sainte Claire d'Assise, (ed.) des monastères de clarisses colet- 
tines à Lyon et à Tournai, 1906, 1, p. 264. Sommé, "Sainte Colette,” 260. Lopez, “L'observance 
franciscaine 214. 
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the Ten Walle court in Ghent functioned full-time as the residence of the duke's 
family and other elevated dignitaries of the Burgundian government.55 

Unlike Ghent, there were a lot of problems associated with the founding of 
a convent in Amiens due to opposition from both religious and lay authorities. 
Resolving these problems required the intervention of both the king of France 
and the duke of Burgundy. At the time of the treaty of Arras in 1435, Charles vit 
had ceded to Philip the Good the towns and chátellenies of the Somme, includ- 
ing Saint-Quentin, Corbie, Amiens, and Abbeville.96 The city of Amiens, how- 
ever, retained a kind of undivided, neutral status between the king and the 
duke: both of them calling on it for aid and cooperating when it came to nam- 
ing officers, sometimes two for the same post such as the bailiff.” In July 1442, 
Philippe of Saveuse, counselor and chamberlain to the duke of Burgundy, and 
governor of Arras and Amiens,9? and his wife, Marie of Lully, received from 
Pope Eugene 1v, whom they had contacted, a bull authorizing the construction 
of a monastery of the Order of Saint Clare within the diocese of Amiens or 
Arras? Philippe of Saveuse and his wife were intensely devoted to Saint 
Francis and Saint Clare. When Bernard of Armagnac became protector of the 
Colettine reform, he delegated his powers to Philippe of Saveuse for the regions 
of Ile de France, Picardy, Artois, and Flanders."? For the construction of a 


65 This princely residence, later called the court of princes, first belonged in the fourteenth 
century to an Italian financier, Simon de Mirabello. See Marc Boone and Thérése de 
Hemptine, “Espace urbain et ambitions princières: les présences matérielles de l'autorité 
princière dans le Gand médiéval (12° siècle-1540) in Zeremoniell und Raum (1200-1600), 
ed Werner Paravicini, 4. Symposium der Residenzen-Kommission der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Góttingen (Postdam, 25-27 sept. 1994), Residenzen Forschung 6 
(Sigmaringen, 1997), 292-93. 

66 Vaughan, Philip the Good, 355-56. 

67 | Edouard Maugis, Documents inédits concernant la ville et le siège du bailliage d'Amiens: 
extraits des registres du Parlement de Paris et du Trésor des Chartes, t. 111, XV* s. (1397-1471) 
(Paris, 1921), 384. 

68 Kruse et Paravicini, Die Hofordnungen: the lord of Saveuse is chamberlain in 1426-1427 
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236 ; no. 16, 1449, 9, 265; no. 20, 1458, 12, 372). 

69 Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France (ensuite BnF), Picardie 34, f? 1093. 

70 Lopez, "Lobservance franciscaine, 210. Lopez, Culture et sainteté, 255-57, 361, 367-68, 
447. Sommé, "Sainte Colette,” 261. Bernard d'Armagnac, the youngest son of Bernard vit, 
Count of Armagnac, served as governor to the dauphin, the future Louis x1. He was 
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convent in Amiens, the founders offered a site that they had bought situated in 
the parish of Saint Sulpice in the northern part of the city: “in front of the 
hospital of St. Jacques" [devant de l'hospital Saint Jaque ]."! 

The king and queen of France and the duke and duchess of Burgundy sup- 
ported the efforts to overcome the “oppositions, demands, and pretentions of 
the bishop, the chapter of the catherdral, the curate of St. Sulpice, the magis- 
trates, and the citizens" [oppositions, demandes et prétentions que l'évéque, le 
chapitre de la cathédrale, le curé de Saint-Sulpice, les magistrats et les citoy- 
ens] of the city made against the project."? In December 1442, Philip the Good 
wrote a letter to the “people of the church, the mayor, aldermen, counsellors, 
the bourgeois and citizens of our town of Amiens, so that they support the 
action of the nuns for whom we have singular affection" [gens d'eglise, maire, 
eschevins, conseilliers, bourgeois et habitans de notre ville d'Amiens pour 
qu'ils soutiennent l'action des religieuses pour ce que nous avons affection 
singuliere]."? Charles vir granted letters of amortization. In January 1443, 
Queen Marie of Anjou asked the "bourgeois and inhabitants of the town of 
Amiens" [bourgeois, manans et habitans de la ville d'Amiens] to aid Colette 
and her associates and to impose “no impediment” [aucun empeschement].74 

On March 15, 1443, Philip the Good issued a passport to protect Colette on the 
road from Burgundy to Amiens as well as "forty people of her company, be they 
men or women, monks or nuns, regular or secular, together with their donkeys, 
carts, and horses" [quarante personnes de sa compagnie, soit hommes, soit 
femmes, religieux ou religieuses, réguliers ou séculiers...ensemble leurs chevaux, 
asnes, chariots, harnois].” In 1442, Colette returned to Besançon where she met 
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ters, Isabelle of Bourbon, was the second wife of Charles, the count of Charolais, the son 
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John of Capistrano, a reformer of the Franciscan Order. In January 1444, she trav- 
eled from Besançon to Amiens.’6 In Amiens there had been laborious negotia- 
tions between the Lord Saveuse and the city's judicial council to arrive at an 
agreement concerning the indemnity that the convent needed to pay to the city. 
In February 1444, the founder proposed 24 or 28 sous parisis of inheritable rent 
as compensation for the loss of rights of the councilors. The following month, 
the councilors would only grant the letters of amortization at a cost of 40 sous 
parisis and kept retention of their judicial rights except within the enclosure of 
the monastery.” The disagreements between Jean Avantage, the canons of the 
cathedral chapter, and the curate of Saint-Sulpice who possessed the rights to 
the land to be developed were finally resolved in 1445, and conventions were 
signed in 1446, under the arbitrating supervision of the abbot of Saint-Martin of 
Amiens who was designated by Pope Eugene Iv.78 

On January 26, 1445, Colette helped settle four nuns who came mostly from 
Hesdin and Besancon.?? The church of the new monastery was consecrated on 
April 23, 1445, by Bishop Jean Avantage and placed under the patronage of 
Saint George, Saint Francis, and Saint Clare.8° Colette was accompanied by 
two daughters of Jacques of Bourbon, Marie and Isabeau, two Poor Clares of 
Vevey, and Isabeau who served as the first abbess of the new convent.?! 

Even before the disagreements had been settled at Amiens, Philippe of 
Saveuse and his wife Marie of Lully developed plans for constructing a convent 
in Corbie, the hometown of Colette.82 Although the inhabitants expressed 
their consent in April 1445, the monastic community of the powerful 
Benedictine abbey of Saint Pierre opposed the foundation. The bull of Pope 
Eugene 1v authorizing its establishment was issued to Philippe of Saveuse on 
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October 30, 1445.85 The abbot, who had already been consulted in March, 
warned the founder of the probable opposition of the monks; but he yielded to 
the decision of the pope and accepted the new foundation.84 The opposition 
of the prior and the monks put a halt to the construction while the abbey pur- 
sued a trial against the founder before the Parliament of Paris that sustained 
the suspension on February 13, 1446.95 Colette had written to Charles v11 to ask 
for his support "to pay off the location to build the said convent" [d'amortir la 
place et le lieu où se faire ledit couvent] and that he order construction to 
resume.?6 The prior and other religious figures at the abbey had asked her to 
desist and stop construction. She regretfully accepted in a letter sent from 
Hesdin on March 2, 1446, and confirmed this in a second letter to the monks 
dated March 10." In a letter written in Lille on the same day, Isabelle of Portugal 
asked the prior and monks for “agreement for the foundation and institution 
of the said church and convent without question or any difficulty whatsoever" 
[adveu et consentement a la fondation et institution de ladite eglise et couvent 
sans contredit ou difficulté quelconque]. She underlined that the abbott “has 
to obey and comply, because otherwise, if you disturb the great benefit that 
will surround the said foundation, this could bring a great charge to you" [y a 
obey et obtempéré et menace: car autrement si vous estes cause de destourbier 
le grant bien que vraisemblablement enduira laditte fondacion, ce vous pour- 
rait tourner à grant charge].5? Philip the Good, who was also in Lille, wrote a 
similar letter on April 1, 1446.89 

Jean Jouffroy, the dean of Vergy, “doctor in canon and civil law, counselor of 
my lord" [docteur en droit canon et civil, conseillier de monseigneur] was sent 
by the duke and duchess to meet with the religious leaders of the abbey, who 
had accepted him as arbiter, so that they could outline what harm a new com- 
munity at Corbie would cause them.9? In a letter dated May 6, 1446, Isabelle of 
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Portugal repeated these facts to the abbot, the prior, and the monks.?! She con- 
tested the choice of the religious leaders in favor of Philippe of Nanterre, coun- 
selor and head investigator for the duke,?? as an additional arbiter, and 
recommended instead Jean Chevrot, bishop of Tournai, or Antoine Haneron, 
the preceptor of the young count of Charolais, because they are “men of the 
church" [gens d'eglise]. She requested that trust be placed in her chaplain 
Edmond of Musnier, and declared, *and we desire that the said convent is built 
and that this one is the foundation" [et desirons ledit couvent estre fait et par- 
fait et d'icelluy estre fondatresse]. Thus she replaced Philippe of Saveuse as 
founder and obtained also a bull from Eugene Iv on August 21, 1446.93 On May 
6, Philip the Good, who was in Arras with the duchess, sent a nearly identical 
letter. 

On July 29, 1446, Charles vii sent a letter of amortization, and on August 12, 
Marie of Anjou, the queen of France, pleaded with the religious leaders to 
allow the holy work to be accomplished and to treat Sister Colette and her 
religious companions with kindness.?* In similar fashion, the dauphin, the 
future Louis x1, intervened in a letter dated August 26, addressed “to the prior 
and convent of the church of St. Pierre of Corbie" [aux prieur et couvent de 
l'église de Saint-Pierre de Corbie] in which he underlined that Isabelle of 
Portugal, “step cousin of Burgundy" [belle cousine de Bourgogne], had become 
the founder.?5 

The bull of August 1446 naming Isabelle of Portugal as the official founder of 
the Corbie convent also named commissioners to consider the complaints and 
adjudicate any eventual damages caused to the monks. One of them was Jean 
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Baudouin, abbot at the monastery of Averbode;?9 who delivered his decision 
on October 30, 1446. He threatened the monks of Corbie, as well as all those 
who would oppose the construction project, with excommunication, suspen- 
sion, and interdiction.?? In 1447, Jean Lorfévre, the duke's head investigator, 
traveled to Corbie "for the completion of the construction of the church of St. 
Clare that my lady the duchess of Burgundy had the devotion to have built and 
founded in the said town of Corbie" [pour le fait de l'edifficacion de l'église 
Sainte Claire que madame la duchesse de Bourgoigne avoit devocion de faire 
construire et fonder en ladicte ville de Corbie].9° 

But all of these interventions were of no use. The lengthy argument pre- 
sented later by the monks of Corbie to the count of Charolais, the future 
Charles the Bold, in favor of the preservation of their prerogatives, demon- 
strated their absolute hostility to the project of building a *monastery of men- 
dicant women, which in truth does not have so much to recommend it, nor 
such a great benefit to be worth taking the patrimony of the said monks" [mon- 
astere de femmes mendiant, qui a la verite n'est pas de si grant recommanda- 
tion, ne de sy grant fruit que s'en doye prendre le pastrimoine desdits religieux 
pour leur bailer].?? This was clearly a combat mounted by an old and presti- 
gious religious establishment against a mendicant convent that risked threat- 
ening their hegemony in the town.!°° After the death of Colette in Ghent on 
March 6, 1447, the duke and duchess of Burgundy handed over the founding to 
the king of France who in turn named his son, Charles, duke of Berry, as the 
founder of the Corbie convent in May 1448.19! The monastery was not com- 
pleted until 1480. In a communiqué dated March 10, 1480, Louis x1 authorized 
the religious leaders of Saint Clare of Arras to finish the construction and retire 
there.!?? Philippe of Saveuse was not discouraged by the difficulties at Corbie. 
In 1451, a bull from Nicolas v authorized him to construct a convent for Friars 
Minor in Doullens.!?? And lastly, in 1460, he founded, along with Marie of Lully, 
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the convent for the Poor Clares of Arras that had been planned already during 
Colette's lifetime.!04 

The monastery at Anvers was established the next year.!5 On December 17, 
1468, Isabelle of Portugal obtained permission from Paul 11 to found a Poor 
Clare monastery in Tournai.9 The Colettine sisters consistently benefitted 
from the support of Isabelle of Portugal and Philip the Good. Indeed, the duke's 
library contained two copies of the Life of Saint Colette by Pierre de Vaux.107 
Support came through his donations, for example the aid "for the work on the 
church of St. Clare in Hesdin" [pour les ouvraiges de l'eglise sainte Clare de 
Hesdin] in 1439.18 Philip the Good also intervened in disputes between the 
reform Poor Clare convents and the Observant Franciscans. In a letter sent from 
Brussels on February 22, 1460, addressed to juridical officials throughout his 
lands—Flanders, Brabant, Artois, Picardy, Panthieu, Hainau, Holland, Zéland, 
and Namur, among others—Philip wrote on behalf of the Colettines, to save 
the male Colletins threatened by the Observant Franciscans, “which are vul- 
garly called 'of the bull" [qu'on appelle vulgairement de la bulle], who wanted 
to impose their control. According to the duke, the Observants based their argu- 
ments on the bulls of Eugene Iv and Callixtus 111, who left them free to govern 
with their own vicars, whereas Colette wanted to remain obedient to the 
Conventual minister general. Philip the Good ordered his officials to defend the 
male and female religious personnel against "all oppressions or constraints that 
might be done, or inferred to be done, to them, both by the said Observant 
Friars of the said bull and others, whomever they might be" [toutes oppressions 
ou contraintes qui leur pourroient estre faictes et inferées, tant par lesdits reli- 
gieux de l'observance desdits vicaires de ladicte bulle comme aultres, quelx 
qu'ilz soient]./?? A similar letter of defense was issued later by Charles the 
Bold.!? Still later, Charles v reaffirmed the exemption of the Colettines in 
Ghent, Bruges, Arras, Cambrai and Hesdin from the Observant jurisdiction.!!! 

With Charles the Bold, and especially his wife Margaret of York, whom he 
married in 1468 and who would survive him by many years as his dowager 
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(she died in 1503), the same policy in favor of the Colettines was applied. 
Margaret of York had a particular devotion for Colette of Corbie whose beatifi- 
cation procedures began in 1471." Following the miracles that were attributed 
to Colette, she was revered by women who hoped to give birth, and this encour- 
aged the devotion of the duchess who remained childless.!? To the convent in 
Ghent where Colette died and was buried, she donated a richly illuminated 
manuscript of Pierre de Vaux's Vie de Sainte Colette in which she appears kneel- 
ing with Charles the Bold, behind Colette who is shown having her vision of 
Saint Anne.!^ On the last folio is written in her own hand, "Your loyal daughter 
Margaret of England, pray for her and for her salvation" [Votre loyale fylle 
Margaret d'Angleterre priez pour elle et pour son salut]. At the start of the next 
century, Margaret of Austria, the daughter of Marie of Burgundy, who had the 
same devotion, owned a copy of the Life of Saint Colette made especially for 
her.!5 

Margaret of York founded two convents for Poor Clares in her dower: in 
Brielle in 1483, and in Malines in 1501.6 The town of Brielle is a port situated on 
the isle of Voorne that was given to her as dower after the death of Charles the 
Bold (1477). Margaret of York obtained the authorization to found in April 1483, 
and made regular donations of money and food to the convent. In 1495, she 
commissioned a stained glass window for the church of the convent, which 
when completed represented her with Charles the Bold facing the Holy Cross 
presented by St. Margaret.! In 1501, Margaret of York founded the convent at 
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Melaan, near Malines; and on January 25, wearing the habit of a novice of the 
Third Order of Franciscans, she led the sisters into the newly reconstructed 
convent.!!$ 

In 1490, Margaret of York established a Colettine convent in Lille “according 
to the Rule of St. Clare" [selon la régle de sainte Claire] with gray nuns who had 
chosen Colette's reform and were moved into their quarters by Isabelle of 
Portugal in 1453.!? Despite reservations of the councilors and clergy of the city, 
twenty-five gray nuns out of thirty-two became Poor Clares following a bull of 
April 20, 1490. At the same time a small convent of Franciscan friars was estab- 
lished to serve the new community.?? Convents in Liège (1474), Bruges (1479), 
Péronne (1481), Cambrai (1496), and Brussels (1503) were also founded around 
this time.'?! 

The support given to the work of Colette of Corbie and her successors by the 
dukes and especially the duchesses of Burgundy was part of a constant politi- 
cal policy that favored reformed religious orders. With Margaret of Bavaria this 
action took place in the southern lands (the duchy and county of Burgundy) 
where she held her power in the name of John the Fearless. With Isabelle of 
Portugal, efforts on behalf of the Colettines expanded throughout the entire 
Burgundian territory that grew under Philip the Good. Margaret of York, the 
wife of Charles the Bold, followed the model offered by the dowager duchess. 
Later the same continuity is evident with Margaret of Austria, the sister of 
Philip the Fair, who, like her mother, the duchess Marie of Burgundy, inter- 
vened in favor of Colette of Corbie. 
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CHAPTER 3 


But Where to Draw the Line? Colette of Corbie, 
Joan of Arc and the Expanding Boundaries of 
Women's Leadership in the Fifteenth Century 


Jane Marie Pinzino 


Colette of Corbie and Joan of Arc energetically uplifted and transformed their 
respective worlds—two distinct, yet overlapping worlds in early fifteenth- 
century France and Flanders. Despite popular narratives that circulated in 
later centuries about a personal encounter between Colette and Joan, histori- 
cal records have not documented a meeting. However, the memory of subse- 
quent generations joining these two women together in direct encounter 
suggests that they perceived key similarities between the two, i.e. leadership 
qualities that set Colette and Joan apart from other women in their generation, 
if not also from female leaders of future generations. 

As Colette's younger contemporary in a fervently charismatic society endur- 
ing prolonged conflict and crisis—including the Hundred Years' War, the Papal 
Schism, and contentious divisions among the Franciscan order— Joan inher- 
ited from Colette a model of inspired female leadership that she innovatively 
extended into lay society, including military ranks. “Charismatic society" is a 
term derived from the sociological work of Max Weber and used here to frame 
the leadership of Colette and Joan, and importantly, the worlds of their devout 
supporters who championed the women and their missions. In Weber's analy- 
sis, "charisma" is a strategy that resolves pressing social upheavals by creating 
rallying points for communal unity in the relationship between a prophet and 
her followers. "The holder of charisma seizes the task that is adequate for him 
and demands obedience and a following by virtue of his mission. His success 
determines whether he finds them! Both Colette and Joan laid claim to an 
authority of divine inspiration by which they exercised transformational lead- 
ership in their worlds of social crisis. A community affirmed each woman's 
claims to divine inspiration and commited itself to her cause, actively empow- 
ering her leadership in tangible ways. Colette and Joan both enjoyed clear, and 
at times intense, affirmation of their divine missions from distinct groups of 
supporters. Both women grappled with the complexities of a fractured society 


1 MaxWeber On Charisma and Institution Building, (ed.) S.N. Eisenstadt (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1968), 21. 
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by endeavoring to build symmetry, a world of lived peace below aligned to that 
of realized peace in heaven.? 

Identified as intermediaries between heaven and earth, their leadership 
roles revitalized specific covenants made between a merciful God and frag- 
mented peoples. This essay considers their lives as represented in texts 
authored by male clergy who heralded them as holy women soon after their 
deaths. In this examination of the earliest biographies of the two women, the 
official rendering of Colette versus that of Joan emerges in bold relief, helping 
us to understand both women more fully. The texts show that, in the context of 
competing ideologies and political propaganda among the French, the idea of 
reform of the existing social order gained prominence as a political concept 
among the intelligentsia and underwent significant development that included 
openness to fresh possibilities for female leadership.? 

Colette (1381-1447) was an only child, born in Corbie near the cathedral city 
of Amiens, a town in northern France where a Benedictine abbey long stood. 
Colette is remembered for ushering in austere reforms first among the female, 
then the male order of Franciscans, wielding significant authority among sec- 
tors of the mendicant society, as well as in the eyes of the Burgundian ruling 
elite, with no less affirmation than that of a pope.^ Joan (1412-1431) was one of 
five children born to a farming family in the village of Domrèmy in the Lorraine 
region of eastern France. Joan rose up at age seventeen to direct French armies 
against the English and their Burgundian supporters. The Anglo-Burgundian 
political alliance that Colette endorsed and Joan abhorred sought to submit 
France to the English throne. In 1429, when Joan took the military reins to steer 
the fortunes of the French kingdom towards political independence from the 
English, Colette had already spent two decades in establishing and reforming 
communities of Franciscan female and male religious. 

In her reform efforts for the Franciscan order, Colette first exerted influence 
over its female branch, “the Poor Clares,” and then extended her efforts to the 
friars. The Order of St. Clare was from its outset in the thirteenth century an 


2 Max Weber, On Charisma and Institution Building, 253-267. 

3 Jan Dumolyn, “Justice, Equity and the Common Good,” in The Ideology of Burgundy: The 
Promotion of National Consciousness, 1364-1565, (eds.) D'Arcy Jonathan Dacre Boulton and Jan 
R. Veenstra (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 11. 

4 Forfull treatment of Colette's spheres of influence, see Nancy Bradley Warren, Women of 
God and Arms Female Spirituality and Political Conflict, 1380-1600 (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 2005), 11-35. For historical reference to Colette's audi- 
ence with the pope, see Pierre de Vaux's Vie de Colette in Ubald d'Alençon, ed., Les Vies 
De Ste. Colette Boylet De Corbie: Réformatrice Des Fréres Mineurs Et Des Clarisses (Nabu 
Press, 2011), 18. 
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enclosed order, while the male mendicants traveled the land, ministering to the 
poor and accepting alms as had Jesus and his followers. We do not know with 
certainty whether Colette knew how to write or whether she may have had an 
amanuensis. What survives from her “pen” are about 15 letters concerning vari- 
ous matters relating to the Franciscan way of life, as well as constitutions for 
her Poor Clare houses. A “Testament of Colette of Corbie” exists but its authen- 
ticity is dubious. Colette's vision of reform was rooted in mystical experience, 
and revolved around tightening the boundaries of faith and practice with an 
emphasis on rigorous ascetic discipline. While Colette primarily affiliated with 
the Burgundian cause in the Hundred Years' War, she did not enter the battle- 
field, and her political action was more ecclesiastical than nationalistic, though 
the Burgundians drew extensively upon her sanctity both during her lifetime 
and “afterlife” for symbolic capital in their struggle for the throne of France.5 

Like Colette, Joan undertook to transform her world and reinforce its bound- 
aries through visionary mandate, though unlike Colette, Joan did not express 
her ideals in a traditional religious vocation. Joan's domain was the battlefield 
upon which she rallied and guided French troops against their enemies. Her 
community consisted of soldiers in the field, and while that world was informed 
by practices and principles quite different from the religious followers of 
Colette, Joan brought a stern and clear discipline to the men in camp in much 
the same way that Colette did for the Franciscans under her direction. 

In addition, members of the Order of Friars Minor claimed a special minis- 
try in the Hundred Years' War of exhortatory preaching to uplift and unify the 
tattered French social order, and provided comfort and sacraments to soldiers 
in the field. In this way, the spheres of influence that Colette and Joan moved 
within intersected palpably. Both female leaders aligned their positions with 
ideologies that conceived of a moral political order, ruled by a sovereign dedi- 
cated to the common good, and directed by God who spoke through them. 

Their fifteenth-century biographers explicitly commemorated Colette and 
Joan as moral exemplars, though the two holy women had maintained differing 
allegiances in a complex struggle for control of France that included English, 
Burgundian, and Armagnac factions. "Burgundian" is a complex term that bears 
more than one meaning. On the one hand, "Burgundian" refers to the people 
belonging to a geographic region ruled by the House of Burgundy, located in 
northern France and Flanders and comprised by a diverse population speaking 
French, German, and Dutch. In a narrower sense, "Burgundian" refers to the 


5 Nancy Bradley Warren, “Monastic Politics: St. Colette of Corbie, Franciscan Reform, and the 
House of Burgundy,’ in New Medieval Literatures, vol. v, (eds.) Rita Copeland, David Lawton, 
and Wendy Scase (New York: Oxford University Press, 2002), 207. 
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political faction in the Hundred Years’ War which politically opposed the House 
of Valois and the divine right of Charles v11 in favor of rule by the English. Joan 
explicitly named the Burgundians as her enemy in her trial for heresy: 


Asked if [those of] the village of Maxey were Burgundians or enemies of 
the Burgundians, she answered they were Burgundians. Asked if the 
voice told her in her youth to hate the Burgundians, she answered that 
since she knew that the voices were for the King of France, she did not 
like the Burgundians. Item, she said that the Burgundians would have war 
if they did not do as they should; and she knew it from her voice.® 


Colette was a holy woman embraced by the Burgundians in their war against 
Charles vii and his supporters, and conversely also tapped by Charles to lend 
her charismatic authority to his rule, making her something of a bi-partisan 
figure. However, Nancy Bradley Warren has well noted, “...the house of 
Burgundy in particular took a keen interest in Colette and her nuns." The 
Burgundians were particularly avid in drawing Colette and her vital, "symbolic 
capital" to their cause, endowing its military and political campaigns with 
social and spiritual benefits.$ This symbolic capital translated into palpable, 
public loyalties to Colette's benefactors, the Burgundian ruling elite including 
Margaret of Bavaria, wife of John the Fearless, titled the Duke of Burgundy, an 
ambitious political figure and self-acknowledged assassin who vied for politi- 
cal power in France.? 

Joan, in contrast, was a holy woman who staunchly led “Armagnac” armies 
in driving out the English from the French kingdom and subduing their 
Burgundian allies within. Joan channeled her own symbolic capital to the dau- 
phin Charles (crowned Charles vii in 1429), heir to the Valois throne whose 
father, Charles v1, had been mentally imbalanced, earning him the nickname 
Charles the Mad [Le Fou]. Charles vii's own competence as a ruler is still 


6 "Interrogata si apud villam de Marcey erant Burgundi, vel adversarii Burgundorum: 
respondit quod erant Burgundi. Interrogata an vox dixerit ei, dum juvenis esset, quod odi- 
ret Burgundos: respondit quod, postquam intellexit illas voces esse pro rege Franciae, ipsa 
non dilexit Burgundos. Item dixit quod Burgundi habebunt guerram, nisi faciant quod 
debent; et hoc scit per praedictam vocem." Jules Quicherat, ed., Procés de Condamnation et 
de Réhabilitation de Jeanne d'Arc dite la Pucelle, vol. 1 (Paris: Jules Renouard, 1841), 65-66. 
Craig Taylor, Joan of Arc: La Pucelle (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2006), 129. 

7 Warren, Women of God and Arms Female Spirituality and Political Conflict, 1380-1600, 17. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Bertrand Schnerb, “Un acte de Jean sans Peur en faveur des dominicaines de La Thieuloye 
(1414) Revue du Nord 356-357, no. 3 (2004): 729. 
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debated by historians, including those who have indicted him for abandoning 
Joan when she stood isolated and vulnerable at her heresy trial in 1431. In his 
own day, Charles vir's reputation suffered from widely circulating rumors that 
his mother, Isabeau, declared him to be illegitimate.!? The virtues and strength 
of character that Colette and Joan each displayed during their lifetimes pose 
striking foils to the murky reputations of the male leaders who actively and 
consciously drew upon their symbolic capital. Indeed, history remembers 
Charles vir as the “Victorious,” because of the triumph over the English that 
Joan of Arc successfully brought about at Orléans. 

Still, why did the secular allegiances of these two holy women, Colette and 
Joan, differ so? On one level, they shared a mission to repair their world under- 
written by a Christian piety that professed obedience to God's will. On another 
level, they individually embraced competing ethical values and conflicting 
sensibilities concerning the very nature of God's activity in their lives and the 
locus of the sacred itself within the world. Colette adhered to the cloister, Joan 
the public sphere. However, although their respective political allegiances 
were often opposed, the paradigm of leadership that emerges from the mem- 
ory of their supporters was strikingly similar, including the authority they exer- 
cised among men living in community: for Colette, her reformed houses of 
male Franciscans, and for Joan, the ranks of military personnel who fought on 
behalf of the Armagnac cause. 

For both Colette and Joan, transformation meant reform, i.e. restoration to 
the moral witness of divine revelations from an earlier historical time at a com- 
munal level, and moral repentance from personal sin on the individual level. 
Colette's creative vision hearkened back to the singular ideals of Saints Francis 
and Clare of Assisi in the early thirteenth century, with their rigorous commit- 
ment to poverty in imitation of Jesus in the New Testament. For Joan, the foun- 
dational event defining her mission was the sacred anointing of French kings 
by holy chrism at Reims, a longstanding, popular tradition of divine right.!! 
A driving impulse to have Charles anointed at Reims as King of France ignited 
Joan's spiritual imagination with a mission of liberation for the dauphin who 
had been living fearfully in retreat from the English. 

Though Joan with her French armies had raised the siege of Orléans on 
May 8, 1429, and then escorted Charles to his coronation at the Cathedral of 
Reims on July 17,1429, she did not go on to enjoy a long life and lengthy string of 


10 Tracy Adams, The Life and Afterlife of Isabeau of Bavaria (Baltimore: John Hopkins 
University Press, 2010), 43. 

11 Sergio Bertelli, The King's Body: Sacred Rituals of Power in Medieval and Early Modern 
Europe (Penn State Press, 2003), 25. 
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successes as had Colette. Joan perished at the stake at the age of nineteen on May 
30, 1431, following a trial for heresy infamously conducted by a Burgundian, Pierre 
Cauchon, her mortal enemy. That disturbing event was well documented in the 
fifteenth century, and has been extensively considered in modem scholarship 
since the nineteenth century with the foundational editions of Jules Quicherat.!2 

Less well known may be the dramatic sequel to Joan’s heresy conviction that 
took place in her "rehabilitation," a set of legal proceedings that nullified her 
condemnation. The proceedings of rehabilitation comprised extensive inqui- 
ries and interrogations that resulted in a legal reversal issued in 1456 by the 
Inquisitor General of France, Jean Bréhal. In his Recollectio, Bréhal ruled to nul- 
lify Joan's condemnation in a detailed and formally written statement that pro- 
claimed her to have been specially chosen by God for the work of liberating 
French territories from the English and returning them to Charles vit, the 
divinely ordained monarch. "That indeed was the time in which, with God 
granting and the Maid herself cooperating, victory forever yielded the return of 
Normandy and the assault on Aquitaine to the glorious King Charles v11 against 
the English enemies" [Quod quidem tempus est, in quo, largiente Deo et ipsa 
electa Puella cooperante, regi glorioso Carolo septimo adversus Anglicos hostes 
in reductione Normannie et oppugnatione Aquitanie semper cessit victoria ].? 

Bréhal’s legal judgment with its accompanying biographical narratives 
explicitly restored Joan's reputation and promoted her sanctity. The lengthy 
proceedings began in 1449, when the last of the English departed northwest 
France, and were finalized by 1456. In his Recollectio, the Inquisitor General 
exonerated the Maid from heresy and witchcraft, and vigorously argued her 
leadership as obedience to God’s will. The Recollectio proffered a hagiographic 
narrative, or indeed series of narratives, based on surviving eyewitness testi- 
monies and the record of Joan’s own testimony, all meticulously explicated by 
scripture and canon law. While Joan was, of course, by then deceased, the 
explicitly stated intent in the Recollectio was to officially and publicly replace 
her disgraced memory with one not only of innocence, but sanctity. In the 
simplest terms, Bréhal’s biography transferred Joan’s eternal residence from 


12 Jules Quicherat, ed., Procès de Condamnation et de Réhabilitation de Jeanne d'Arc dite la 
Pucelle, 5 vols. (Paris: Jules Renouard, 1841). Consult also more recent studies and editions: 
Régine Pernoud and Marie-Véronique Clin, Joan of Arc: Her Story (New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 1999); Karen Sullivan, Interrogation of Joan of Arc (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1999); Daniel Hobbins, ed., The Trial of Joan of Arc (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 2005). 

13 Pierre Duparc, Procès en Nullité de la Condamnation de Joan d'Arc, vol. 2 (Paris: 
C. Kilincksieck, 1977-1988), 410. 
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hell to heaven in the ecclesiastical record. According to the Inquisitor General's 
directives, this declaration of Joan's restoration to good renown was to be pro- 
claimed in public places throughout the French kingdom.!^ 

Joan’s so-called "vita," therefore, was issued within a decade following the 
first vita for Colette which appeared soon after the latter's death in 1447. The 
writing of their respective biographies thus occurred nearly simultaneously in 
mid-fifteenth century. Taken together, these two texts document key hagio- 
graphical sentiments on the part of their authors, and tell a remarkable, if con- 
flictual story of expanding boundaries of women's overt leadership in 
traditionally male-defined spheres in the fifteenth century. The unique leader- 
ship roles of both Colette and Joan were not only endorsed, but posthumously 
heightened by members of the male, educated elite. This happened through 
what the clergymen wrote and what they refrained from writing, as well as in 
the languages in which they elected to write. 

In her day, Colette sought to transform the Franciscan order, while Joan the 
French kingdom; Colette the cloistered, religious life, while Joan the public, lay 
society. Both were celebrities in their time, traveling extensively in exercise of 
their authority, directing male followers and risking personal safety in service 
to their missions. What Elisabeth Lopez and André Vauchez have said of 
Colette is true of Joan as well; she apparently claimed little for her own honor, 
and preferred “action to speech." 5 Neither woman left writings in her own 
hand that defined her leadership. Indeed, Joan could neither read nor write, 
though echoes of her voice may be discerned in the letters she dictated, as well 
as in her trial interrogations. 

Rather than inscribing textual legacies, both Colette and Joan largely con- 
cerned themselves with activism, i.e. with lived accomplishments of transfor- 
mation, first in their own bodies, then through the communal bodies in which 
they participated. Upon their deaths, it was up to their clergy supporters to 
interpret and narrate their lives for posterity. The male supporters did this with 
a keen eye towards their canonizations. 

The “biographies” of Colette and of Joan were authored for political and 
devotional purposes, successfully paving the way towards the canonization of 
each woman, albeit centuries later. In the case of Colette, her earliest vita was 
authored by her Franciscan confessor, Pierre de Vaux (also known as Pierre de 
Reims, or Pierre de Rains) as early as 1447. In the case of Joan, the Dominican 
prelate and canon lawyer, Jean Bréhal, handed down his Recollectio of 1456, 


14 Ibid, 610. 
15 Elisabeth Waller Lopez, Colette of Corbie (1381-1447): Learning and Holiness 
(St. Bonaventure, NY: Franciscan Institute, 2011), xi. 
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twenty-five years after the Maid's execution.!6 Pierre de Vaux wrote his hagiog- 
raphy of Colette in the French vernacular; Jean Bréhal narrated Joan's life in 
medieval Latin, in a consilium [legal opinion]. The two lives issue from distinct 
Christian literary genres, one liturgical and the other legal. However, the texts 
share much more in common than one would suppose at first consideration. 
In their works, the authors laid out the sanctity of females who, according to 
ample historical evidence, exercised leadership and authority in traditionally 
male spheres. Colette was eventually canonized in 1807, Joan in 1920. Given 
that Colette and Joan were highly venerated during their lifetimes and in their 
mid-fifteenth-century "afterlives, this lengthy delay in their canonizations 
may represent, in part, a boundary at which late medieval society drew a fault 
line—a wavering line to be sure—against the formal institutionalization of 
female leadership in male spheres. The decrees of the Council of Trent in the 
16th century later underscored confinement for women. 

The boundaries of hagiographical texts are inherently directed towards 
transcending themselves, as the biographies of Colette and Joan demonstrate. 
Every text establishes boundaries, with an opening word and a final word, 
though its meanings may not be finite. Hagiographical texts, moreover, 
including the two under discussion here, overtly aim to portray a limitless 
divine through the finite word. In their respective efforts to heighten the mar- 
velous presence of God at work in the women's lives, Pierre de Vaux and Jean 
Bréhal both emphasize the diminutive quality of the two holy women. Pierre 
de Vaux rarely uses Colette's name, instead formulaically repeating the phrase 
"the little servant of our Lord" [la petite ancelle de notre Seigneur] throughout 
the vita. Pierre reports that Colette declined to be referred to as *mother" 
[mére] by the communities over which she was abbess, preferring the more 
egalitarian "sister" [suer].!® Joan was widely known by the informal title “the 
Maid” [la Pucelle] during her lifetime, including in letters she dictated, a term 
that Bréhal translates into the Latin “Puella,” used throughout the Recollectio. 
Above all however, it was Colette and Joan’s humility that their biographers 
held up as virtuous, and for which their nicknames, youth and physical stature 
served as textual metaphors. As Pierre de Vaux put it, citing Augustine, 
“Humility is the root of all other virtues” [Humilité est la rachine de tous aul- 
tres vertus ].!? 


16 Marie Joseph Belon and François Balme, Jean Bréhal, Grand Inquisiteur de France, et la 
Réhabilitation de Jeanne d'Arc (P. Lethielleux, 1893). 

17 Mieke Bal and Christine van Boheemen, Narratology: Introduction to the Theory of 
Narrative (University of Toronto Press, 2009), 5. 

18 Ubald d'Alencon and Pierre de Vaux, Les Vies De Ste. Colette Boylet De Corbie, 15. 
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While modern scholarship has extensively endeavored to distinguish 
between historical fact and fiction in these obviously political texts that pro- 
moted the memory of Colette and Joan, it is ultimately not completely possi- 
bles, to separate the devotional aspect from literal truth in hagiography.?° 
Instead, insight into the real workings of a charismatic leader always requires 
consideration of the supporters that ratified an individual's claims to divine 
authority. Important for this study, Pierre de Vaux and Jean Bréhal stand as the 
most institutionally powerful hagiographers for Colette and Joan from the 
women's own generation. The truths about history embedded in these works 
are best not understood in their literal value, but for the insight they provide 
into the particular historical individuals by whom they were written, and the 
historical communities for which they were written. In contemporary par- 
lance, the terms "historical fiction" and *myth" offer the clearest possibilities of 
meanings conveyed through these texts from de Vaux and Bréhal.?! 

Through this comparison and contrast, I propose that Pierre de Vaux's vita of 
Colette, and Jean Bréhal's Recollectio in defense of Joan, were male-authored artic- 
ulations of female sanctity that endorsed the deeply controversial social transfor- 
mations which each women undertook but fell short of wholly accomplishing on 
her own terms and in her time. In short, the narratives take up the causes where 
their lives ended, creating worlds of socially cohesive meanings beyond the texts. 
While ostensibly looking back upon the lives of Colette and Joan, the authors were 
in fact defining the future they themselves wished to live in. 

It is this dimension of a realized eschatology within the texts that focuses 
my present study. Pierre de Vaux's Vie de Colette and Jean Bréhal's Recollectio 
signify the turbulent, underlying processes of social transformation that char- 
acterized the fifteenth century, each author formulating order out of chaos, 
blessing out of struggle, truth out of falsehood. Taken together, they bespeak a 
cogent endorsement of the vernacular in both language and piety as a mode of 
resolution for the bitter divisions among the educated and ruling male elite, 
both church and crown. 

Moreover, all narratives offer what Jerome Bruner has theorized as "durativ- 
ity,” ie. a sequential unity and ordering of time.?? I suggest that in the case of 


20 Felice Lifshitz, “Beyond Positivism and Genre: 'Hagiographical Texts as Historical 
Narrative," Viator 25 (January 1, 1994), 95-113. 
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hagiographical narratives, as seen in these instances of Colette and Joan, the 
durativity aims to reach beyond physical death into the future, if not eternity. 
The texts prolonged the holy women's missions and extended their symbolic 
capital and personal power into ongoing transformation of the social realm. 

Lopez's landmark study of Colette, Colette of Corbie (1381-1447): Learning 
and Holiness closely details the similarities between Pierre de Vaux's Vie de 
Colette and Thomas of Celano's official vita for St. Clare of Assisi. As founder of 
the "Poor Clares,” i.e. the Second Order of Franciscans, Clare had been speedily 
canonized in 1255, a mere two years after her death. Lopez's work also exam- 
ines the vita for Colette authored by Perrine of Baume, (a close female associ- 
ate of Colette), that appeared later in the fifteenth century (ca. 1477), decades after 
Pierre de Vaux's version. Lopez has aptly demonstrated that Pierre de Vaux's 
Vie de Colette omitted salient historical facts from the biography that were well 
known to him, including especially Colette's overt leadership activities in 
establishing and reforming communities of male religious. Pierre de Vaux 
appears to have been at pains to avoid anything controversial in his portrayal 
of Colette's life, producing a readily palatable vita.?? Pierre speaks primarily in 
indirect and vague terms about the content and process of Colette's initiatives 
for Franciscan reform. In one of a few instances Pierre makes explicit that 
Colette directed her efforts towards the Franciscan order as a whole and not 
merely the female branch, i.e. in his telling of Colette's meeting with the pope 
who authorized her mission: "The [second] thing she asked for was the repara- 
tion and reformation of the orders that St. Francis had established" [La secunde 
chosse qu'elle demanda fust la reparacion et reformacion des ordres que mon- 
sieur saint Francois institua |.^ According to de Vaux, Colette had received a 
vision from St. Francis himself on this matter prior to visiting the pope, and 
then proceeded to institute her reforms with full approprobation from the 
pope below and heaven above. 

The fact that Pierre de Vaux wrote the vita in French rather than in Latin 
invites consideration of the idea of where, as her confessor he may have 
wished to draw the line with regard to Colette's leadership. This question is 
especially pertinent in light of the vigorous disputes between Conventual and 
Observant Franciscans, disputes that only intensified after Colette's death. 
Colette's reforms and her uncompromising endorsement of poverty aligned 
most clearly with the Observants. A vita written in a vernacular language was a 
devotional work that had the potential to reach the widest possible audience 


23 Pierre de Vaux's French text was translated into Latin by another member of the 
Franciscan order for official purposes, ca. 1450. Lopez, Colette of Corbie (1381-1447), xii, 
10, 487. 

24  Ubald d'Alençon and Pierre de Vaux, Les Vies de Ste. Colette Boylet De Corbie, 38. 
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in a targeted geographical region, lay as well as clerical. A work such as this 
would have been important for sustaining an active spirituality within the 
Colettine communities after their foundress' death, many members of which 
would not have been well-schooled in Latin. The language of the people, more- 
over, embodied the spirit of Franciscan poverty and compassion for the poor 
that was crucial to Colette's identity, as it should be remembered that Colette 
herself had not formally studied Latin. 

In addition, a vita in the vernacular served the purpose of promoting venera- 
tion of Colette among communities of Franciscan friars and Poor Clares in 
French-speaking territories beyond the houses she herself had governed. Pierre 
de Vaux's vita bore at least the ideal of unity among the houses of the fractious 
Franciscan order, functioning as a work of internal propaganda. Moreover, a 
vernacular vita potentially reached beyond the splintered communities of the 
mendicant order itself to meet the devotional thirst of a growing and educated 
laity, an upswell in piety that was particularly noteworthy among women, and 
particularly among the French, including Burgunidan, upper classes in the late 
medieval period. Therefore, by writing Colette's life in French rather than Latin, 
Pierre de Vaux cast the widest possible net for readership, beckoning the largest 
number of possible devotees to Colette and her reforms. Pierre outlined an 
expanding circle of popular accomodation for his work's influence. 

In extending the reach of Colette's vita, Pierre's text ironically bears respon- 
sibility for a future that downplayed rather than embraced the tangible leader- 
ship in male spheres that Colette in fact exercised. Pierre found it necessary to 
dilute the reality of Colette's activism, both her support for the all-but-now-lost 
cause of Anglo-Burgundian political control of France by 1447, together with 
her unorthodox leadership role among communities of male Franciscans. 
Instead, Pierre chose to depict Colette's holiness in the vita as that of a vision- 
ary and ecstatic contemplative who occasioned familiar miracles of individual 
healing and moral repentance. Pierre cleanly excised controversial elements 
from Colette's memory while likely aiming to enhance the likelihood of her 
speedy canonization. Vitally, Pierre de Vaux's French vita for Colette offered 
common ground for devotional unity between Armagnacs and Burgundians in 
the reconstruction of the French kingdom restored to Charles v11. 

Joan's fifteenth-century vita, referring here to Bréhal's unique text, was syn- 
thesized by the Inquisitor General from a dossier of consilia crafted by French 
prelates after the tide of the Hundred Years' War turned finally and firmly in 
favor of Charles vir. The rehabilitation proceedings unfolded from 1449-1456, 
culminating under the direction of Jean Bréhal, Inquisitor General of France, 
and cogent supporter of the Armagnac cause and the divine right of Charles 
vit to the French throne. Jean Bréhal was a political opponent to Pierre 
Cauchon, the former redeeming what the latter had condemned. 
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Bréhal's Recollectio argues the legal nullification of Joan's condemnation 
trial based on numerous violations of canon law and technical procedure. The 
Inquisitor identified the abuses leveled by Bishop Pierre Cauchon to include 
the following key matters: 1) Joan had no defense counsel during her trial, and 
was forced to defend herself, 2) Joan's interrogators and judges were her mor- 
tal enemies who maliciously plagued her with difficult and deceptive ques- 
tions; 3) no key witnesses favorable to Joan's defense or from her political party 
were summoned; 4) the trial was conducted in Rouen rather than in her home 
diocese, as required by canon law, where she had eyewitness supporters; 5) 
Joan was held in a military prison harshly guarded by male soldiers rather than 
in an ecclesiastical prison appropriately and safely guarded by women; 6) the 
presiding bishop had expressed ill will, even death threats, towards clerics par- 
ticipating in the trial who attempted to soften the interrogations or speak 
kindly of the defendant; 7) the substance of the trial interrogations dwelled on 
matters non-essential to the primary tenets of the faith, i.e. on “optional” prac- 
tices such as private devotions to angels and saints; Joan's wearing of men's 
clothing was a rational choice that protected her chastity while she lived 
among men in camp, not a lascivious ploy to gain access to men's quarters or 
practice pagan rites.?* In essence, Joan was denied what modern law defines as 
"due process." Indeed, reaction against the abuses that Joan experienced dur- 
ing her trial forms part of the medieval backdrop that evolved into modern 
values that today define tenets of due process in law.26 

Apart from the technical and procedural flaws that Bréhal detailed however, 
the Inquisitor General also narrated a weighty hagiography of Joan, focus- 
ing on her miraculous leadership as a precious gift from God for the world's 
repair, and for the relief of the French people's sufferings in particular. The 
verdict of heresy that Pierre Cauchon imposed upon Joan in 1431 had drawn an 
uncompromising limit against a woman's—any woman's—authority among 
men. Bréhal's statement of rehabilitation in 1456, on the other hand, refash- 
ioned this boundary in what is the most expansive, humanistic and quasi- 
feminist endorsement to be handed down from an inquisitor on behalf of a lay 
woman in a public role: “For it is clear that the prophetic spirit does not reject 
the female sex, as we read in the holy scriptures about many women who had 
a spirit of prophecy..." [Constat enim quod sexui femineo non repugnant 
spiritus etiam propheticus, quemadmodum legimus in sacris Scripturis plures 
mulieres spiritum prophecie habuisse... ].27 


25 Duparc, Procès en Nullité de la Condamnation de Jeanne d'Arc, vol. 2, 510-11. 
26 H. Ansgar Kelly, "The Right to Remain Silent: Before and After Joan of Arc,” Speculum 68:4 


(October 1, 1993): 995. 
27 Duparc, Procès en Nullité, vol. 2, 510-11. 
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To be clear about political biases, Pierre Cauchon's condemnation of 1431, 
represented a thinly veiled Burgundian animosity towards the Maid, while 
Jean Bréhal's Recollectio articulated an explicitly and triumphantly pro-Armagnac 
biography in her honor. Both sets of legal proceedings were politically moti- 
vated. Bréhal’s text reflects a sensitivity to the historical situation of 1456, when 
Joan’s mission to restore the French kingdom had been effectively vindicated, 
though Burgundian sentiment naturally persisted even among the faculty at 
the University of Paris, who would have been a target audience for the Recollectio. 
Thus, like de Vaux’s vita of Colette, Bréhal’s Recollectio laid down an ideological 
foundation for social cohesion in the reconstruction era of the French king- 
dom at the close of the Hundred Years’ War. 

Bréhal identified nine points related to Joan’s experience and behavior that 
he meticulously argued were qualities of holiness, not of heresy as he argued 
Cauchon had misconstrued them. The nine points explored in the Recollectio 
include: 1) That Joan frequently had corporal visions or apparitions of spirits; 
2) that she claimed to have received many revelations and consolations from 
these spirits; 3) that she appeared to pronounce or predict certain future 
events; 4) that she demonstrated reverence to the spirits appearing and speak- 
ing to her; 5) that she left home without permission from her father and 
mother; 6) that she wore men’s clothing, cut her hair short and carried weap- 
ons of war; 7) that she uttered many reckless and proud statements; 8) that she 
refused to submit herself to the judgment of the Church Militant concerning 
these things; 9) that after her abjuration, she again put on men’s clothing, and 
adhered to her apparitions and revelations that she had publicly renounced.?8 

Jean Bréhal wrote his statement in Latin, a point of contrast to Pierre de 
Vaux’s Vie de Colette. It would seem, on one hand, that Bréhal with his keen 
French loyalties might have chosen the vernacular, but the inquisitor wrote his 
text for a different audience than had Pierre de Vaux. While de Vaux apparently 
had in mind the most inclusive possible audience, Bréhal addressed the clerical 


28 “Primo, quod Johanna frequenter spirituum corporales visiones seu apparitiones habuit, 
ut dixit. Secundum, quod multas revelationes et consolationes ab eisdem spiritibus se 
accepisse asseruit. Tertium, quod aliqua futura contingentia prenuntiare seu predicere 
visa fuit. Quartum, quod illis spiritibus ei apparentibus et ipsam alloquentibus sepe rev- 
erentiam exhibuit. Quintum, quod a patre et matre non licentiata clamculo recessit. 
Sextum, quod habitum virilem diu portavit, comam amputavit et arma gestans bellis se 
immiscuit. Septimum, quod multa verba temeritatis et jacantie, ut videtur, protulit. 
Ocatvit, quod judicio militantis Ecclesie de dictis suis se submittere recusavit. Nonum, 
quod post abjurationem seu revocationem virilem habitum, ab ea dimissum, resumpsit, 
et appartitionibus ac revelationibus suis, quibus publice renuntiaverat, iterum adhesit.” 
Duparc, Procés en Nullité de la Condamnation de Jeanne d'Arc, vol. 2, 407. 
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elite across Christendom, including the prelates in Paris and Rome, for whom 
a Latin document signified the full force of tradition and legal authority. The 
Recollectio straightforwardly portrays the Maid as God's emissary elected to 
restore the French kingdom to Charles v11. The Inquisitor General, who had 
never met Joan, nevertheless heartily approved of the Maid's mission and bol- 
stered its fulfillment with all the authority and resources of his office. To seal 
the security of the French kingdom, Bréhal assiduously authored a singular, 
erudite work that was at once a legal ruling, a hagiography and explicit politi- 
cal propaganda. Joan's vocation to direct male soldiers on the battlefield was 
unusual by any measure in medieval Europe, although Bréhal mined scripture 
for exempla that included Deborah and Judith.?? As a Dominican, Bréhal would 
have appreciated that Joan's distinctive leadership resembled that of Catherine 
of Siena (1347-80), a Dominican tertiary who vociferously intervened in the 
sphere of church politics, especially during the Papal Schism. Catherine was 
canonized in 1461, only five years after Bréhal promulgated his Recollectio. The 
canonization proceedings of Catherine of Siena thus constituted the broader 
hagiographical context of the mid-fifteenth century in which Pierre de Vaux and 
Jean Bréhal narrated their hagiographies for Colette and Joan.?° Political activ- 
ism, underwritten by a strong devotional life and virginity, emerged as a waxing 
pattern among holy women and their supporters in the late Middle Ages. 

Following is a consideration of the key commonalities and differences in the 
hagiographical narratives of Pierre De Vaux's Vie de Colette and Jean Brehal's 
Recollectio. From these rich and diverse materials emerge identifiable portraits 
of Colette and Joan, portraits which may err in any number of historical details, 
but which speak accurately and potently to the moral impact of the two women 
upon their contemporaries and to the salient qualities that their supporters 
sought to inscribe in their worlds. 

Concerning their childhoods, both Colette and Joan displayed a pious 
nature which could not be suppressed and which was witnessed to by their 
communities, and which at times puzzled their parents, all of whom were 
proper Christians themselves. For example, Pierre de Vaux described Colette's 
character in her youth: 


Her speech demonstrated itself more celestial than earthly, more angelic 
than human; she was so well composed and ordered in her entire deport- 
ment that one was not able to discern any levity or vanity; and all her 


29 Ibid., 464-65, 468-70. 
30 Karen Scott, “St. Catherine of Siena, ‘Apostola,” Church History 613 (March 1, 1992): 36. 
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thoughts, words and deeds were made in purity and loyalty of conscience, 
and for no other intention than to please God and edify others.?! 


In similar vein, Jean Bréhal detailed the instructions that Joan had received 
from her mystical voices as early as age thirteen: 


For she said that the revelations she received were for her support and 
guidance; that indeed they admonished her to be a good child and that 
God would help her, that she should conduct herself well and and fre- 
quently attend church, and take care of her virginity in spirit and in body; 
and they had her say confession willingly and often.?? 


Both young women committed themselves to virginity and carried out strata- 
gems to escape all pressure to marry. Joan broke off a marriage contract with- 
out telling her parents as she stated in the heresy trial record, and for which 
disobedience to parental authority the judges condemned her. Bréhal however, 
argued that disobedience to parents is always permitted to preserve virginity.?? 
Personal initiative in disobedience to authority figures was an allowance 
made to Christian virgins by virtue of role models in thriving hagiographical 
traditions, from St. Agnes of Rome to St. Catherine of Alexandria. Indeed, 
St. Catherine of Alexandria was one of the celestial beings that Joan had testified 
visited her and instructed her on how to behave.?* 

Colette, who was orphaned at age eighteen, was placed under the guardian- 
ship of the local Benedictine abbot who intended to marry her against her 
express wish to join a religious order. Colette took the matter into her own 
hands by raising the question again to the abbot in front of a dinner gathering. 
When he reprimanded her harshly, the guests defended her against him and 
Colette was allowed to enter a beguinage. This story however comes down to us 
through Perrine's biography of Colette; Pierre de Vaux omitted it. De Vaux 


31 “Sa conversation se demonstroit mieulx celestienne que terrienne, et angelicque que 
humaine, tant estoit bien composée et ordonnée que en tout son maintieng on ne pouit 
apperchevoir legeretet ne vanitet; et toutes ses pensées, ses dis ou ses fais estoient en 
pureté et loyaulté de conscience fais, et non pour aultre intencion que pour plaire à Dieu 
et pour aultruy edeffier" Ubald d'Alençon and Pierre de Vaux, Les Vies De Ste. Colette Boylet 
De Corbie, 9. 

32 “Dixit enim quod revelationes habuit ad se juvandum et gubernandum; que quidem mone- 
bant quod esset bona juvenis et Deus adjuvaret eam, quod se bene regeret et frequentaret 
ecclesiam, quodque virginitatem anime et corporis custodiret; faciebantque eam libenter et 
sepe confiteri" Duparc, Procès en Nullité de la Condamnation de Joan d'Arc, vol. 2, 427. 

33 lbid. 458. 

34 Ibid. 447. 
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avoided narrating instances of Colette willfully opposing male authority, 
whereas Jean Bréhal endorsed it in the case of Joan. Both clerics, however, pres- 
ent the holy women as unequivocally obedient to God. On one level, de Vaux 
and Bréhal simply restate what had long been understood as any Christian’s 
first and foremost obligation: to serve God. On another level, the inherent ten- 
sion between obedience to God and obedience to church authorities consti- 
tuted an ongoing dilemma for social and corporate unity across the centuries, 
and these two biographers perpetuated, rather than resolved, this tension. 

As women active in their leadership roles, both Colette and Joan traveled 
extensively in dangerous times, with battles raging around them and brigands 
threatening them. They demonstrated confidence and courage in the midst of 
violent social upheaval. In this, it seemed to their biographers as if they were 
shielded by divine protection, which had the effect of further validating their 
missions. Crucially, both women had visionary experiences that endowed 
them with a political and moral charge. Joan sought to alleviate the sufferings 
of the French people, while Colette also strove to alleviate the sufferings of the 
French people, by establishing Franciscan houses that prayed and endured 
hardship for the alleviation of suffering. 

In addition to frequent prayer the two women fasted extensively and 
devoutly received the Eucharist, encouraging their followers to do likewise. 
They exerted profound impact on those around them, including men who 
came formally or informally under their obedience. Colette founded male 
Franciscan houses and actively administered them—these male houses later 
merged with the Franciscan Observant order, while the female Colettine order 
survives independently today. Joan gained an audience with the dauphin him- 
self in 1429, convincing him to entrust her with military support, a highly 
unusual accomplishment for a 17-year-old girl from the countryside. 

Colette's life experience was significantly more urban than that of Joan, and 
as a young adult, Colette pursued the life of a beguine, a largely urban move- 
ment that swept northern France and the Low Countries in the late Middle 
Ages. Beguines lived in community with other laywomen, professing chastity, 
simplicity and service. Colette did not long remain a beguine before electing to 
commit herself to the Franciscan order, first as a tertiary and eventually as a 
Poor Clare, seeking a different type of life than the beguinage offered.?5 

Like Colette, Joan consciously embraced principles and practices of chas- 
tity, simplicity and service, but did not join the company of women in a reli- 
gious order and apparently never considered doing so. Vocational options for 
women in rural regions were less expansive than in urban areas, and Joan is 
described to have been at ease living among men. Nevertheless, the similarities 


35 Ubald d'Alençon and Pierre de Vaux, Les Vies De Ste. Colette Boylet De Corbie, 15-16. 
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between Joan's sanctity, role and mission and that of Franciscan Tertiaries 
("Third Order" or “lay Franciscans" who lived and worked in the world) was 
argued as early as the nineteenth century by C. Bessonet-Favre in Joan d'Arc: 
Tertiaire de Saint François. In the analysis of Bessonet-Favre, Third Order 
Franciscans were responsible for unifying the various regions of the diverse 
French kingdom with common symbols and ideas, and provided encourage- 
ment to soldiers called to serve in the Hundred Years' War. Joan's fervent loyalty 
to herKing of Heaven who fought France's battles are reminiscent of Franciscan 
rhetorical overtures that Joan may have directly encountered.36 

Elizabeth Lopez has compared the typology of Colette's visit to the pope 
with Joan's visit to the dauphin. Both women girded themselves with high ide- 
als, a strong will to action coupled with a focused ideal of social transforma- 
tion. “While there are differences, both are petitioners, both are young, both 
are girls with an unusual mission revealed through extraordinary channels. 
The authority figure is a dignitary (king or pope) who recognizes God's mes- 
senger by means of signs. In the case of Colette, of course, the field of action is 
strictly religious, concerned only with the life of a religious order."?? 

Colette and Joan were affirmed as prophets by supporters in their lifetimes, 
and de Vaux and Bréhal narrated stories about the divine gifts that the women 
respectively portrayed. De Vaux devoted a chapter to Colette's prophetic gifts 
by which the abbess ascertained matters hidden in the past and future, and 
discerned secrets that individuals harbored in their hearts.58 Bréhal likewise 
devoted a chapter to Joan's prophetic gifts in the Recollectio,?? though the qual- 
ities of Joan's prophecies took on a somewhat different tenor than those of 
Colette. Like Colette, Joan discerned things hidden from others. In a quality 
different from Colette's prophecies however, Joan prophesied the great victory 
that France would ultimately have over England.^? For Bréhal, the greatest 
prophet is one who, like Joan, does not merely prophesy on behalf of God con- 
cerning individual and personal matters, but for the sake of the public and 
common good. It is this explicit reference to the “common good" [commune 
bonum] that most cogently distinguishes Jean Bréhal’s work about Joan from 
Pierre de Vaux's work about Colette. 


36  C.Bessonnet-Favre, Joan d'Arc Tertiaire de Saint François (Paris: Bloud & Barral, 1896). 

37 Lopez, Colette of Corbie (1381-1447), 53. 

38  Ubald d'Alençon and Pierre de Vaux, Les Vies De Ste. Colette Boylet De Corbie, 131. 

39 Pierre Duparc and Jean Bréhal, Procés en Nullité de la Condamnation de Joan d'Arc, vol. 2, 
435-447. 

40 Ibid, 443. 
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As stated above, Colette's activism was primarily invested in transforming 
the Franciscan order. Concerning the realm of secular politics, Colette fre- 
quently associated with the House of Burgundy, though she also accepted sup- 
port from Charles vir when the war was finally settled in his favor, a savvy 
political move on the parts of both France's sovereign and the Poor Clare 
reformer. Joan, on the other hand, despised the Burgundian party who opposed 
her cause, captured her, put her on trial, and ultimately sent her to death in the 
name of the church. Why might Colette's genuine ethical sensibilities have dif- 
fered from Joan's to favor the Burgundians over the Armagnacs, including John 
the Fearless over the dauphin Charles? 

Colette of Corbie may well have owned a responsibility for the common 
good beyond the Franciscan order. The chronicles of official historian Georges 
Chastellain (1415-1475) offer clues about the moral aspects of Burgundian ide- 
ology.^' Jan Dumolyn has helpfully shown that Chastellain, in service to the 
House of Burgundy, depicted the political role of the dukes of Burgundy as that 
of "chief of justice in Christianity" [chef de justice en chrestienneté] and “pro- 
tector of the public good" [bien public].*? Underlying this propaganda was a 
popular Burgundian belief that the French monarchy in its senior Valois line of 
succession had become morally corrupt, unjust to the people it governed, and 
should rightfully be deposed to serve the common good. It was God's will for a 
kingdom to be formed, reformed and sustained by justice encoded in laws to 
which the sovereign himself was accountable. 

This politically progressive Burgundian view affirmed secular reform as 
improvement upon the political order by instituting laws that obliged the ruling 
prince's service to the public welfare, and which explicitly referred to principles 
of "rule by reason" that Aquinas had formulated with roots in classical thought. 
The ruling prince, in Burgundian ideology, was obliged to renounce and legally 
revoke any of his privileges that hindered the common good. The Burgundian 
alliance with the English throne in opposition to the dauphin and the senior 
Valois line carried with it a critique of the divine right of kings, the tradition that 
keenly motivated Joan of Arc which she and her supporters grounded in 
Christian piety, but without a mandate of moral accountability for the sover- 
eign. Burgundians opposed the right of a mentally disturbed king to rule and 
considered it their duty to overthrow such an oppressor, and his blood heir. 

Pierre de Vaux did not engage in any overt discussion of political theory in his 
Vie de Colette, nor did it fit his purposes to do so. Jean Bréhal, on the other hand, 
emerges as something of an Armagnac propagandist in the Recollectio, heralding 


41 Georges Chastellain, Chronique des Ducs de Bourgogne (Verdière, 1827). 
42 Jan Dumolyn, “Justice, Equity and the Common Good,’ in The Ideology of Burgundy, 7. 
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Charles vit as rightful heir to the French line of Christendom's most Christian 
kings. However, all the historical individuals under consideration here—Colette 
of Corbie and Joan of Arc, as well Pierre de Vaux and Jean Bréhal—dedicated 
their voices, deeds and well-beings to resolve the social crises that gripped their 
world, each seeking to create a future that was free, just, and peaceful. Towards 
this end, in a mission to promote the common good, each championed women's 
charismatic leadership as an occasion of revealing God's will in the world. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Colette of Corbie and the Franciscan Reforms: The 
observantia in the First Half of the Fifteenth 
Century* 


Ludovic Viallet 
44 Introduction 


The life of Colette and her work as a reformer fit chronologically within the 
framework of the genesis of "institutionalized" Observance. Though admired 
by both Bernardino of Siena and John of Capistrano, Colette gives the impres- 
sion of having developed somewhat on the side of the debates and conflicts 
that contributed to the construction of the de observantia reform movement of 
Franciscans that historiography tended to associate with the initiatives of great 
figures from the Italian peninsula. However, she was, in fact, a full-fledged 
actor along with others in the first half of the fifteenth century such as the 
provincial minister of Saxony, Mathias Dóring (1427-1461), and his counterpart 
in Cologne, Henri von Werl (1432-1462), who all refused to go along with the 
movement advanced by the “Columns of the Observance.” With and often 
against their Dominican counterparts who defended the Observance 
(Barthélemy Texier, Jean Mulberg, and Jean Nider, among others), they were 
involved to various degrees in the controversies of their time, such as ecclesiol- 
ogy (the council question), dogmatic and pastoral questions (the Immaculate 
Conception, the Name of Jesus, miraculous sacramental bread), and the fight 
against heresy. Among these men, the originality of Colette was that she was 
indeed a woman. Nevertheless, an understanding of her actions and the 
reforms carried out through her initiatives, or in her name, can only be achieved 
by placing them within the context of the observantia movements advanced 
by religious who had a certain conception of loyalty to the Rule, of their rela- 
tion to the institution, and correlatively, almost consubstantially, of their role 
in the world. What one must try to discern are the processes that led to a crys- 
tallization of choices and therefore of tensions around 1450, and the place in 
this history held by the actions of a female reformer and the reference to the 
‘living saint,’ Colette of Corbie. 


* Translated from the French by C. Jon Delogu. 
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4.2 A Reform Context 


The death of Colette coincided with a crucial turning point for the Franciscan 
Order, perhaps the most important moment in its history since John XXII or 
the General Chapter of 1260. The authorization between 1443 and 1446 of the 
autonomy of some religious who declared themselves de observantia, allowed 
one to codify in the written rules choices and obligations that were so indica- 
tive of divergences in the lives of friars that one could now speak of distinct life 
models for these brothers. Before this time, the reuse and reinsertion of texts 
in later statutes allowed one to identify main elements within a “genealogy of 
the reform” Among these are the Constitutions of Narbonne (1260), Assisi 
(1316), “Farinerian” (1354), and “Martinian” (1430)—to which must be added 
certain bulls and other papal decrees that were decisive on points of diver- 
gence. Beginning with the Ordinationes of John of Capistrano on the 
Observance beyond the Italian Alps (1443), the texts promulgated in each prov- 
ince must be analyzed as a patchwork with its significant colors sewed into the 
vast Franciscan cloth. 

The starting point for the changes that led to these tensions and the rupture 
in the decade of 1440 is to be found one century earlier in the Constitutions of 
1354 promulgated under the mandate of Guillaume Farinier as minister gen- 
eral, hence the French adjectives “fariniennes” or "farinériennes" that were used 
right up to the modern era by the Conventuals. Being the fruit of important 
work of revision and reorganization of normative material that had accumu- 
lated since the General Chapter of Narbonne in 1260, these Constitutions car- 
ried within them a heritage, that of the *accumulative" Franciscan model, to 
use the expression of Grado Merlo, and as such intended to permit the coexis- 
tence within the Order and in the obedience to its authorities, of ways of life 
that differed in their degree of rigor with regard to the observance of the reli- 
gious profession of Franciscans. The possibility of an observantia strictior, and 
thus of a more radical observance of the Rule, was now integrated in a norma- 
tive framework in order to avoid a gradual fragmentation among diverse 
experiments.! 

However, in the same year 1354, Farinier ordered the imprisonment of 
Brother Gentile of Spoleto who had been authorized by the pope to follow the 
Rule in all its purity at the Carceri of Assisi. Gentile and his companions had 


1 See the important remarks of Grado G. Merlo, Nel nome di san Francesco. Storia dei frati 
Minori e del francescanesimo sino agli inizi del xv1 secolo (Padoue, 2003), 283-86, and in gen- 
eral on the genesis of the Observant movement, Chap. 5, “Limpossibile unità: pluralita di 
orientamenti e divisioni istituzionali." 
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supposedly differentiated themselves from the rest of the “community” by 
wearing a shorter habit of a slightly different shape, as well as by refusing obe- 
dience to authorities in the Order including in matters of recruitment of broth- 
ers. Significantly, the authors of the Farinerian Constitutions formulated the 
interdiction of all secta within the Order in the second chapter of the text dedi- 
cated to the habit.” 

The activity of the inquisitors against the Fraticelli or Spiritual Franciscans 
resumed at this time and intensified over the following decade just as the first 
eremitic societies originating with the Observant movement sprang up in cen- 
tral Italy, with the small congregation built around John de Valle and the her- 
mitage of Brugliano, not far from Assisi. Between 1388 and 1390, Paoluccio 
Trinci (or Paoluccio of Foligno) was named commissioner by the minister gen- 
eral of Roman obedience and given authority over eighteen hermitages. One 
sees that a border was maintained between the groups condemned for heresy 
and those who were allowed to live with true autonomy, probably thanks to 
relations that existed between the friars of the hermitages and the Roman 
Curia, all the more important in the context of the schism. The Council of 
Constance opened an even more dangerous door in regard to the unity of the 
Order by authorizing in the September 1415 decree, Supplicationibus persona- 
rum, a distinct hierarchy for the Observants of France—a vicariate overseeing 
the experiments conducted in twelve convents in the provinces of Tour, France, 
and Burgundy. 

Outside Italy, the reform’s expansion took place simultaneously at the end 
of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth centuries in the provinces of 
Santiago de Compostela, Aragon, and Castile, and in France at the convent of 
Mirebeau (Poitou). During the schism, Benedict x111 had granted privileges to 
the first French Observants, privileges revoked in 1409 by the ephemeral Pisan 
(and Franciscan) Pope Alexander v. Five years later, in July 1414, John XxX111 also 
refused all autonomy to the reformed Franciscans of France. From the first 
years of the century, the question of the reform had been a source of trouble 
among the Friars Minor in the French kingdom. Christopher of Varese, the 
biographer of John of Capistrano, compared the acrimony to a fight among the 
sons of Adam.? Evidence of these tensions can be seen in the career of Brother 


2 The general statutes of 1354, Chap. 2 (De qualitate habitus), art. 14, (ed.) Michael Bihl, 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 35 (1942): 89. 

3 Christophorus a Varisio, Vita S. Joannis a Capistrano, scripta a Fr. Christophoro a Varisio, ex ms. 
Araceelitano, in Acta Sanctorum octobris 10 (Bruxelles, 1861), 506, c. 61 (beginning of Chapter 
5), evokes the first Observant experiments in France and the troubles inflicted on reformers 
by “bad brothers:” “Quidam autem Fratres in partibus Franciae hoc intelligentes, et periculum 
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Henry of Baume who left the convent at Mirebeau in 1405—an important 
departure since it eventually permitted him to join the young Colette. Thus, 
undeniably, the context of supreme authority accorded to councils (and the 
relays of princely ambassadors, notably those of the king of France to 
Constance), favored evolving autonomy for reform initiatives within national 
borders. This is an essential element to keep in mind, especially in the years 
around the Council of Basel (1431). 

In this historical moment of the sons of Francis, probably never had diver- 
gent paths seemed so wide as a general phenomenon across the entire Order. 
At the Council around 1435, the Conventual, François Futz, took stock of what 
was going on at the time and distinguished six different ways of applying the 
Rule concerning poverty, while not seeing any reason to trouble the adminis- 
trative unity of the provinces and custodies. On the contrary, the “diversity of 
life” [diversitas vitae] of the brothers was underlined by Nicholas Glassberger in 
his Chronica to explain the decision of Pope Eugene 1v in the summer of 1443 
to institute two general vicars of Observance.? This Bavarian Franciscan of 
Moravian origin, who wrote several decades after Futz, knew, itis true, the con- 
tinuation of the story. After the Fratrum ordinis Minorum was promulgated 
three years later on July 18, 1446, the Ut Sacra would be written by Capistrano 
himself. It made the Franciscan family take a crucial turn, because of the 
intransigence that was incited among the brothers attached to the unity of the 
Order more than to a strict definition of Franciscan poverty, led to an increase 
in the singularization of groups and networks and of reformers who would 
define themselves in relation to the most extreme official position incarnated 
by John of Capistrano during the last ten years of his life. 

The Conventuals in favor of reform, but without disrupting the Order's hier- 
archy, had as a touchstone the Constitutions promulgated by Martin v in 1430 
that were issued by the General Chapter of Assisi during which John of 


animarum sibi imminens conspicientes, professionis suae memores, coeperunt Regulam 
velle observare. Sed quia Cain Semper persequebatur Abel, et Esau, Jacob, multas molestias 
a malis fratribus patiebantur, propter quos propositum suum implere nequibant." 

4 After enumerating the six ways to apply the Rule in relation to poverty, Francois Futz con- 
cludes that things occur within the Order as in Christian life: certain lay people were content 
to apply the precepts of the Decalogue, others imposed on themselves supererogatory works 
(prayers, physical austerity, donations), but no one was supposed to impose his way of life on 
others (Bibliothèque Nationale et Universitaire de Strasbourg, ms. 47, fols. 177v-178r). This 
passage was mentioned by Clément Schmitt, "La réforme de l'Observance discutée au Concile 
de Bale,” Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 83 (1990): 390. 

5 Chronica Fratris Nicolai Glassberger Ordinis Minorum Observantium, (ed.) in Analecta 
Franciscana 2 (Quaracchi, 1887): 308-9. 
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Capistrano, to whom the text may be attributed, played a major role. As the 
outcome of an attempt to elaborate a normative framework acceptable to all, 
this document constituted an important benchmark in the history of the 
Franciscan movement. Their reception was first met with resounding failure. 
Shortly after being promulgated, the Martinian Constitutions were attenuated 
on August 28, 1430 with the decree Ad statum that the Saxon official Matthias 
Dóring supported, since he wrote Constitutions of a similar kind that were pro- 
mulgated in the General Chapter of Bologna in 1433. Nevertheless, with the 
refusals and positioning that the 1430 text immediately provoked, and then by 
the horizon it constituted over the course of the second half of the fifteenth 
century, it contributed to the divisive structuring of the Franciscan world. 
There was definitely a "before" and "after" 1430. The story did not start there, 
but it accelerated and became singularly more complex. 

The vast Province of Saxony, which extended from the Baltic to Bohemia 
along the entire eastern half of the Germanic world, offers an exemplary case 
of this rising complexity.9 Starting in the mid-fifteenth century, the Observance 
sub vicartis—that of Saxony, or in the south, that of the Province of Bohemia as 
founded by Capistrano—found itself faced with the Martinian reform; in other 
words a succession of reform procedures inspired by the Constitutions of 1430 
that affected the convents that had adopted the moderate path of the Ad sta- 
tum decree, and earned for their members the name Reformaten. This interme- 
diate path, founded on the idea of autonomy but with no rupture with the 
Order's hierarchy, appeared as an alternative to the Observance of the vicars.” 
It was close to the tack proposed by the masculine branch of the reform move- 
ment that developed around Colette of Corbie (the “Colétans”) in the 
Franciscan provinces of France and Burgundy (from Southeast France to 
Flanders) as well as in the Province of Cologne. To this picture differentiating 
reform into three groups— Conventuals, Observants sub ministris (Colétans, 
Martinians or Reformaten), and Observants sub vicariis—one must add for the 
Province of Saxony yet a fourth "degree." In the second half of the fifteenth 
century, certain Reformaten chose to apply the system of visitator regiminis 
that consisted in promoting a stricter style of life under the control of an 
inspector [visitator]. While retaining conformity to the Martinian Constitutions, 


6 See Ludovic Viallet, Les sens de observance. Enquête sur les réformes franciscaines entre l'Elbe 
et l'Oder, de Capistran à Luther (vers 1450—vers 1520) (Münster, 2014). 

7 See Brigitte Degler-Spengler, "Observanten ausserhalb der Observanz. Die franziskanischen 
Reformen ‘sub ministris," Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 89 (1978): 354-71; Bernhard 
Neidiger, “Die Martinianischen Konstitutionen von 1430 als Reformprogramm der Franzis- 
kanerkonventualen;'" Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 95 (1984): 337-81. 
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this system assured more autonomy for the community with respect to the 
custodian without eliminating it from the jurisdiction of the provincial minis- 
ter. It was mostly applied in Upper Lusatia and Silesia for a few decades until it 
was suppressed in 1509.8 

During Colette's lifetime it was especially the Second Order that benefitted 
from her action. Starting in 1434, the authorization given by the minister general, 
Guillaume of Castel, to follow the Rule of Clare and the Constitutions of Colette, 
resulted in a more homogeneous network than the strands of Urbanist houses or 
those established by the movement of autonomous Observants. The Observants 
expressed a strong reluctance to take on female communities. This explains the 
overall belated progression of the Poor Clares “of the Observance” during the 
second half of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth; but also 
the more complex processes of genesis that are sometimes difficult to discern. 
Many Poor Clare convents “of the Observance" originated as tertiary communi- 
ties with diverse histories and functions, a number of them associated with hos- 
pital ministries. The Franciscan authorities defined their relation to these groups 
a posteriori and case-by-case, imposing on them the cloister and making them 
pass from the Third Order Regular—for which Capistrano's definition played an 
essential role—to the life of the Poor Clares. Certain convents placed within the 
movement of the observance of vicars adopted the Constitutions of Colette 
(notably within the “Ave Maria group" at the end of the fifteenth century) whose 
influence extended beyond the framework of communities created by her reform 
and into the modern era with more or less clear claims of filiation.? 

Colette had obtained permission from Benedict xiii to establish a small 
group of four Minors next to each monastery of women that she had either 
created or reformed. What the "Colettine" reform refused was the subordina- 
tion of Poor Clare convents to male visitors. This explains to a large extent the 
rejection of an evolution toward the Observance sub vicariis. Colette had 
formed her own movement of brothers in the service of her monasteries of 
sisters. She thus had no reason to fear the "deformed" Conventuals and had no 
need of the Observants sub vicariis. The latter, on the other hand, could 


8 The system of visitator regiminis was considered by cities jealous of their autonomy as a way 
to counter the influence of the Observance sub vicariis that had come from Bohemia, and by 
extension that of the royal power that supported it. See the older work, which is still the basis 
for any study in this area, of Ferdinand Doelle, in particular Die Observanzbewegung in der 
sáchsischen Franziskanerprovinz bis zum Generalkapitel von Parma 1529 (Münster, 1918) and 
Die Martinianische Reformbewegung in der Sáchsischen Franziskanerprovinz (Münster, 1916), 
as well as Viallet, Les sens de l'observance. 

9 See the publication of Bert Roest, Order and Disorder: The Poor Clares between Foundation 
and Reform (Leiden— Boston, 2013), Chap. 4, "Implementing reforms." 
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threaten the autonomy of these female religionists, especially with the danger 
of separating them from the hierarchy of the Order. In September 1427, the 
minister general, Antoine de Massa, placed the first four “Colétan” communi- 
ties (in Dole, Chariez, Sellières, and Beuvray) under the authority of brother 
Henry of Baume who was named vicar.!° 

The confessors and brother beggars for the sisters were recruited from among 
these religious "Colétans." In the statutes he wrote for the brothers around 1430, 
Henry of Baume specified that in proximity to these sisters there should reside a 
confessor, his socius (priest, preacher, and confessor), and two lay brothers in 
charge of gathering alms.!! These statutes specify the conditions of the female 
religious' service and the practice of collecting alms, while underlining that the 
confessor and his socius could, on Sunday (the day when collecting was prohib- 
ited), if they were not involved in the sisters' service, carry out preaching to the 
faithful in the spacious areas of the convent's termini—also places for collecting 
and pastoral care.? Once back, the brothers were to devote themselves to 


10 Given the complex context of France at the time, it is important to resist any "naive" or 
“idealized” vision, and keep in mind that among the more or less close companions of 
Colette pragmatism, strategy, and sometimes opportunism played a role. In evidence there 
is the case, certainly extreme, of Brother Étienne Charlot, who was interrogated in the 
spring of 1424 by the bailiff's men in Dijon, notably on the topic of a plot to deliver Lyon to 
the Burgundian party. Having entered the Order two years earlier after some shaky and 
unpaid training as a cleric, as well as a time with vagabonds, Étienne claims to have taken 
the habit at Decize-sur-Loire in the presence of Colette and to have lived some months at 
the Beuvray convent. It is to him that Odette (or “Odinette”) de Champdivers, the mistress 
of Charles vi, turned for twenty-five years before retiring to Saint-Jean-de-Losne. To the 
bailiff's men she declares to have given to Brother Étienne, in confession, information she 
held because he was one of those religious who is associated with Sister Colette. Taking 
advantage of his movements for masses or confessions that the nobles of the region asked 
of him, he seems, above all else, perhaps, to have been an Armagnac spy in Burgundian 
territory. The case has been studied by Nicole Gonthier, "À propos d'un complot pro- 
bourguignon à Lyon: les révélations et les méthodes d'un cordelier espion (1423-1424), 
Cahiers d'histoire 38 (1993): 139-51, (see page 142 for the quotation from Odette). 

11 Hugolin Lippens, “Henry de Baume coopérateur de S. Colette. Recherches sur sa vie et 
publication de ses Statuts inédits. Une contribution à l'histoire de la réforme dans l'Ordre 
des Frères Mineurs au XV* siècle, Sacris Erudiri 1 (1948): 261-62, art. 2-5. The statutes 
must have been written between 1427 (the year of the nomination of Henry by the minis- 
ter general, Antoine de Massa, as vicar of the friars present in the convents founded by 
Colette) and 1439 (the year of his death). 

12 Lippens, “Henry de Baume coopérateur de S. Colette, 263—264, art. 12-13. On the condi- 
tions of the collection according to the model of the gospels, see the article 32 and also 
articles 37—39. 
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meditative prayer in the solitude of their cells, and turn within themselves in 
union with the divine love. This injunction is not trivial. The Observant move- 
ments of the fifteenth century made individual, silent prayer, meditation, and 
recollection an essential element of their religious vocation and their identity.14 
Henry of Baume insists on obedience, invoking the triple injunction of Gregory 
the Great, Bernard of Clairvaux, and Augustine.$ Some lines earlier he gives the 
definition of observance which is the justification of two centuries of additions 
and specifications of rules, against all literalism: 


It is better to go by a narrow path toward perpetual glory than to plunge 
through a wide opening into the chasm of hell. We, Friars Minor, have 
many writings in our provincial and general statutes that are not included 
textually in our Rule; however they were given to us for a purer obser- 
vance [observatio] of this Rule.!6 


43 The War of Choice: Poverty or Obedience 


In the middle of the fifteenth century, contrary to the time of the 1354 Farinerian 
Constitutions, the strictest forms of official observance had integrated the 
impossibility of respecting ad litteram the Rule of Saint Francis. Nevertheless, 


13 Article 40 alludes to the precept of Matthew 6:6 (“tu autem cum orabis intra in cubiculum 
tuum et cluso ostio tuo ora Patrem tuum in abscondito et Pater tuus qui videt in 
abscondito reddet tibi”) and uses the verb se recolligere, which must be underlined. See 
Lippens, “Henry de Baume coopérateur de S. Colette,” 269. 

14 On this question, see Ludovic Viallet, “Priére au cloitre et refus du monde dans la législa- 
tion franciscaine du XV* siècle,” Le Silence des frères, l'exemple des saints. Identités francis- 
caines à l'âge des réformes, 11, dir. Frédéric Meyer, Ludovic Viallet (Clermont-Ferrand, 
2011), 91-104, and also Viallet, “Héritages de Observance et aspirations réformatrices chez 
les Franciscains au début du XVI: siècle” Les Récollets (1612-2012), 29-37. Enquête autour 
d'une identité franciscaine, (ed.) Caroline Galland, Pierre Moracchini and Fabien Guilloux 
(Tours, 2014), forthcoming. 

15 X "Beatus Gregorius ait: Si obedientes fuerimus nostris prelatis obediet dominus nostris piis 
petitionibus. Item Beatus Bernardus dixit: mementote fratres, christus ne perderet obedi- 
entiam perdit vitam. Augustinus dixit: obedientie sancte nichil prepondendum.’ Lippens, 
"Henry de Baume coopérateur de S. Colette," 275, art. 71. 

16 “Melius est ire per arctam semitam ad gloriam perpetuam, quam per viam latissimam 
demergi in profundum baratri. Nos fratres minores multa scripta habemus in statutis pro- 
vincialibus et generalibus que non habentur textualiter in nostra Regula; nichilominus 
pro puriori observatione ejusdem Regula sunt nobis tradita." Lippens, "Henry de Baume 
coopérateur de S. Colette,” 275, art. 70. 
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the Observants sub vicariis wanted to return to a higher degree of respect for 
this Rule, otherwise their adversaries would not have bothered to reaffirm, 
as they did, that the brothers were not bound by the Testament—the source of 
the interdiction of any interpretation—and that the first pope to have inter- 
preted the Rule, Gregory 1x, did so because he knew the intention of Francis. 
Between the two readings of the Rule—the one that was determined by the 
explicative and normative adjunctions of the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries, and the one that, while not refusing them, relied on a more restrictive accep- 
tance of these additions—the principal differences are not always easy to 
distinguish. For this reason it is a delicate matter to try and describe the differ- 
ent movements according to a “scale of rigor" —in other words by evaluating 
the overall level of demands with regard to the Rule. If one chooses to take on 
this challenge, it must first be said that the brothers themselves were divided, 
indecisive, and even incoherent. One comes quickly to the limits of this clas- 
sification that is quite widespread among researchers following the work, 
notably, of Duncan B. Nimmo, who placed the Colétans and the Observance 
sub vicarüs in the same generic category of “moderate Observance,’ in order to 
distinguish them from "strict Observance" that names the movements that 
favor a return to the single Rule,” which has the disadvantage of obscuring the 
differences that existed between Colétans and Observants when it came to 
practice, as well as ignoring the changes and shifting boundaries that came 
aboutinthe second half of the fourteenth century. Nimmo places the Villacrecians 
in the "strict" Observance group even though they remained faithful to the pro- 
vincial authorities of the Order and were therefore less "extreme" in their posi- 
tions than a portion of “moderate” Observants placed under the vicars.? One sees 
that with a line as blurry as the distinction between “moderate” and "strict," 
everything depends on the criteria being applied: the institutional positioning 
or the style of life. What is essential is the questions of obedience and of pov- 
erty that are at the very heart of the controversies between friars in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. 

The creation of Observant vicars led to more intense feelings within each of 
the reform parties at the beginning of the 1450s as certain texts show.? The 
leading example is the letter sent on July 15, 1453 by the provincial minister of 


17 Marjan De Smet and Paul Trio, "The Involvement of the Late Medieval Urban Authorities 
in the Low Countries with regard to the Introduction of the Franciscan Observance,” 
Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique 101 (2006): 43—44. 

18 Duncan B. Nimmo, “Saint Francis within the Observance,” Francesco d'Assisi nella Storia. 
Secoli x111-XV, dir. Servus Gieben (Rome, 1983), 161-72. 

19 Fora detailed study of these texts, see Viallet, Les sens de l'observance, Chap. 2. 
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Saxony, Matthias Dóring;?? to the city council of Breslau (today Wroclaw), at 
the moment Capistrano was in the capital of Silesia and the Saxon minister 
feared that religious of the old Franciscan convent of Saint James were 
becoming victims of injustice and violence?! Döring concentrated his words 
on the center of the criticism and controversy, which was stated very clearly 
and was not just about local circumstances in Breslau, because one finds the 
same thing at the heart of the Informatio de regula Fratrum Minorum secun- 
dum diversas declarationes sedis apostolice that the provincial minister of 
Saxony wrote in 1451.22 It grounds the defense of the via media with what one 
might call "disciplinary relativism:" it is not because some do more, that those 
who do less be judged deficient. To these two texts can be added a treatise 
composed shortly after 1450. It is held in the library of the Franciscan convent 
in Fribourg and following Ottokar Bonmann it is possible to attribute it to the 
minister of the Province of Cologne, Henri von Werl (d. 1463).7? There is also a 
shorter Tractatus contra Observantes composed of twenty-two articles from 
the same period (posterior to 1450) conserved in the State Archives of Bologna 
and discovered in 1931 by Michael Bihl.?^ The author of the latter treatise was a 
Conventual from Cologne, or at least someone familiar with the convent of this 


20  Onthisfigure,see Petra Weigel, Ordensreform und Konziliarismus. Der Franziskanerprovinzial 
Matthias Dóring (1427-1461) (Francfort-sur-le-Main, 2005). See also by the same author, 
"Matthias Döring. Provinzialminister 1427 bis 1461,’ Management und Minoritas. Lebensbilder 
Sáchsischer Franziskanerprovinziale vom 13. Bis zum 20. Jahrhundert, dir. Dieter Berg 
(Kevelaer 2003), 21-61. 

21 Ed. Chrysogonus Reisch, Urkundenbuch der Kustodien Goldberg und Breslau, 1. Teil: 
1240-1517 (Düsseldorf, 1917), 181-2, no. 452, from the original preserved in the correspon- 
dence of the city of Breslau. I am relying on this edition which is the one given by Weigel, 
Ordensreform, 394—96 (Anhang: Regesten und Quellen, no. 120). 

22 Ed. Livarius Oliger, “Matthias Dorings Gutachten über die Franziskanerregel (1451) und 
observantistische Gegenschrift,’ Franziskanische Studien 9 (1922): 203-36 (211-23 for the 
edition). 

23 On this figure, see Sophronius Clasen, “Heinrich von Werl O. Min, ein deutscher Skotist. 
Beitráge zu seinem Leben und seinen Schriften,” Wissenschaft und Weisheit 10 (1943): 
61-72 and n (1944): 67-71, who seems not to have known about the document mentioned 
here. 

24 Michael Bihl, “Die Streitschrift eines Kólner Konventualen gegen einen Observanten- 
Prediger zu Osnabrück (1455-60) Franziskanische Studien 18 (1931): 1531-62. The original 
document is preserved in the Archivio di Stato di Bologna, Sezione Demaniale, Archivio 
di San Francesco, Fasc. L 345/5088, no. 25, fols. 73r-74r. This text is mentioned passingly— 
from the article by M. Bihl—in John Moorman, A History of the Franciscan Order. From its 
Origins to the Year 1517 (Oxford, 1968), 511. It does not seem to be by the same writer as the 
manuscript of Fribourg. 
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city, who was clearly reacting to the pronouncements made by an Observant 
preacher in Osnabrück. He informed the friars in his audience that he was 
transmitting a copy of Nimis iniqua of Gregory 1x as well as other papal bulls. 
Clear similarities between the treatises of Fribourg and Bologna seem to sug- 
gest the existence of a network of resistance to the aggressive pastoral activity 
of the Observance centered in Cologne around Henri von Werl, just as there 
existed another around the Franciscan studium at Erfurt. 

Written during a decisive period in the history of the Franciscan Order, these 
texts all denounce any disrespect for the Rule, especially the creation of the 
Observant vicars and the disobedience toward the provincial and general minis- 
ters. The first of the three parts of the Fribourg treatise is dedicated to this prob- 
lem. Obedience is presented as an essential element, perhaps the principal 
element that defines the Friars Minor?5 The other major point treated is the 
problem of money, as is also the case, on the Observant side, in a treatise by 
Nicolas of Harlem written only a few years later.?6 These texts allow a more pre- 
cise understanding of what all emphatically and repeatedly refused, while pro- 
fessing their fidelity to Francis, because the compromise defined twenty years 
earlier by the Martinian Constitutions did not specify the conditions in which 
the friars might be led to find themselves faced with pecuniary charity. The 
Observants sub vicariis would refuse money even when it was placed in donation 
boxes within churches; in other words, even when it had not been asked for—the 
existence of a procurer making no difference. They preached that anyone giving 
a coin to a Friar Minor was committing a mortal sin, and was placing the religious 
in a state of mortal sin. The Conventuals who favored reform, such as Werl and 
Dóring, whose attitude toward the Observants hardened starting around 
1449-1450, refused intransigence over the issue of money, and accepted charita- 
ble donations at the altar during mass as well as at the doors of their convents via 
an official intermediary. The direct collection of money remained taboo—if it 
occurred, and it is clear that it would have caused problems. The anathema cast 
on more flexible practices when it came to pecuniary gifts shocked them, as did 
the choice of a different habit. The former was perceived as the condemnation of 
a gesture of piety; the latter as a renunciation of Franciscan identity. 

Outside juridical-theological argumentation that was only accessible to 
intellectual elites and able to be mobilized by each of the two parties, the 
Conventual masters' only other strategy was to refuse literal interpretation in 


25 Bibliothèque des Cordeliers de Fribourg, ms. 54, fols. 78r-88v, in particular fol. 78v. 

26 See Frederik A.H. van den Hombergh, “Nikolaas van Haarlems Widerlegung von 
Vorwürfen gegen die Observanten,” Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 73 (1980): 156-57. 
This treatise is preserved in ms. 328 of the University Library of Edinburgh. 
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the name of an approach justified as reasonable—that is, founded on ratio, 
of course, but above all on moderatio—more than as culpable. In a way 
seemingly quite paradoxical, they could rely on a letter that Bernardino of 
Siena had sent on July 31, 1440 to Observant Italians to inform them of the 
declarations of his counterpart Nicolas of Osino, the commissioner for the 
general minister of the Province of Saint Ange.?’ The partisans of the middle 
path could rely on these prescriptions—in which it was clearly stipulated 
that the brothers were not required to respect precepts other than those con- 
tained in the Rule and in particular the one of Luke, "Take nothing on the 
journey" [Nihil tuleritis in via] —more than Capistrano and the Observants 
themselves could a good ten years after Bernardino's letter. This letter 
reflected the concern to work in favor of usus moderatus while taking into 
account "the type of people, the variety of periods, the conditions of places, 
and other circumstances."28 

Letizia Pellegrini has recently underlined the extent in which Bernardino's 
position, in the process of distinction between “Observants” and 
"Conventuals" during the decades of the 1430s and 40s, was not as clearly 
demarcated as later constructions of Franciscan historiography lead one to 


27 Chronica Fratris Nicolai Glassberger, 302-5. The declarations of Nicolas d'Osimo, wrote 
Bernardino, had been the object of attentive examination and discussions, notably by 
John of Capistrano, “... facta fuerunt quaedam declarationes, quae multa disputatione et 
examinatione et ponderositate examinatae fuerunt per reverendissimum patrem 
Generalem et per venerabilem fratrem Iohannem de Capistrano et alios multos et etiam 
per me.” Chronica Fratris Nicolai Glassberger, 303. 

28 "In primis, quod Fratres Minores non tenentur ex eorum professione ad alia consilia vel 
praecepta evangelica ultra alios Christianos praeter illa, quae in regula specialiter et 
expresse ponuntur praecipiendo, vel inhibendo, vel sub aequipollentibus verbis, nomina- 
tim a Clemente v. in sua declaratione expressis, ut patet in primo $ dictae declarationis 
Clementis, et declaratione Nicolai 111. et Martini v. Et propterea Fratres non tenentur ad 
illud evangelicum: Nihil tuleritis in via." Chronica Fratris Nicolai Glassberger, 302—5; the 
words in italics are in the edited text. "Item, quod superfluitas vel curiositas non debet 
discerni respectu necessitatis arctae seu usus arcti quoad statum Fratrum Minorum, sed 
moderati, cum usus moderatus non potest dici superfluus vel curiosus et per consequens 
vitiosus, immo secundum regulam et omnimodam veritatem omnino licitus, ut patet ex 
praeallegato dicto Nicolai. Et quia moderatio dicti usus debet attendi secundum qualita- 
tem personarum et varietatem temporum et locorum conditiones et alias occurrentes 
circumstantias, superfluitas et curiositas non potest faciliter discerni: propterea per sub- 
ditos non debet iudicari nec potest, sed per Ministros et Custodes, vel eos, quibus ab ipsis 
committitur, qui de talibus super eorum conscientiam debent discrete iudicare, ut patet 
ex declaratione domini Nicolai, ibi: insuper, et $ Quamquam." Chronica Fratris Nicolai 
Glassberger, 303-4; the words in italics are in the edited text. 
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believe.?? The meeting between Colette and John of Capistrano, between 
Besançon and Dóle in November 1442, did not necessarily take place in the 
atmosphere of perfect convergence of views as was later suggested by Father 
Hugolinus Lippens.?? But it seems that Colette had the esteem of Bernardino, 
a friend of Capistrano, and the relations between these two sides of the 
Franciscan reform— partisans and adversaries of institutional autonomy— 
had not yet experienced the degradation that would occur in the following 
years. Written in 1443 or 1444, the letter sent by Jean Maubert to Pierre de 
Vaux contained signs of reticence and restraint that were very clearly felt 
among those in the Colétan group.?! After accepting the responsibility of 
vicar, manifestly heavy in Maubert's view, in order to work in favor of a union 
between the friars of the Observance and those of the “very dear mother 
Maubert inquired concerning the absence of a clear resolution to the ques- 
tion of how Colette and her associates wished to position themselves.?? He 
was certainly aware of the tensions that existed between the two camps. For 
example, he was told that a certain "lord of Siena" [dominus de Sienes] said 
to his socius that those friars who accompanied the Colettine sisters did not 
like the Observants then operating sub vicariis.33 But who could this infor- 
mant be except Bernardino??^ In the same sentence, Maubert relates that at 
Boulogne-sur-mer, where the foundation of a new convent was beginning to 


29 See especially her recent publication, "Bernardino da Siena, il minoritismo e l'Osservanza: 
ambiguità e ambivalenze. A partire da Monteripido” Giacomo della Marca tra 
Monteprandone e Perugia. Lo "stadium" del Convento del Monte e la cultura dell'Osservanza 
francescana. Atti del Convegno Internazionale di Studi (Monteripido, 5 novembre 201, (ed.) 
Fulvia Serpico, Luigi Giacometti (Perugia, 2013), 21-35, in particular 32—4. 

30  Hugolinus Lippens, “S. John of Capistrano en mission aux États bourguignons, 1442-1443. 
Essai de reconstitution de ses voyages et négociations à l'aide de documents inédits," 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 35 (1942): 263—606. 

31 The edition of the original Latin by Ubald d'Alençon, “Documents sur la réforme de Ste 
Colette en France," Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 2 (1909): 448—50. 

32 "Super hoc scripsi matri nostre; ab ipsa recepi quod ad me deberetis mitti ad insinuan- 
dum ejusdem matris nostre propositum super isto et ecce hujusque [and not hucusque] 
nichil audivi. Unde satis miror. Testis est michi Deus quod super omnes viventes cupio 
ejus sentimentum super hoc facto habere et quia eidem scripsi et vobis, velitis saltem 
scripto michi aliquid indicare ut sciam quid desit michi." Edition of the original Latin by 
Ubald d'Alençon, “Documents sur la réforme de Ste Colette en France,” 449. 

33 “Dolens audivi quod dominus de Sienes [and not de Fienes] dixit socio meo quod fratres 
Sororum Collete non diligunt nos.’ Edition of the original Latin by Ubald d'Alençon, 
“Documents sur la réforme de Ste Colette en France,” 449. 

34 This permits dating the latter to October 17, 1443 (Jean Maubert was named on July 13) or 
1444 (the year of the founding, according to Ubald d'Alencon, of the convent of Boulogne, 
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take shape, some recognized the Observants of Saint-Omer as worthy reli- 
gionists but also as carrying the stain of disobedience.?5 

The Constitutions of the Cismontane Observance prepared by Capistrano 
in 1443, despite a tone less consensual than in those of 1430 and certain “tirades” 
found therein, were not texts announcing division, but on the contrary, were a 
tool for integration within the structure of the Order in obedience to the pope. 
The beginning of the pontificate of Nicolas v (1447-1455) was marked by an 
offensive of the Conventuals that aimed to annul the concessions of Eugene Iv. 
The few years that saw the decisive accentuation of the institutionalization of 
Observant autonomy, the canonization of Bernardino of Siena (1450) and the 
mission of Capistrano in Central Europe (1451-1456), was a time of genuine 
attitudinal change that rendered irreversible the variations that had evolved 
within the Order. In the spring of 1450, the proclamation of the sainthood of 
Bernardino of Siena brought to the partisans of Observance sub vacariis an 
essential lever for legitimation and expansion. The use that Capistrano made 
of this canonization in the following months joined Bernardino to their side. 
Fortified by miracles done in the name of the new saint and by some of his 
relics, the mission was the occasion for the principal designer of this canon- 
ization to definitively tie the figure of Bernardino to the Observance of the 
vicars, and just at the time when conflict with the Conventuals was breaking 
out violently during the 1452 General Chapter in L'Aquila. Not only did he 
make use of the charisma of Bernardino of Siena, but Capistrano's hagiography— 
the work of the saint's companions—was carefully constructed as a compari- 
son between the two Italian reformers, as can be seen from the vita written by 
Christopher of Varese, who constructed a relation of near identity between 
Capistrano and Bernardino more than to Francis. In the course of the long 
tour of Central Europe that turned into a crusade, especially the year when 
he traveled from Silesia to Poland (1453) that was so deadly for the Jewish 
population, the attitude of Capistrano and his disciples allowed one to detect 
a radicalization probably never experienced until then within a climate of 
exaltation evident in chronicles of the time.56 


mentioned in this missive), in other words some months before or after the death of 
Bernardino (May 1444). 

35 “...etin Bolonia supra mare dicuntur aliqui narrasse, fratres isti de Sancto Audomero sunt 
valentes, sed non vellemus vivere et mori sicut ipsi, sicque notam magnam nobis coram 
aliis faciunt indicare, maculum pretendentes inobedientie.” Edition of the original Latin 
by Ubald d'Alençon, “Documents sur la réforme de Ste Colette en France,” 449. 

36 See Viallet, Les sens de l'observance, Chap. 3. 
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Besides the basic question of the spiritual services rendered to sisters by 
reform brothers, there was the question of power within the First Order 
itself. The rise of the reformed male order thanks to the action of Colette 
took place in the second half of the fifteenth century, specifically in the east- 
ern half of present-day France—the territories of the dukes of Burgundy, 
Savoy, and Bourbon, as well as a part of Languedoc that was under royal 
authority—and it took the shape of resistance based on the 1430 Martinian 
Constitutions by Observants sub ministris against the Observants sub vicariis. 
The term “Colétan,” though it may seem to have been in common usage 
at the time, is rarely found in records. There may have been seven "Colétan" 
convents at the time of the reformer's death, but by 1458 there are twelve.57 
Around 1500, the two movements, “under the ministers" and “under the 
vicars," controlled about half of the male Franciscan convents within the ter- 
ritory of today's France.?? This development occurred thanks to improved 
economic conditions, but especially because of the vitality of the princely 
states. Two-thirds of the Colétan foundings took place in the decades 
between 1440 and 1480, in other words at the height of the power of those 
principalities, but only half of the Observant foundations though they were 
three times as many of them.?? In Burgundy and Savoy, the ducal authority 
supported only Colétan establishments.^? 

Protector princes played an essential role. Thus Bernard vii of Armagnac, 
the count of Pardiac and vice-count of Murat, the son-in-law of Jacques 11 of 
Bourbon was the leading supporter of Colette until her death in 1438, and 


37 Duncan B. Nimmo, Reform and Division in the Medieval Franciscan Order from Saint 
Francis to the Foundation of the Capuchins (Rome, 1987), 618. 

38 At the time, "Colétans" and Observants sub vicariis occupied 154 of the 344 masculine 
convents, according to the study of Jean-Marie Le Gall, "Pour une cartographie des 
Observances. Bilan provisoire," Identités franciscaines a l'âge des réformes, dir. Frédéric 
Meyer, Ludovic Viallet (Clermont-Ferrand, 2005), 218. 

39 On the eve of the 1517 schism, the Observants had founded 82 convents and reformed 
another 23 for a total of 105. Of the 49 Colétan convents, 25 were newly built and 24 were 
convents reformed from pre-existing communities. Comparing the two sets of figures, 
one sees that proportionally the Observants built more new convents than the Colétans. 
For these figures, see Le Gall, “Pour une cartographie des Observances,’ 217-18. 

40 The most recent study of Colette's career and the support her reforms received (but also 
on the difficulties surrounding her canonization) is by Anna Campbell, The Career, Cult 
and Canonization of St Colette of Corbie (1381-1447), Ph.D dissertation, University of 
Reading, May 201, forthcoming Brill (Leiden). 
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founded in 1430 the convent of Murat on the site of the chapel of Puech- 


Berenc—chapel of Saint-Gall.^! The latter was located in the territory of the 


parish of Bredons, which was subordinate to a Cluniac priory with which, on 


November 20, Bernard concluded an accord on the subject of parish rights. 


The boundaries of the convent's collection area were established between May 


21, 1437 and March 3, 1443.7? In the little archive booklet that survives, there is 


no mention of Colette. Nor is she mentioned, less than twenty years later, 


in the records relating to the creation of the communities of La Cellette,4? 


41 
42 


43 


Murat: canton of Murat, arrondissement of Saint-Flour, département of Cantal. 

In other words, between the conferral of the letters of commission, given in Toulouse 
by the minister general, and the write up of the definitive act by the guardian of the 
convent of Rodez and custodian of the custody of Rouergue with the support of the 
guardian of Aurillac. A few documents are preserved in the Archives Départementales 
du Cantal, 39 H 1. 

La Cellette, ou La Celle-en-Limousin: commune of Monestier-Merlines, canton of 
Eygurande, arrondissement of Ussel, département of Corréze. The archive dosser for La 
Cellette, for the end of the fifteenth century, is contained in a few records conserved in the 
Archives Départementales du Puy-de-Dóme under the catalog number 28 H 1. The essen- 
tial document is an order dated January 17, 1475 (incorrectly dated 1476 in the archive 
inventory) addressed to all the clerics of the dioceses of Clermont and Limoges by the 
Clermont canon Jean Jozieu, licensed in laws and judge-commissary, ordering the abso- 
lution of the religionists of La Cellette of the punishments they risked due to the illegal- 
ity of their situation. The essential information it contains is as follows. In November 
1448, the abbot of the Cluniac monastery of Mozac, Louis de Banson, gave a chapel to 
Friar Vincent de Longue-Ville [Longa Villa], who probably came from the convent of 
Murat with other de observantia religious. This chapel was situated in an isolated and 
uninhabited location that had been part of the possessions of the Cluniac priory of 
Marsat. For more than a quarter-century the religious lived under the provincial author- 
ity of Burgundy with no papal authorization. In November 1474, a bull from Sixtus 1v 
ruled on the status of this little community and ordered the absolution of any punish- 
ment of excommunication (the act is inserted in the document of January 1475, but 
dated 1464 in the folio 7v, and also published in the Bullarium Franciscanum continens 
constitutiones epistolas diplomata...ad tres ordines S.P.N. Francisci spectantia, Nova series, 
3, Quaracchi, 1949, no. 657, 290-91). The papal recognition was part of the context of the 
time around 1470 characterized by Sixtus IV's concern for balance and thus his desire to 
avoid placing communities considered "Observant" under the jurisdiction of vicars. In 
conformity with the request of the friars and the pope, the house of La Cellette remained 
under the provincial authority of Burgundy even though its location on the border 
between the provinces of Burgundy and Aquitaine complicated matters. See Henri 
Lemaître, "Géographie historique des établissements de l'Ordre de Saint-François en 
Bourgogne (sud-est de la France) du XIIe au XIX" siècle, Revue d'Histoire Franciscaine 4 
(1927):448, who relies on the Franciscan historian of the end of the sixteenth century and 
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probably by religious who had come from Murat, and of Chalon-sur- 
Sadne.*4 

Murat, like many of other convents founded in Europe in the 1430s, expressed 
the will to reunite with the Franciscan life de observantia. At that time, the ques- 
tion of choosing between submitting to the jurisdiction of provincial ministers 
versus evolving toward greater autonomy under a parallel hierarchy was, of 
course, not as acute as it would be after 1443-1446, but the terms of the debate 
were, since Constance, already known. Those in favor of reform knew perfectly 
well that their success would be highly doubtful if a margin of freedom was not 
found. Until the beginning of the sixteenth century, the evolution toward greater 
officially recognized autonomy of Observant congregations of mendicant 
Orders (Dominicans, Carmelites, Hermits of Saint Augustine) would be the 
result of reform dynamics according to the Observance but with no institu- 
tional break with the unity of the Order.4 What other path was there, given, on 
the one hand, the obstacles to reform within the institutional functioning of the 
orders, and, on the other, the fears of contamination of upstanding religionists 
held by those with reservations about the reform? Only an intervention from on 
high, imposed in quasi-authoritarian fashion by church authorities, would lead 
to a satisfactory result—something that both ministers and general masters 
would not succeed in obtaining for the Franciscans until the Ite vos of 1517. In 
their immediate context, one could say that the reform movement led by Henry 
of Baume and Colette offered the possibility of achieving the ambition of obser- 
vance. This possibility was, in the spirit of the lay promoters of the reform, 
inseparable from the charisma of Colette. This is the dynamic source of the 
"Colétan" movement whose truth can be expressed, somewhat paradoxically 
it's true, as follows: it didn't really derive from Colette's actions and yet owed 
everything to her. 


beginning of the seventeenth, Jacques Fodéré, to correct the list given by Luke Wadding 
and add La Cellette to the list of Observant communities under the vicariate of Burgundy. 

44 The duke of Burgundy granted the Dole convent the possibility of establishing a new 
community under certain conditions recalled in the act by which the minister general, 
Ange of Perugia, authorized as well the newly created community on October 14, 1451. The 
friars who joined it were supposed to belong to the Observance and never retum ad fra- 
tres communes; they were to live secundum modum et formam aliorum fratrum de obser- 
vancia, in obedience to the minister general and the provincial minister of the Order 
(Archives Départementales de Saóne et Loire, H 305/1). At that date, the convent had not 
yet been built, as is shown in the act of October 20, 1451, by which the guardian of Dole 
promises, once the friars have moved in, that they go and assure the bishop of Chalon 
they will respect the clauses stipulated by the duke (ibid., H 305/2). 

45 The movement began in 1439 for the Hermits of Saint Augustine, in 1442 for the Carmelites. 
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Who then was this woman in the eyes of those who accompanied her and 
supported her? She was a devout recluse and visionary before becoming a 
reformer. She lived at a time when the attitude of a number of clerics and 
urban governments were changing their minds about certain forms of non- 
consecrated religious life and spiritual occurrences that were spectacular in 
their physical dimension (trances, ecstasies, ravishments of the soul) and hap- 
pening among women who had chosen to given themselves entirely to God. In 
Basel in 1410-14n, with the battering orchestrated by the Observant Dominican 
John Mulberg, tertiary and beguine communities linked to the Franciscan 
Order were destroyed with the consent of the town council.46 The church 
authorities became increasingly prompt to call various religious or semi-reli- 
gious groups “heretical” based solely on accusations of being “fraticelli,’ dissi- 
dent "little brethren.’*” 

After several decades during which the authenticity of female mysticism 
elicited increasing distrust, there began what one might call a full-fledged “era 
of suspicion.” In the eyes of clerics, these “living saints,’ who were increasingly 
numerous during the twelfth and thirteen centuries, were now suspected of 
being women under the influence of the devil. The Dominican John Nider, who 
was one of the first to denounce in his Formicarius (1436-1438) the new crime 
of satanic sorcery, gave many examples of his skepticism toward women who 
pretended to experience visions, ecstasies, or ravishings of “body and spirit” 
[corpore et anima], such as the Poor Clare of Fribourg, Madeleine Beutler, who 
was close to the Observant Franciscans in 1429. We know the Dominican's story 
about this woman was biased because there is also a brief biography of 


46 See Brigitte Degler-Spengler, “Die Beginen in Basel,’ Basler Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und 
altertumskunde 69 (1969): 5-83 and 70 (1970): 29-118; and by the same author, “Der 
Beginenstreit in Basel, 1400-1411. Neue Forschungsergebnisse und weitere Fragen,” Il movi- 
mento francescano della Penitenza nella societa medioevale. Atti del 3° Convegno di Studi 
Francescani, Padova, 26-27-28 settembre 1979, (ed.) Mariano D'alatri (Rome, 1980), 95-105. 
Further north, right up to Cologne, the change of attitude by the local patriarchs toward 
the béguinages was, as Jean-Claude Schmitt shows, typical in the towns of the upper Rhine 
at the turn of the fourteenth to the fifteenth century. See Jean-Claude Schmitt, Mort d'une 
hérésie. L'Église et les clercs face aux béguines et aux béghards du Rhin supérieur du XIV* au 
XV* siècle (Paris-La Haye-New-York, 1978). On Jean Mulberg, whose sister Adelaide was 
venerated in Basel as a “living saint,’ there is now the study by Sabine von Heusinger, 
Johannes Mulberg op (T1414). Ein Leben im Spannungsfeld von Dominikanerobservanz und 
Beginenstreit (Munich, 2000). 

47 The accusation was formulated in 1414 about the French Observants after the annulment 
of any form of autonomy by the John xx111’s bull Hiis quae. See Merlo, Nel nome di san 
Francesco, 319. 
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Madeleine contained in the manuscript of two of her mystical treatises that 
recall the same episodes Nider recounts but in a hagiographic tone. John 
Nider's principal target was the beguines, and his most famous descriptions 
of trance are related to sorcery. This case illustrates the ease with which the 
line between two female figures— saint and sorcerer— could be blurred. These 
two figures form a mirror image, two sides of the same coin, with striking 
analogies.*® 

A number of the men who played a leading role in deepening the suspicion 
toward female mysticism and "living saintliness" during the first half of the 
fifteenth century came out of the de observantia movements. Important preach- 
ers, often key players in the Councils of Constance and especially Basel, they had 
intimate ties to princely or papal power. The rivalry between Dominicans and 
Franciscans could be intense, but this was a shared reformed vision, a return to 
the walls of the cloister, but which also joined up with one of the grand ideals 
of the fifteenth century, namely that of a rule-governed, normalized society, 
like a gigantic cloister.*? Such a reform ambition could not be achieved with- 
out making the regular delay a keystone in the global edifice of Christian soci- 
ety. This reform also implied steady communication between the de observantia 
mendicant reformers and those holding political power, a relationship that 
allowed all parties to affirm their authority in a willed dynamic. 

Starting in the middle of the fourteenth century, and particularly during the 
period of the Papal Schism, which, as noted above, was essential to the emergence 
of the Observant movements, living saintliness and prophecy were abundantly 
used to further strategies of legitimation—of a sovereign or religious order— 
or as a substitute for traditional arms.5° One has no trouble finding examples 
of contemplatives either close to or issuing from the mendicants—and more 


48 See in particular the work of Gabor Klaniczay, especially “Entre visions angéliques et 
transes chamaniques: le sabbat des sorcières dans le Formicarius de Nider, Médiévales 44 
(printemps 2003): 47-72; and also “The Process of Trance: Heavenly and Diabolic 
Apparitions in Johannes Nider's Formicarius,’ Procession, Performance, Liturgy, and Ritual. 
Essays in Honor of Bryan R. Gillingham, (ed.) Nancy van Deusen (Ottawa, 2007), 203-58 
(see 210-12 for the case of Madeleine Beutler). 

49 One finds this expressed in Jean Gerson who compares the Christian society to a regular 
community with Christ as its abbot. See De vita spirituali, aegritudine et morte animae, in 
Jean Gerson: ceuvres completes, 3, éd. Palémon Glorieux (Tournai, 1962), 170. The same 
idea is expressed by Erasmus one century later—Quid aliud est civitas quam magnum 
monasterium?—in 1518 in the Epistola ad Paulum Volzium. See Erasmus von Rotterdam: 
Ausgewählte Schriften, 1, (ed.) Werner Welzig (Darmstadt, 1968), 48. 

50  Seethe work carried out or directed by André Vauchez based on the important program- 
matic text "Les pouvoirs informels dans l'Église aux derniers siècles du Moyen Age: 
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precisely from Observant currents—who engaged in the debates of their 
day and were consulted for their prophecies. At the turn of the fourteenth to 
fifteenth centuries, a sort of “triangle” formed by the reformer, a saintly woman 
or prophetess, and the support of an aristocratic network was an effective formula, 
as can be seen in the case of Catherine of Siena whose confessor, Raymond of 
Capua, spearheaded the Dominican Observants; or on the Franciscan side, with 
the case of Jeanne-Marie of Maillé.5! One has the feeling that later, after the 
confrontations of the schism, at the time of the institutional structuring of 
the Observant currents especially among the Friars Minor, the regulating 
reformers sidelined the prophetesses and visionaries—charismatic figures 
who were more trouble than they were worth, unless they were strictly super- 
vised like those among Italian princes.9?? Bernardino of Siena and his disciples 
such as John of Capistrano did not need saintly women; they were themselves 
saints who incarnated both charisma and the institution. 

Bernardino, Colette's contemporary, preached in favor of the enclosure of 
women, using disparaging language against non-cloistered houses of religious 
life—in Milan in 1418, Mantua in 1420, especially in Perugia in 1425, and the 
same year in Assisi where Capistrano, who praised Colette, was located—during 
the very years when he preached against beguines, Fraticelli, and sorceresses.9? 
Starting in 1426-1427, he was one of the first to denounce from the pulpit 
the new and terrible danger of sorcery. Using Franciscan inquisitors from 
Piedmont, he encouraged the persecution of sorcerers by diffusing the image 
of a witches’ Sabbath between the western Alps and the center of the peninsula. 


visionnaires, prophètes et mystiques,” Mélanges de l'École française de Rome. Moyen Âge, 
Temps modernes 96 (1984): 281-93. 

51 Operating within an aristocratic network of devout individuals linked to the birth of the 
Observant movement in the Touraine region, this figure supported Alexander v whose 
coming she had predicted. See André Vauchez, "Influences franciscaines et réseaux aris- 
tocratiques dans le val de Loire: autour de la bienheureuse Jeanne-Marie de Maillé 
(1331-1414), Revue d'Histoire de l'Église de France 70 (1984): 95-105. 

52 See the case of the northern Italian cities studied by Gabriella Zarri, Le sante vive. Profezie 
di corte e devozione femminile tra ‘400 e ‘500 (Turin, 1990). The sante vive had a function 
similar to that of the Observant preacher placed between the palace and the public 
square. 

53 On the preaching of Bernardino in Perugia and Assisi, see in particular Dionisio Pacetti, 
"La predicazione di s. Bernardino da Siena a Perugia e ad Assisi nel 1425,” Collectanea 
Franciscana 9 (1939): 494—520. On his position toward the reform of the Clarisses, see 
Fausta Casolini, “San Bernardino e la riforma dei monasteri di Clarisse,” S. Bernardino da 
Siena predicatore e pellegrino. Atti del Convegno nazionale di studi bernardiani (Maiori, 
20-22 giugno 1980), (ed.) Francesco D'Episcopo (Galatina, 1985), 53-60. 
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In so doing he decisively promoted a belief in the reality of sorcery, including 
the practice of flight and nocturnal gatherings. Bernardino preached on these 
topics in Rome between May and July of 1427—he had gone there to defend 
himself against charges of heresy that had been leveled against him for having 
shown to the crowd the Holy Name of Jesus—and later in Siena in the month 
of August. In Todi, where he had preached in 1426, and inspired town authori- 
ties to enact certain reforms of the penal code that later became laws repress- 
ing the practice of casting spells and invoking the devil, the condemnation of 
Matteuccia di Francesco, a reputed healer burned in March 1428, is indisput- 
ably associated with the actions of the Franciscan preacher.5* What Bernardino 
described were females sinning in their actions, not in the realm of dream. This 
aspect of the actions of Bernardino must not be considered as marginal or dis- 
tinct from the rest of his discourse. Like other great orators of his time, most of 
them Observant reformers, Bernardino called for penitence through virulent 
public denunciations of society's sins. The corollary to this was his discourse 
on women that had a strongly hostile tone and went in the direction of true 
demonization. 

One of the most remarkable aspects about the career of Colette of Corbie is 
the fact that in her—and around her—there came to be a line of resistance 
that held out against the "legislator-priest-prophet" model—to borrow the 
terms of Weber's schema—that was incarnated in the "Columns of the 
Observance.” This may be explained by noting characteristics of "living saintli- 
ness" that remained within a consensus of acceptable limits. Without being 
indifferent to the problems of her time, Colette almost never prophesied about 
the affairs of the world and the church, and she did not use her visions to fur- 
ther her action as a reformer.5> Moreover, though she may have moaned, cried, 
suffered, and fasted excessively, she seems to have been seldom marked by 
ecstasy and even less by trance or rapture. Her miraculous actions, as related in 
the Vita of Pierre de Vaux, were principally devoted to the expulsion of demons 
and exorcism at a distance through prayer. This action was largely counterbal- 
anced by her Eucharistic devotion, care for the poor, and a gift of prophecy that 
above all allowed her to pierce the secrets of hearts [secreta cordium]. In other 
words, Colette was not known for, nor did she seek to become known for, any 
supernatural excess or other physical manifestations of spiritual life. 


54 See especially Carlo Ginzburg, "Présomptions sur le sabbat,” Annales ESC 39 (1984): 349, 
on the trial in Rome and Todi. 

55 Asis shown, for example, in her correspondence with the participants at the Council of 
Basel, in particular with Cardinal Juliano Cesarini (see Campbell, The Career, Cult and 
Canonization, 34-36). 
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The way that Jean Nider presents Colette in the fourth book of his 
Formicarius, in the middle of the ninth chapter where Vincent Ferrier and 
Bernardino of Siena are also discussed, is significant. In 1428, while he was still 
in Nuremberg where the German electors and Emperor Sigismund were to 
meet, the emperor's chancellor began to publicly read the Vita of Catherine of 
Siena written by Raymond of Capua, underlining how many sinners in Italy 
she had managed to convert. In reply, the ambassador to the duke of Savoy 
took the floor to evoke the action of Colette in France [Gallia], relating an 
event that happened during his recent 1424-1426 stay in Vevey.56 Responding 
to a challenge made by a dissolute man presented as a mime and juggler, 
Colette is said to have raised her hands to the sky and addressed a short prayer 
to God. The alleged miracle is one of conversion, about which Nider notes, is 
worthy of resurrection. The living saint, Colette, is viewed with grace in his 
eyes and described as “holy and prudent virgin" [virgo sancta et prudens ].5? 


56 In the present-day Swiss canton Vaud. Faced with the difficulties encountered in 
Chambéry, the saint went there in 1424 at the request of Amadeus vi11 and stayed two 
years. 

57 “...Vivit hodie in regno Francie puto soror Coleta nomine ordinis sancte Clare virgo sancta 
et prudens. Hec quantas Deo animas suis sanctis exemplis acquisiverit et custodiverit, 
norunt hii qui loca per eam reformata et sua cooperatione fundata de novo viderunt. 
Unum igitur de multis refero, quod a solemni ambasiatore ducis Sabaudie ipse audivi 
coram multis nobilibus in civitate Nurenbergensi tempore congregationis principum 
Alemanie ad regem Romanorum Sigismundum, qui in causa fidei expectabatur in loco 
predicto. Cum enim cancellarius summus ejusdem regis in concretione multorum vitam 
sancte memorie Katherine de Senis ordinis qui vocatur de penitentia sancti Dominici 
laudaret, cujus legendam sub stilo magistri Raymundi dictatam se habere et legere gloria- 
batur, et quanta Deus in convertendo peccatores nostro tempore sicut veritas est per ean- 
dem virginem fecisset in Ytalia, jam sermone privato finito, cepit predictus ambasiator 
ducis Sabaudie infrascripta recitare de sorore Coleta que facta essent in Gallia. Vivit 
inquit nobiscum sub artissima paupertatis regula tam magna cum devotione ut spectacu- 
lum facta sit Deo et hominibus. Illa circa comitatum Vivenensem ob reverentiam sancte 
Clare monasterium de novo erectum noviter extitit, cui dicta virgo in sororibus providere 
debuit. Igitur antequam ad plenum officine parate essent nescio cujus negligentia mis- 
sum est pro sancta virgine que cum loco appropinquavit non dum sufficienter habita- 
tione virginum perfecta cogebatur in domo quadam honesta manere ad tempus cum suis 
sororibus que dum perficeretur monasterium et ex loco ad ecclesiam certis temporibus 
opus fuit ut exiret. Quod cum fieret die quadam factus esse concursus populi magnus de 
quo singuli certatim gestiebant virginem videre tam sanctam. Erat pro tunc quidam vir 
dissolutus valde mimus quodammodo joculator et multorum que hec intuens in medium 
pressure ut fortassis jocum et solatium videntibus faceret stando coram virgine sancta ita 
ait: 'O domina si tante sanctitatis [107v] es quante reputaris ab hoc populo, me sicut cete- 
ros velis vir devotum facere Deo. Cumque virgo hujus hominis dissolutionem conspiceret 
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This expression is also used by Pierre de Vaux,?? precisely as he is evoking, 
rapidly but clearly, the violent opposing attacks that Colette supposedly 
encountered— being accused of being a witch, a heretic, and invoking demons. 
From Aristotle in the Ethics, to Thomas Aquinas, the virtue of prudence is 
linked to action [praxis]. Therefore, it is permissible to think that in the minds 
of those who employed the term, prudens carried a meaning beyond the mere 
reference to “wise virgins” in the Gospel of Matthew (25:1-13). It was probably 
referring to the way in which Colette conducted herself and behaved in the 
world—arcing toward a just goal and using methods chosen with discernment. 
It was essential for her sympathizers to insist on this aspect, especially given 
the heightened suspicion cast on mystics, and even more so in the case of a 
woman who was more exposed than others to criticism or even violence. Here 
probably is a key to understanding how Colette's power, which undeniably had 
a charismatic dimension, did not remain an "informal power"—to use the 
expression of André Vauchez. Remaining within limits deemed reasonable 
and acceptable to the authorities of the church, it allowed her to successfully 
accomplish the work of a reformer; and this required her to demonstrate intel- 
ligence and pragmatism. It also allowed her to become, herself, an authority 
figure—a reference and cautionary example for those who, as lay people or 
clergy, were working for a return of religionists to fidelity to the Rule. 

Colette was not the only one. This strong and willful personality was accom- 
panied and somewhat supervised by male religionists and by grand personages— 
princes and other nobles. In the fifteenth century, most men and women working 
in favor of reforming the regular delay were not the enemies of power and the 
social order—and this includes the Friars Minor and the Poor Clares. Beyond 
their various origins, educations, and careers, which increased their resem- 
blance to elites, they needed the ruling authorities whose reticence, notably in 


misericordia mota et compassione elevatis in celum luminibus pariter et manibus sic 
orare breviter et aperte cepit: 'Deus qui omnia potest dignetur te sibi fidelem facere famu- 
lum’ Que pura et sincera oratio causa fuit apud Omnipotentem valida, ut ille mox divina 
inspiratus gratia et immutatus de turba gemebundus abscederet mundum relinqueret et 
feces ejus. Nam statim ad reformatum locum fratrum ordinis minorum artissime refor- 
matorum cucurrit, peccata quibus animam velut hujusmodibus malis sedaverat confes- 
sus est, penitencia suscepit et ordinis frater effectus est. In quo proculdubio majus 
miraculum factum est quam si corporaliter defunctus resuscitari per virginem meruisset." 
Jean Nider, Formicarius, Livre 1v, Chap. 9, which I am quoting here in the Cologne edition 
of Ulrich Zel from around 1473: [fol. 107r] Theologus. 

58 Virgo prudentissima in the Latin translation that is slightly later than the original in 
French (Vita ex Gallico Petri a Vallibus sive a Remis, Confessarii ipsius Beatae, Latine reddita 
a Stephano Iuliaco..., Acta Sanctorum martii 1 (Anvers, 1668), 552, c. 8, 47). 
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cities, was often derived from socio-economic reasons (the cost of a new com- 
munity) or strategic reasons (the preservation of the city's autonomy) more 
than from religious ones. Indeed, all powers, from the city council to the evolv- 
ing royal state to the papal power under restoration, were inclined to support 
Observant movements—it was only a question of which ones. Within the 
broad spectrum of the Franciscan reform, these choices varied according to 
the charisma and support of the leaders, the geopolitical interests of the pow- 
erful but also their religious sensibility and the characteristics of their devo- 
tion at a time when, more than ever, divine signs were scrutinized. It is in this 
context that one can fully measure what the Franciscan reform, in one of its 
incarnations, owes to Colette. 
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CHAPTER 5 
Colette of Corbie and the “Privilege of Poverty” 


Joan Mueller 


5.1 Introduction 


Central to the reform of Colette of Corbie was the desire to live the original 
Form of Life of Clare of Assisi and to restore that Form of Life within the political 
and social complexities of her time. Colette was reacting to the situation of 
Poor Clare monasteries that were, for the most part, following the Urbanist 
Rule rather than Clare's original Form of Life. For medievalists, like myself, 
versed in the writings of Clare, the political complexities of the Colettine reform 
can at first seem a bit off-putting and convoluted. Her associations with noble 
families of her time, her political alliances, and her relations with an antipope, 
make her cause difficult. Certainly Colette was reacting to the situation of Poor 
Clare monasteries of her time and locale, but was she truly reestablishing the 
original charism of St. Clare? Did she found a monastic movement that reestab- 
lished Clare's Form of Life or did she, in fact, have a unique charismatic spirit? 

Holy poverty was indeed lived radically by both Clare and Colette from the 
very beginning of their vocations. Both Clare and Colette renounced their 
inheritances and gave what they had to the poor. Both accepted the conse- 
quences of their decision embracing the hardships of poverty and depending 
upon others for their basic needs. While St. Clare was intent on following 
Francis of Assisi, St. Colette was determined to follow both Clare and Francis in 
observing the Holy Gospel faithfully and inviolably. 

To answer the question concerning Colette's reforming charism, I will pro- 
ceed in three steps. First, I will explore the roots of the problem by examining 
Francis and Clare's original agreement, the concrete particularities of Clare's 
spiritual vision, and the particulars outlined by Clare in her Form of Life regard- 
ing the "privilege of poverty." Second, I will examine the fate of Clare's “privi- 
lege of poverty" after her death by studying the politics of her canonization 
process, the disintegrating relationships between friars and sisters, and the 
imposition of the Urbanist Rule. Third, I will explore the question of poverty in 
the reform of Colette of Corbie by outlining the need for reform during the 
early fifteenth century, probing Colette's dedication to Clare's "privilege of pov- 
erty,” and drawing conclusions as to how Colette's concept of poverty pairs 
with Clare's original vision. 
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5.2 The Roots of the Question 


524 Francis and Clare: The Original Agreement 
After receiving oral permission in 1209 from Innocent 111 to preach, Francis 
met with Clare. In Clare's Process of Canonization, Clare's youngest sister, 
Beatrice, testified that Francis had heard of Clare's reputation for holiness and 
asked to preach to her. Clare was convinced by his exhortation, sold her inheri- 
tance, gave it to the poor—the Franciscan vocation requirement—and fled to 
the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli in the Assisi valley! where Francis cut 
her hair as a sign that she was embracing a life of penance Since propriety 
prohibited the brothers from permitting a lone woman to remain with them 
overnight, Clare was escorted to the Benedictine monastery of San Paolo de 
Abbadesse? in Bastia just a short distance away from Santa Maria degli Angeli. 
The next day, when the infuriated knights of her family came for her, Clare 
showed them her sheared head making her unmarriageable. After being publi- 
cally disowned by her family because of this, Francis, along with Brothers 
Filippo and Bernard, escorted Clare to thesmall house monastery of Sant'Angelo 
di Panzo just a short distance from the small Church of San Damiano that 
would serve as Clare's permanent home.^ 

It was at Sant'Angelo that Clare's sister, Catherine, decided to join her. This 
time, however, the protections of the Benedictine monastery were not available. 
Twelve men from Clare's family feigned a peaceful entrance and then violently 


1 See Chiara Frugoni, "La fuga di Chiara dalla casa paterna," in Verum, pulchrum et bonum: 
Miscellanea di studi offerti a Servus Gieben in occasione del suo 80°compleanno, ed. Yoannes 
Teklemariam, 321-36 (Rome: Istituto storico dei Cappuccini, 2006). 

2 Luigi Padovese, "La tonsure di Chiara: Gesto di consacrazione o segno di penitenza?" 
Laurentianum 31 (1990): 389—404. 

3 For information concerning this monastery see Marino Bigaroni, “I monasteri benedet- 
tini femminili di S. Paolo delle Abbadesse di S. Apollinare in Assisi e S. Maria di Paradiso 
prima del Concilio di Trento,’ in Aspetti di vita benedettina nella storia di Assisi (Assisi: Atti 
dell'Accademia Properziana del Subasio, 1981), 173-80. 

4 Clare’ Process of Canonization 12:2—4. Hereafter referred to as Process. The Umbrian text for 
Clare's Process of Canonization can be found in Fontes Franciscani, Enrico Menestó and 
Stefano Brufani, eds., (Assisi: Edizioni Porziuncola, 1995), 2455-2507. Concerning this his- 
tory of this monastery see Francesco Santucci, "S. Angelo di Panzo presso Assisi,” Atti 
Accademia Properziano del Subasio, 13 (1986): 83-112; Mario Sensi, "Incarcerate e penitenti 
a Foligno nella prima meta del Trecento,” in I frati penitenti di S. Francesco nella società del 
Due e Trecento: Proceedings of the Second Conference of Franciscan Studies Congress Held in 
Rome 12-14 October 1976, ed. Mariano d'Alatri (Rome: Istituto Storico dei Cappuccini, 1977), 
305, D. 41. 
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seized Catherine, dragging her out of the humble SantAngelo monastery, rip- 
ping her clothes, and littering their path with clumps of her hair. After beating 
Catherine senseless, and unable to face the dishonor of escorting the half-dead 
woman back to Assisi, they sneeringly abandoned her. Clare nursed her beloved 
sister back to health, and then presented her to Francis who renamed her “Agnes,” 
after the virgin Roman martyr, and cut her hair. The two sisters then moved into 
San Damiano—the home that Francis and his brothers had repaired for them.5 
Clare archives what happened next at the very center of her Form of Life: 
“When the blessed father saw that we did not fear poverty, labor, trial, dis- 
regard, and the contempt of the world, but instead regarded such things as 
great delights, moved by compassion, he wrote a Form of Life for us."6 It is inter- 
esting to note that Clare did not receive this Form of Life from Francis until 
Francis was sure that she could endure the practical rigors of following the 
Poor Christ in poverty. Forty-one years later, Clare archived this original agree- 
ment between her and Francis at the very center of her own Form of Life: 


Because by divine inspiration, you have made yourselves daughters and 
handmaids of the Most High King, the Father of the heavens, and have 
espoused yourselves to the Holy Spirit, choosing to live according to the 
perfection of the holy gospel, I resolve and promise for myself and my 
brothers always to have the same attentive care and special solicitude of 
you as for them." 


This “attentive care and special solicitude" between brothers and sisters 
never defined a legal bond, but rather a graced, mutual relationship. Begging 
brothers who were hungry, tired, and sick after long preaching expeditions 
appreciated friaries attached to women's monasteries where they might, for a 


5 The Legend of Saint Clare 25-26. Hereafter referred to as LegCl. See Fontes Franciscani, 
2430-31. 

6 "Attendans autem beatus pater quod nullam paupertatem, laborem, tribulationem, vilitatem 
etcontemptum saeculi timeremus, immo pro magnis deliciis haberemus, pietate motus scrip- 
sit nobis formam vivendi.” Form of Life of Clare 6:2. Hereafter abbreviated as FLCI. See Fontes 
Franciscani, 2291-2307. For an English translation of Clare's Form of Life see Joan Mueller, 
A Companion to Clare of Assisi: Life, Writings, and Spirituality (Leiden, The Netherlands: Brill, 
2010), 275-85. 

7 "Quia divina inspiratione fecistis vos filias et ancillas altissimi summi Regis, Patris caelestis, 
etSpiritui Sancto vos desponsastis eligendo vivere secundum perfectionem sancti Evangelii, 
volo et promitto per me et fratres meos semper habere de vobis tanquam de ipsis curam dili- 
gentem et sollicitudinem specialem: quod dum vixit diligenter implevit, et a fratribus voluit 
semper implendum” FLCI 6:3-4. 
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short while, benefit from the sisters cooking, contemplative rest, and health 
care—although they, of course, also obtained these favors on the road as well 
from pious benefactors and their own brothers. The sisters, on the other hand, 
needed pastoral care, liturgical services, and appreciated the work of resident 
clerical and begging brothers who procured food and other necessities— 
although they also obtained these resources from pious benefactors. Clare and 
Francis's arrangement at the beginning of the Franciscan movement benefit- 
ted both Franciscan brothers and sisters—although even in the beginning, 
propriety between the brothers and sisters was always paramount and their 
mutuality was never compulsory to the existence of either group.? 

Aradical following of the Poor Christ would only work if the sisters embraced 
the hardships of poverty since, if they demanded anything above the table of the 
poor, the ability of begging brothers as well as the kindness of benefactors to 
provide for their needs would be doomed to failure with its resulting discon- 
tent. The sisters had to be satisfied with whatever had been gathered or donated 
that day, and they needed a spirituality, not just a mere willfulness, that would 
sustain them amid famished stomachs, thread-bare habits, and dire need. 
Francis knew this would be a challenge from the beginning, and he accepted 
Clare’s dedication to following the Poor Christ in absolute poverty only after he 
had tested Clare's practical resolve and perseverance. Clare was not a spiritual 
dreamer who idealized radical poverty, but was able to embrace the hardships 
of this poverty because she desired not only to make the Poor Christ the love of 
her heart, but strove also to follow in his footsteps by embracing the poverty 
and humility he had chosen upon entering into this world (Phil 2:6—7). 


5.3 Love for the Poor Christ: Clare's Spiritual Vision 


Clare's life and work revolved around what Clare refers to as “the one thing 
necessary"— her radical gift of self for love of the Poor Christ and complete 
dependence on providence practically expressed in the “privilege of poverty"? 


8 There are references to this mutuality in the Franciscan sources. When Brother Stephen was 
afflicted with mental illness, Francis sent him to Clare to be cured (LegCl 32). When Francis 
was suffering from an eye disease, he stayed at San Damiano for fifty days in a lean-to attached 
to the friar's quarters of the monastery (Compilatio Assisiensis 83 in Fontes Franciscana 
1447-1690). 

9 Clare refers to poverty as the “one thing necessary" in her second letter to Agnes of Prague 
(2LAg 10). (Hereafter Clare's four letters to Agnes of Prague will be abbreviated as 1-4LAg). For 
the texts of these letters in both Latin and English see Joan Mueller, Clare’s Letters to Agnes: 
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Clare took Francis of Assisi's attachment to the Poor Christ and transposed it 
into a monastic key. Rather than joining the ranks of the poor by doing day- 
work as the early Franciscan brothers had, Clare envisioned a monastery of 
sisters dedicated to the love of the Poor Christ that became truly poor with the 
poor. Her spiritual conviction was that Christ was truly poor, became poor in 
order to save us, and joined to himself those who, in imitation of him, chose 
poverty in this life. Clare embraced an enclosed life at San Damiano completely 
dependent on the daily begging of the Franciscan brothers and on alms 
donated to the monastery rather than on regular income provided by landed 
endowments. Within her monastery, she united herself to the Poor Christ in 
the poverty that he himself had embraced for the love of humankind. 
Contemporaries who assume a divorce between spirituality and economics 
must remember that this present-day disconnect was foreign to patristic and 
medieval theology. Christ's "becoming human so that humans could become 
God" was referred to by ancients as the sacred commerce—the sacrum commer- 
cium. For Clare, as well as for patristic theologians before her, doing business 
with God was always a fortunate choice for human beings. Whatever human 
beings gave to God would be rewarded one hundredfold not only in the life to 
come, but also in this life. Alluding to a passage from Gregory the Great's 
Exposition on the Song of Songs that allegorizes the left hand of God's embrace as 
temporal care and the right hand as eternal care,!° Clare reminds her readers 
that those who offer what they have to God will be protected and rewarded both 
in this life and in eternity. For Clare, God can be trusted not only as a good busi- 
ness partner but as the ultimate business partner. One cannot lose when doing 
business with God. Of course, for Clare, one loves God for God's own sake. The 
profit received is a relationship with the divine that is sheer, overwhelming grace. 
This divine solicitude manifests itself in intimate care providing for human 
beings even their most basic needs. According to the "privilege of poverty:" 


He who feeds the birds of the heavens and clothes the lilies of the field 
will not fail you in either food or clothing, until He ministers to you in 
heaven, when his right arm especially will more happily embrace you in 
the fullness of his sight." 


Texts and Sources (St. Bonaventure, Ny: The Franciscan Institute, 2001), 27-103. For com- 
mentary on these letters see Mueller, A Companion to Clare of Assisi, 120-68; 261-73. 

10 Gregory the Great. Expositiones in Cantica Canticorum. In PL 79, cols. 471-548. 

11 "Denique qui pascit aves caeli et lilia vestit agri vobis non deerit ad victum pariter et ves- 
titum, donec seipsum vobis transiens in aeternitate ministret; cum scilicet eius dextera 
vox felicius amplexabitur in suae plenitudine visionis." Sicut manifestum est, BF 1: 771. 
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Clare's spirituality of falling in love with the Poor Christ is, therefore, a prac- 
tical spirituality. Christ's gospel promise, in Clare's vision, was straightforward — 
“If you wish to be perfect, go, sell what you have, and give the proceeds to the 
poor, and you will have treasure in heaven. Then, come, follow me (Matthew 
19:21)" In this same gospel passage detailing the story of the rich young man 
who wanted to follow Christ more deeply, Christ says: “Everyone who has left 
houses, or brothers or sisters, or father or mother, or children or fields for my 
sake will receive one hundred times more and will inherit eternal life (Matthew 
19: 29)" Clare, Francis before her, and Colette after her, interpreted these words 
of the gospel literally. The one who leaves all for Christ will be provided for 
both in this life and in the next. Rather than putting her faith in landed endow- 
ments that brought with them the oppression of people working on the land 
and the ubiquitous medieval lawsuits of which monastics were not exempt, 
Clare chose total dedication to the Poor Christ. 

Clare's “privilege of poverty,” was a legal exemption that Clare obtained after 
a daunting struggle with the papacy that enabled Clare and her sisters to opt 
out of the feudal financial system of attaching property to their monastery. 
According to papal policy, monasteries were to have landed endowments that 
earned a regular income to protect their inhabitants from fickle benefactors, 
political upheaval, and natural disaster. 

Nuns who were in a monastery one day and on the street the next gave scan- 
dalous witness not only to the seeming fickleness of a religious vocation, but 
also to the impotency of an institutional church that supported and promoted 
these vocations. In order to secure papal protection, houses of women had to 
demonstrate fiscal security. 

While north of the Alps, many women with limited means formed begui- 
nages and supported themselves by the manual labor, south of the Alps, the 
papal office progressively viewed this type of “working nun" as problematic. 
Papal lawyers shunned the idea of nuns on the streets, and as the century wore 
on, became more definitive in their insistence on monastic enclosure for all 
female monastics. The agenda for papal approval for a monastery became 
increasingly defined and included: the necessity of landed endowments, regu- 
lar income from these properties by which the sisters could feed and clothe 
themselves, monastic enclosure, and institutional stability. 


54 The Privilege of Poverty 
Having lived through the legislative rancor that overshadowed the brothers 


after the death of Francis, Clare wanted her sisters to be perfectly clear con- 
cerning the exact form of poverty that was to be lived by those accepting 
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her Form of Life. Although Clare's Form of Life generally erred on the side of 
freedom and discretion given to the abbess and the sisters of the monastery, 
when it came to poverty, Clare's parameters are non-negotiable and well 
defined. What was at stake was not a mere spirituality of poverty but the 
embrace of a financial system essential to the early Franciscan vision. 


Just as I, together with my sisters, have always been solicitous to safe- 
guard the holy poverty that we promised to the Lord God and Blessed 
Francis, so also, the abbesses who succeed me in office and all the sisters 
are bound to observe it inviolably until the end. This means that they are 
not to receive or acquire possessions or property by themselves or 
through an intermediary. Nor are they to have anything else that could 
reasonably be called property, except as much land as necessity requires 
for the integrity and seclusion of the monastery. This land should not be 
cultivated, however, except for a garden for their needs.!” 


During Clare's Process of Canonization, the sisters of San Damiano reiterated 
Clare's dedication to her prized “privilege of poverty.” Sister Pacifica testified 
that Clare cherished poverty and refused to accept property, even when Pope 
Gregory IX offered endowments for her monastery.?? Sister Benvenuta stated 
that both Pope Gregory 1x and the bishop of Ostia wished to donate property 
to the Monastery of San Damiano, but Clare refused their gifts. Sister Filippa 
stated that Gregory Ix even came personally to the monastery in order to con- 
vince Clare to accept endowments, but she persisted in poverty even amid 
papal pressure. According to Filippa, Clare diligently kept the “privilege of pov- 
erty” because she was afraid that she might lose it. 

An episode taken from the Legend of Saint Clare further details Gregory 1x's 
visit to the San Damiano monastery. As Gregory encountered Clare’s resistance 
when trying to give her property meant to generate income for her monastery, 
he assured her: “If you fear for your vow, We will absolve you from it.’ Horrified, 


12 “Ft sicut ego semper sollicita fui una cum sororibus meis sanctam paupertatem quam 
Domino Deo et beato Francisco promisimus custodire: sic teneantur abbatissae quae in 
officio mihi succedent et omnes sorores usque in finem inviolabiliter observare: videlicet 
in non recipiendo vel habendo possessionem vel proprietatem per se neque per inter- 
positam personam, seu etiam aliquid quod rationabiliter proprietas dici possit, nisi quan- 
tum terrae pro honestate et remotione monasterii necessitas requirit; et illa terra non 
laboretur nisi pro horto ad necessitatem ipsarum." FLCI 6:10-15. 

13 Process 1:13. 

14 Process 2:22. 

15 Process 3:31; 14. 
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Clare responded: “Holy Father, I have absolutely no desire ever to be absolved 
from the following of Christ!”16 Clare's persistence paid off, and in the end, 
papal permission to live the "privilege of poverty" was granted to the Monastery 
of San Damiano. 

When on her deathbed, Clare called her sisters together and entrusted to 
them the "privilege of poverty." Her greatest desire was to have her Form of Life, 
with the "privilege of poverty" placed in its center, confirmed in law. Right 
before she died, a brother came to the San Damiano Monastery with a papal 
bull confirming Clare's request. Clare kissed the papal seal and died the follow- 
ing day." 


55 The Fate of the “Privilege of Poverty” 


5.51 The Politics of Clare's Canonization 

The victory of obtaining legislative approval for Clare's Form of Life was short- 
lived. There were numerous complications. The Roman church had persis- 
tently resisted a Franciscan Rule for women. When the historian ponders why 
Innocent 1v suddenly reversed policy and gave Clare her deathbed legislation, 
the only official explanation provided in the sources is a cryptic note, hand- 
written by Innocent Iv (Sinibaldus Fieschi) himself, at the top of the August 9, 
1253 papal bull approving Clare's Form of Life that says: "So be it! Sinibaldus. For 
reasons which are obvious to me and to the protector of the monastery, let it be 
so" [Ad instar fiat. S. Ex causis manifestis michi et protector mon[asterii] fiat 
ad instar ].! 

While Innocent 1v was certainly no supporter of a primitive form of 
Franciscan poverty, his visit to Clare on her deathbed obviously made a deep 
impression. Just two months after Clare's funeral, Innocent Iv commissioned 
Bishop Bartholomeo of Spoleto to open an official investigation into Clare's 
life, conversion, her manner of monastic living, as well as the veracity of the 
miracles wrought through her intercession. Responding to this papal directive, 
Bishop Bartholomeo personally visited the Monastery of San Damiano in 
Assisi along with his archdeacon, Leonardo of Spoleto, Jacobo, archpriest of 
Trevi, Brothers Leo and Angelo who were early companions and close friends 


16 "Ad quam respondente Pontifice: Si votum formidas, nos te a voto absolvimus: Sancte 
pater, ait, nequaquam a Christi sequela in perpetuum absolvi desidero." LegCl 14:6-7. 

17 Process 3:32. 

18 Fausta Casolini, Il Protomonastero di S. Chiara in Assisi (Milan: Garzanti, 1950), 30. 
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of both Francis and Clare, Brother Mark, chaplain of the Monastery of San 
Damiano, and Sir Martino, a notary.? 

What, with this hurry towards canonization, was the Roman pontiff eager 
to approve? We know for certain that it was not Clare's adherence to her 
treasured love of the Poor Christ expressed in the "privilege of poverty," 
what Clare referred to as “the one thing necessary"? but rather, Clare her- 
self as a stellar model of a religious woman. While male reformers of reli- 
gious life proliferated in the thirteenth century, the church needed new 
female models. The author of the Legend of Saint Clare clearly states this in 
his introduction: 


Let the men, therefore, follow the new male disciples of the Incarnate 
Word 

And let the women imitate Clare, the footprint of the Mother of God, 

A new leader of women!?! 


While male reformers looked to Christ as their example, Rome was promoting 
Clare as another Mary—the model religious woman. Francis and Clare's origi- 
nal arrangement had been a kind of “Jesus and Mary" arrangement—the men 
were on the road preaching while the women attended to their needs for food, 
spiritual direction, and health care when asked, always with the physical sepa- 
ration of sexes that propriety demanded. The male-female relationship that 
Rome was envisioning, however, was quite different than Francis and Clare’s 
original arrangement. In Rome's perspective, apostolic men were to remain 
aloof from women who were to remain locked within the cloister. Women 
were to be enclosed, fortifying the church with the consolation and strength of 
their ongoing prayer. Men lived the active life, while religious women lived a 
hidden life. Women depended upon the friars and other pastors for spiritual 
sustenance even as the friars founded convents whose numbers progressively 
overwhelmed their pastoral ability and willingness to care for them. In short, 
Rome's model of mutuality was not the vision of Francis and Clare and it would 
eventually undermine the Franciscan sacrum commercium. 


i9 Process, opening letter. 

20 2LAg10. 

21 “Sequantur ergo viri viros Verbi incarnati novos discipulos: imitentur feminae Claram, Dei 
matris vestigium, novam capitaneam mulierum." LegCl, preface 14. 
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5.5.2  Disintegrating Relationships between the Sisters and Brothers 
A mere ten years after the death of Clare, the situation had come to a head.22 
The 1263 chapter in Pisa dealt with the burning issue of the day: the relation- 
ship between the Order of Friars Minor and the Poor Sisters. Pope Alexander 
IV, the former Cardinal Rainaldo who had facilitated the approval of Clare's 
Form of Life, had favored the Poor Sisters, but when he died in 1261, the friars 
were less enthusiastic. The general minister of the friars, Bonaventure of 
Bagnorea, asked the newly elected Pope Urban rv, to appoint John Cajetan 
Orsini as cardinal protector of the Friars Minor and another cardinal protector, 
Stephen of Hungary, for the sisters. This freed the friars from being pressured 
by a joint papal protector to minister to the sisters and allowed them to assert 
their right to reject the care of the increasing numbers of Franciscan monaster- 
ies of women. The sisters, of course, objected and besieged the papacy with 
letters begging Rome not to allow the friars to abandon them. Pope Urban tried 
to negotiate a compromise, but in the contentious climate, had to settle on 
ordering the friars to fulfill their pastoral duties toward the sisters until the 1263 
chapter in Pisa.25 

Urban began negotiations by assigning John Cajetan Orsini as the cardinal 
protector of both the male and female Franciscan religious. In deference to the 
friars, Urban asked them to conduct a visitation of all monasteries of Franciscan 
sisters during which time they were to persuade the sisters to accept a new 
Rule that formally exempted the brothers from any legal obligation vis-à-vis 
the sisters. The sisters were to relinquish all charismatic claims to the pastoral 
care of the friars, agreeing that the friars served them not because of an irrevo- 
cable promise given to Clare by Francis, but out of sheer generosity. Rather 
than the friars being designated as the primary spiritual caretakers of the sis- 
ters, the cardinal protector was ultimately responsible. In this role, he could 
assign Friars Minor to the pastoral care of the monasteries of Franciscan nuns 
or other clerics as he saw fit.24 

In a letter addressed to the provincial minister of Aragon, Bonaventure out- 
lined the problems that had erupted because of the petition to have the papacy 
appoint different cardinal protectors for the male and female branches of the 
Franciscan Order. 


Zu For documents concerning this controversy see Zeffirinus Lazzeri, ed., "Documenta 
Controversiam inter Fratres Minores et Clarissas Spectantia (1262-1297), Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum 3 (1910): 664—679; and 4 (1911): 74-94. 

23 Inter personas, Aug. 19, 1262, BF 11:574; and Lazzeri, "Documenta controversiam," 666-67. 

24 Beata Clara, Oct. 18, 1263, BF 11:509—21. 
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You are undoubtedly aware, dear brothers, just how much our Order has 
been plagued up to now with threats, troubles, and litigation occasioned 
by the monasteries of the Order of St. Clare. This has come to the point 
where they have petitioned the court of the Supreme Pontiff, alleging, 
among other charges against us, that the customary services provided for 
them by our brothers are in fact prescribed by law; thus our brothers have 
proposed having nothing more to do with them unless they first recog- 
nize our complete freedom by public written documents sent to the said 
Holy Father.?5 


Of course, this animosity was unknown during the early days of the Franciscan 
movement. When Clare had originally worked out her relationship with 
Francis, the relationship between the brothers and sisters was to be one of 
mutual support. The brothers needed the sisters as much as the sisters needed 
the brothers. This mutual relationship was so central to the lifestyle and pov- 
erty of the Poor Sisters that, as we have already noted, Clare archived Francis’s 
original agreement at the very center of her Form of Life.26 

But these were remembrances of earlier days. The simple fact was that the 
friars had moved beyond their need for the sisters. They had traded in their 
itinerant lifestyle for friaries and churches. They had their own gardens, had 
access to medical care, and enjoyed regular meals. At the time of the writing of 
her Form of Life, Clare had already witnessed this evolution, and knew that her 
original agreement with Francis was past vogue. When she mentioned the 
then current relationship between friars and sisters in her Form of Life, she 
acknowledged its tenuousness: We have always mercifully had a chaplain from 
the above Order of Friars Minor, together with a clerical companion of good 
reputation and prudent discernment, and two lay brothers, lovers of a holy 
manner of living and reputable. In support of our poverty, we ask this favor 
from this same Order, out of consideration for the compassion of God and 
Blessed Francis.?’ 


25 Iam relying on the English translation of this text found in Dominic Monti, trans. Works 
of Saint Bonaventure: Writings Concerning the Franciscan Order (St. Bonaventure, NY: The 
Franciscan Institute, 1994), 192-96. 

26  FLCI6:3-4. 

27 “Capellanum etiam cum uno socio clerio bonae famae, discretionis providae, et duos fra- 
tres laicos sanctae conversationis et honestatis amatores, in subsidium paupertatis nos- 
trae, sicut misericorditer a praedicto ordine fratrum minorum semper habuimus, intuitu 
pietatis Dei et beati Francisci, ab eodem ordine de gratia postulamus.” FLCL 12:5-7. 
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Just ten years after the death of Clare and the approval of her Form of Life, 
Bonaventure further sidelined Francis's promise of pastoral solicitude for Clare 
and emphasized instead the friar's duties toward their cardinal protector, John 
Cajetan Orsini. The brothers were now an Order of clerics whose obligations to 
the hierarchical church dictated their mission.?? Cardinal John had assumed 
for himself the responsibility for the pastoral care of the Franciscan sisters, 
and, in this responsibility, had asked the friars to assist him. This Bonaventure 
was willing to do because: 


he recalled how faithfully he (Cardinal John), labored to cast off our 
chains of servitude and how, through his mediation, we now are free 
from the perpetual bonds of obligation...I, with all my brothers, cannot 
or should not put out of mind such favors; it is therefore entirely right 
that we trouble ourselves to assist our venerable father in providing spiri- 
tual services for the monasteries of the said Order as a special favor at 
least until the next general chapter.?9 


Bonaventure goes on to describe exactly what he expected from each provin- 
cial minister. A minister was to assign two brothers to each monastery of nuns 
within his province and was to provide substitutes if these brothers were 
unable to fulfill their duties. Those assigned to the monasteries were to hear 
the confessions of the nuns twelve times a year, and were to provide commu- 
nion to them according to their Rule. They were to attend to the sacramental 
needs of the dying and perform funeral rites for the sisters.50 

In addition, the Order was to provide a visitator for the monasteries who 
would "faithfully, cheerfully, and generously cooperate" with whatever the 
Lord Cardinal asked of the friars. He was to be subject to the correction of the 
minister for any excesses and was to be replaced if he did not competently 
fulfill his duties. Friars living near monasteries were to provide spiritual ser- 
mons for the sisters up to twelve times a year?! 

Before the sisters could obtain these measured pastoral services, how- 
ever, Bonaventure required them to sign a letter or public document that spe- 
cifically stated that they accepted these services from the brothers “only as a 


28 For an overview of this process of clericalization in the Order of Friars Minor see, 
Théophile Desbonnets, From Intuition to Institution: The Franciscans (Chicago: Franciscan 
Herald Press, 1983). 

29 Text quoted from Monti, St. Bonaventure: Writings Concerning the Franciscan Order, 193. 

30 Ibid. 

31 Ibid. 
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special favor.’ Bonaventure included in his directives the specific document 


that the sisters were to sign. 


We (so and so), the abbess and sisters of (such and such) monastery, 
declare, acknowledge, and recognize that the Order of Friars Minor, or 
the brothers of that Order, are in no respect under obligation to us or to 
the monastery or to persons living there, to perform services for the mon- 
astery. Therefore, wishing to provide for the brothers of the Order, lest a 
precedent arrive over a period of time regarding services or ministerial 
functions which the brothers provide for us in their generosity or as a 
mere courtesy, we promise you, Brother N., who are making this stipula- 
tion and accepting it in the name of the Order and of the brothers, that 
we will not at any time whatever ask that ministerial services and func- 
tions be rendered by them out of obligation, when such services are actu- 
ally procured. Nor will we institute any judgment against the Order of 
Friars Minor because of this. In testimony of this, we wish that this docu- 
ment be made public and be confirmed with the authority of the con- 
vent's seal.?? 


Bonaventure's letter was written in Assisi, September 27, 1263, almost ten years 


to the day on which Clare had received papal approval for her Form of Life. It is 


clear that while Bonaventure respected and even promoted the role of conse- 


crated virgins within the Franciscan Order, he was not at all interested in 


advancing Clare's Form of Life. Rather, he wanted to ensure that the friars were 


not legally bound to the pastoral care of feminine monasteries. It is significant 


32 


"Nos talis Abbatissa, talis Monasterii et Sorores, pro nobis et Monasterio nostro dicimus, 
confitemur et etiam recognoscimus, quod Ordo Fratrum Minorum vel Fratres eiusdem 
Ordinis nobis, seu Monasterio nostro, seu personis in eo degentibus ad obsequia seu min- 
isteria exhibenda aliquatenus ex debito non tenentur. Et id circo dictis Ordini et Fratribus 
precavere volentes ne per aliqua obsequia vel ministeria que nobis dicti Fratres de facto 
seu liberalitate sua vel mera gratia exhibebunt ex quacunque diuturnitate temporis pos- 
set ei preiudicium generari, promittimus tibi Fratri, nomine dictorum Ordinis et Fratrum 
recipienti et stipulanti, quod ministeria vel obsequia ab eis taliter exhibenda ullo unquam 
(tempore), occasione prestationis huiusmodi ex debito non petemus, nec super eis move- 
bimus contra eundem Ordinem vel Fratres ipsius Ordinis aliquam questionem. Et in hui- 
usmodi rei testimonium volumus fieri hoc publicum instrumentum, vel volumus has 
litteras sigilli Conventus nostri munimine roborari" Ibid., 195. Latin from Zeffirinus 
Lazzeri, ed., "Documenta Controversiam inter Fratres Minores et Clarissas Spectantia 
(1262-1297), Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 3 (1910): 679. 
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that he avoided referring to Clare in his letter as well as any mention of the 
“privilege of poverty.’ 


55.3 The Imposition of the Urbanist Rule 
The papacy needed to negotiate a solution that would bridge the scandalous 
impasse. On October 18, 1263, Pope Urban 1v published his own constitutions 
for Franciscan women that purposefully avoided any pastoral obligation de 
jure between the sisters and the friars.?? The cardinal protector of both the fri- 
ars and the sisters would be ultimately responsible for the sisters' pastoral care. 
The sisters who had previously been referred to as Poor Sisters, Poor Enclosed 
Sisters, Damianites, Minoresses, or Sisters Minor were now to be known simply 
as the Order of Saint Clare. In the past, canonical visitations were complex 
because Franciscan female monasteries followed different Rules—the differ- 
ences primarily concerned the ownership of property.?* 

From the male perspective, the Urbanist Rule seemed an ideal compromise. 
It ensured that the sisters would receive pastoral support, but did not bind the 
friars to provide this support. In most cases, the brothers would offer pastoral 
services to the sisters to comply with the requests of the cardinal protector 
who was again responsible for both the friars and the sisters. If all sisters 
accepted the Urbanist Rule, the brothers could not complain about the com- 
plexity of legislation because guidelines regarding pastoral care and visitation 
were a unified statute. To assure that friars who wished to attach themselves to 
the pastoral care of women's monasteries could retain this vocational option 
without obliging all the friars, the Urbanist Rule, certainly more than the Rule 
of Saint Clare, describes precisely the legal obligations of such brothers. 


If a chaplain desires to attach himself to the monastery and if others wish 
to serve therein as lay brothers, and if it be deemed expedient by the 
abbess and community to admit them, they shall, having completed a one 
year novitiate, promise obedience to the abbess, and bind themselves by 
vow to remain in that place and to live always in poverty and chastity.?5 


33  BFII:509-521, hereafter referred to as RUrb. 

34 Giulia Barone, “La regola di Urbano 1v, in Clara Claris Praeclara: L'esperienza cristiana e 
la memoria di Chiara d'Assisi in occasione del 750? anniversario della morte, 83-96 (Assisi: 
Edizioni Porziuncola, 2004). 

35  “Cappellanus, si voluerit se monasterio obligare; et aliqui, qui monasterri conversi esse 
voluerint, et abbatissae, et conventui visum fuerit eos recipere; anno probationis elapso, 
prommittant obedientiam abbatissae, voventes loci stabilitatem, et perpetuo vivere sine 
proprio, et in castitate." RUrb 20. 
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In addition to this note on acceptance and formation, the Urbanist Rule 
describes the clothing of these brothers, their method of reciting the Divine 
Office or the Our Fathers, fasting, and their obedience to the visitator. While 
the Urbanist Rule did not demand that friars assigned to the pastoral care of 
monasteries accept a formal relationship with the sisters, those who desired 
such a relationship now had their obligations clearly outlined in law. If 
Franciscan women wanted regular, Franciscan pastoral services, they would 
need to court individual Franciscan brothers to this service. 

In a letter dated December 11, 1263, Cardinal Orsini urged the sisters to adopt 
the Urbanist Rule en masse.?9 The Cardinal’s confidence that the sisters would 
capitulate, however, was ill-placed, and Urban's successor Clement Iv had to 
threaten the sisters in Clare’s own Umbrian province with loss of their cardinal 
protector and expulsion from the Franciscan Order if they refused to accept 
the Urbanist legislation.?7 The sisters persisted in their protest sending a dele- 
gation of nuns to the papal palace in Viterbo with a declaration stating that 
they refused to accept the Rule of Urban.?? Interestingly enough, the very 
sending of this delegation was an action that the Urbanist Rule prohibited: 


In order to remove all occasion of wasteful journeying, we strictly forbid, 
in virtue of obedience, and under pain of excommunication to be 
incurred ipso facto by whomsoever transgresses or disobeys in this mat- 
ter, that any abbess, enclosed sister, or serving sister go in person or 
approach the Apostolic See for any cause of necessity, unless by apostolic 
brief or letters patent of the aforesaid Cardinal special permission will 
have been granted to someone to do so.?? 


Political wrangling aside, female Franciscan monasteries of the late thirteenth 
andthe fourteenth centuries did what they could to preserve the unity between 


36  Zepherinus Lazzeri, "Documenta controversiam inter Fratres Minores et Clarissas spec- 
tantia (1262-1297),” Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 3 (1911): 77-80. 

37 Ut Ordo Beatae Clare, December n, 1265, BF 111: 62-68. 

38 De statu tuo, May 31, 1266, BF 111: 82. 

39 “Ad haec, ut discursibus dispendiosis materia subtrahatur, in virtute obedientiae sub 
poena excommunicationis, quam ipso facto transgredientes, vel non parentes incurrant, 
districte praecipimus, ut exceptis dumtaxat servitialibus monasteriorum illorum loco- 
rum, in quibus Romana fuerit ecclesia constituta, quandiu ibi residentiam fecerit) nulla 
abbatissa, soror, vel servitialis pro ulla necessitatis causa ad Sedem Apostolicam person- 
aliter veniat, vel accedat, nisi super hoc per apostolicos apices, vel dicti cardinalis pat- 
entes litteras alicui specialis licentia concedatur" RUrb 23. 
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the sisters and local friars who had often played a role in their foundation. 
There were spiritual advantages to these relationships, of course, but many 
times, because of the pedigree of the women enclosed in these communities, 
the friars received temporal rewards as well. One can also not forget that broth- 
ers and sisters in various families joined the Franciscan movement and that 
there were friars who felt not only charismatic but also familial obligations 
toward the sisters. 

When Clare of Assisi died, she had secured her “privilege of poverty" and 
had placed it at the center of her Rule. What Clare had not obtained was a legal 
guarantee that the friars would continue to care for the pastoral and temporal 
needs of her sisters. Rather than document a legal bond between sisters and 
friars, Clare could only express hope that the friars might remember and keep 
Francis's promise to her and her sisters. 

After Clare's death, the sisters of San Damiano followed the sacred body of 
their beloved foundress to the Church of San Giorgio that would soon be the 
home of their new monastery. In 1288, Pope Nicolas Iv, in his March 26 bull, 
Devotionis vestrae precibus, sanctioned the right of these sisters to inherit, 
acquire, and retain property, effectively ending Clare's treasured "privilege of 
poverty.”40 


5.6 The Reform of Colette of Corbie 


5.61 The Need for Reform 

Generic religious life stripped of its founding inspiration may provide institu- 
tional stability, but over the long term, often fails to afford the spiritual depth 
necessary to sustain religious discipline and fervor. This is what, in fact, hap- 
pened to many of the monasteries that adopted the Urbanist Rule. A general 
ecclesial atmosphere of excess, exacerbated by the opulance of the Avignon 
papacy and the readiness of nobles to endow monasteries of relatives to relieve 
their fear of mortality after the horror of the 1348 Black Death, intensified this 
tendency. Noble money demanded noble privileges including internment in 
monastery churches, entrance into the enclosure, education of the children of 
the wealthy within monasteries, interference in the election of abbesses, 
pressure to accept ill-suited family members into monasteries, and even the 
privilege to demand the presence of Clarisses into family homes to guide 
women who wanted to live a quasi-religious life without leaving their marital 


40 Fausta Casolini, Il Protomonastero di S. Chiara in Assisi (Milan: Garzanti, 1950), 30. 
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obligations. In some Poor Clare monasteries, individual sisters were permitted 
to retain their inheritances, employed servants who attended to their needs, 
owned and managed personal property, and entertained lay associates within 
monastic enclosures.*! 

It is into this monastic climate that Colette of Corbie attempted to discern her 
vocation to religious life. Before his death, Colette's father placed her under the 
care of Dom Raoul of Reye, abbot of the Benedictine monks of Corbie, near 
Amiens in northern France. Under his guidance, Colette first entered a monas- 
tery of Benedictine nuns in Corbie. Knowing of her reputation for piety, the nuns 
were eager to receive her, but Colette left after seeing a statue of St. Francis within 
the monastery gesture to her that she should leave. After her exit, the abbot of 
Corbie decided that it was best for him to arrange a suitable marriage for her, but 
she refused to consent to this, because she wanted to live a religious life. She then 
entered the Poor Clares of Pont-Saint-Maxence as a serving sister, but her happi- 
ness in this monastery was also short-lived. Wanting religious life, but not finding 
a monastic home, a Friar Minor suggested that she become an anchoress. She 
was enthralled by this idea, but her abbot guardian repeatedly resisted her 
request. Not one to be deterred, Colette attempted a shrewd strategy: 


She asked the abbot of Corbie several times, but he would not agree to it 
at all and strongly resisted her. Seeing this, she recalled that the abbot 
was going to give a grand dinner and, hoping to find support in his guests, 
she thought she would come and make her request to the abbot. Thus she 
did. But although she very humbly referred to the bitter passion of our 
Lord and the honor of the glorious Virgin Mary and the love that he had 
had for her father and the promise he had made him at this death, the 
abbot still refused to grant her request. At this the guests reproached him, 
saying that he was being harsh in his refusal. Through the grace of our 
Lord, he agreed, although with difficulty and against his will.^? 


41 Elisabeth Lopez, Colette of Corbie (1381-1447): Learning and Holiness (St. Bonaventure, NY: 
The Franciscan Institute, 2011), 337-41. 

42 “Et par plusieurs fois le requist à l'abbé de Corbeie, lequel nullement ne s'y voloit accorder 
et luy resistoit fort. Quant elle veit et congnut che, sy appensa une fois entre lez aultres 
que le dict abbé feroit ung grand disner et que en icelle compaignie esperant avoir con- 
fort venroit faire sa requeste au dict abbé et ainssy le fist; mais combien que tres humble- 
ment alegant la passion doloreuse de nostre Seigneur et l'honneur de la glorieuse vierge 
Marie et l'amour qu'il avoit eu à son pere charnel et la promesse à lui faicte à son trespas, 
touttes fois le refusa le dit abbé accorder sa requeste, de quoy de la dict compaignie fust 
moult fort reprins disant que celuy estoit grand rudesse de luy refuser. Mais par la grace 
de nostre Seigneur il accorda combien que ce fust bien enuis et contre sa volenté" Sœur 
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The Franciscan, Father Jean Pinet, received Colette into the Third Order of 
St. Francis and with the monks of Corbie and several prominent witnesses 
enclosed her into her anchorage.?? During the fourth year in her cell, Colette 
experienced a vision of the various states of life within the church and the fate 
of souls who failed to live up to the dignity of their vocations. During prayer, 
she understood that a reform of the Orders founded by St. Francis would be 
necessary for the conversion of these sinners. 


Our glorious father, St. Francis, in the presence of the glorious Virgin 
Mary and the blessed angels of heaven, presented the handmaid to our 
glorious Savior Jesus Christ and humbly requested her to be the head and 
principal agent of the reform of his Orders and in this way achieve the 
conversion of the poor sinners in all the states of life she had seen in her 
vision. This proposal was pleasing to our Lord, who benevolently con- 
sented to the request of St. Francis and granted him what he had asked.*4 


Despite the ire of the abbot and many of the townspeople of Corbie, Colette 
was dispensed from her vows as an anchoress and began life as a reformer. 
Receiving the necessary papal permissions—the story is complicated by the 
fact that the episode takes place during the Avignon papacy— Colette began 
her reform in Franche-Comté in the city of Besançon, a region that already had 
four Poor Clare monasteries following the Urbanist Rule: Besançon, Lons-le- 
Saunier, Migette, and Montigny. Colette's idea was to return Clarian monaster- 
ies to the original Rule of St. Clare. The Urbanist houses in the area, however, 


Perrine, Le cahier de Sœur Perrine in Ubald J'Alencon, ed., Les vies de Ste. Colette Boylet de 
Corbie, réformatrice des fréres mineurs et des Clarisses (1381-1447), Archives Franciscaines 
IV (Paris: A. Picard, 1911), 12. Hereafter referred to as Perrine. The English translations of 
Perrine and de Vaux used in this essay are the work of Sister Mary Colette, P.C.C, 
Alexandria, VA Monastery. 

43  Perrine13. 

44 “notre tres glorieulx pere saint Francois en la presence dela glorieusse vierge Marie et des 
benoits angeles de paradis presenta à notre tres glorieulx sauveur Jhesu Christ son ancelle 
et la luy requist et demanda humblement pour faire la ditte reformacion en ses ordres et 
concequament pour la correccion des povres deffalans qu'elle avoit veu en tous estas en 
la ditte vision, et qu'elle fust la premiere et principale pour che faire, laquelle presenta- 
cion fust à notre Seigneur plaisante et agreable. Et condescendi benignement à la requeste 
et peticion de monsieur saint Francois et ly conceda et octroya che que il luy avoit requis 
et demandé" Pierre de Vaux, Vie de Sainte Colette, in Ubald J'Alençon, ed., Les vies de Ste. 
Colette Boylet de Corbie, réformatrice des fréres mineurs et des Clarisses (1381-1447), Archives 
Franciscaines 1v (Paris: A. Picard, 1911), 30. Hereafter referred to as Pierre de Vaux. 
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were inhabited by nuns from noble families who relied on property rents, dow- 
ries, and pensions. Besançon had only two nuns when Colette took over the 
monastery. Sister Odile wanted nothing to do with Colette's reform and took 
up residence within another monastery, while Sister Symonette stayed and 
lived an exemplary life under Colette's reform.45 

Colette understood that Clare's “privilege of poverty" was a matter not only 
of spirituality but also of economics. She immediately renounced the rents 
that had previously provided the income at Besancon, and had Archbishop 
Thiébault of Rougement confirm this in law on November 9, 1410: "Colette, 
abbess, with other sisters of her Order, inflamed with the fervor of devotion, 
has proposed to take nothing for her own but to seek daily alms from faithful 
Christians.’*6 Later, on February 14, 1412, the sisters renounced their property 
rights also in civil law: “considering that, in accordance with the rules and stat- 
ues of their Order, it is not permitted for them to have, hold, or possess any 
temporal goods, either in common or individually, desiring to procure their 
daily bread through the charity and alms of Christ's faithful people."^7 

As Colette established monastery after monastery, there were recurring 
themes. Her monasteries were to be small and poor.^? The sisters, Colette 
insisted, “for love of the great poverty of our Lord, who never had a house on 
earth, ought to be content to have only the necessary buildings, with nothing 
superfluous, and these should be poor, simple, and without adornment.^? The 
sisters were poor and lived by begging,*? and shared what they had with the 
needy poor.*! The sisters and brothers were to be careful to use every scrap of 
the alms that had been given to them.*? The friars reformed by Colette served 
the sisters, begging for their needs, and sharing in their poverty.>* 


45 Joan Marie Richards, “Franciscan Women: The Colettine Reform of the Order of Saint 
Clare in the Fifteenth Century" (PhD diss., University of California, Berkeley, 1989), 
30-32. 

46 Archives départementales du Doubs (Besançon) 119H.1/8, as quoted in Richards, “Fran- 
ciscan Women,” 33. 

47 Archives départementales du Doubs (Besançon) 19H1/14, as quoted in Richards, “Fran- 
ciscan Women,” 34. 

48 Pierre de Vaux, 49; Perrine, 23. 

49 “Ft disoit que pour l'amour de la grant povreté de notre Seigneur qui oncques n’eust en 
terre maison, elles debvoient estre contentes d’avoir ediffices 4 elles neccessaires, sans 
superfluyté et povres et simples, sans curiosité.” Pierre de Vaux, 49. 

50 Pierre de Vaux, 25; Perrine, 14, 50, 62b. 

51 Pierre de Vaux, 116-17; Perrine, 62b. 

52 Pierre de Vaux, 49-50; Perrine, 23. 

53 Pierre de Vaux, 25, 53, 204, 206, 230, 257; Perrine, 14, 50, 62b, 72b. 
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In short, the style of life that Colette was recreating is an obvious return to 
Clare of Assisi’s “privilege of poverty" The Colettine sisters, like Clare, 
renounced all property using civil and canonical law to do this. Life for both 
brothers and sisters under Colette's reform was frugal and austere, and both 
believed that the Lord himself guaranteed life's necessities. The poverty of the 
brothers and sisters provided resources for the needy poor, thus lessening their 
need and encouraging their religious faith. 


5.6.2  Colette's Conception of Clarian Poverty 
Colette expressed her concern for the "privilege of poverty" through her 
Constitutions, the juridical document that interpreted the Rule of Clare for her 
sisters, and most poignantly through her Sentiments, a more colloquial com- 
mentary on the Rule of St. Clare. A close reading of her Sentiments demon- 
strates Colette's commitment towards fulfilling Clare's original vision. 
Colette's first concern in her Sentiments was to establish securely the eco- 
nomic mutuality between the friars and the sisters on which the "privilege of 
poverty" depended. In order not to overwhelm the precarious nature of this 
economic mutuality, Colette restricted the number of sisters: 


I beg you to take care that each convent not be inhabited with so many 
sisters that they impose too heavy a burden on these poor friars who are 
all my dear and well-beloved fathers. I humbly impose, as much as I pos- 
sibly can, for the love of our Order and his glorious Virgin Mother Mary, 
and for the love of our most blessed Father St. Francis, who pledged him- 
self and his friars, present and to come, to provide for St. Clare and for all 
her sisters all the assistance and service possible in the things that per- 
tain to the salvation of the soul and sustenance of the body. I implore 
them, I say, to care for you charitably and with joy in all your needs, as 
they have always done in my own time.54 


54 "item je veux prie que vous vuelles garder de grande l'abundance de seurs en un chascun 
convent afin que y ceuls povres frers qui tres lous sont mes tres chiers et tres ames freres 
je prie tant humblement que je puis et scay pour l'amour et reverence de nre seigneur et 
dela tres glorieuse Vierge mere marie et nre benoit Frere monseigneur saint francoys qui 
sa propre personne et ses freres presens et advenir a madame Sainte clare nre tres glo- 
rieuse mere et a totes ses seurs presentes et advenir piteusement oblige que tous les con- 
fors et subsedes secours aydes et services qui appertiennent au salut de lame et a la 
substantation du povre corses que charitablement et amisericordieusement faire vous 
pourront cordiallement et joyeusement ilz vous facent comme toujours de mon temps 
par la bonte de nore Seigneur et par leur douceur ils lon fait" Colette du Corbie, Les 
intentions, ou sentiments de Sainte Colette (Poor Clares, 1900), 1; hereafter Sentiments. 
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Of course, to make this economy work, it was helpful for Colette to have at her 
disposal friars who were dedicated to the pastoral and temporal needs of the 
sisters. Without brothers and sisters working together, without a community of 
both men and women each doing their part for the whole, the "privilege of 
poverty" would be virtually impossible to sustain. Since defining Franciscan 
mutuality remained a challenge, it is no wonder that Colette began her com- 
ments concerning the poverty of her sisters with their relationships with the 
friars. Like Clare, each of Colette's monasteries was to be assigned four friars. 
One was the sisters' confessor, another priest was his companion and confes- 
sor, and the other two begged for the needs of the sisters.55 

The second chapter of Clare's Rule refers to the acceptance of women into 
the monastery. Colette commented on the various abuses that undermined 
Poor Clare life in her time. She commanded that women with goods who 
joined the Order receive any advice they might need concerning how they 
might distribute their goods to the poor from someone who belonged to 
another religious family. Only in the case of dire necessity might the abbess 
and sisters of her monasteries accept a small portion of whatever might be 
offered to them by a new member and, only if afterwards, no one would be able 
to conjure evil suspicions concerning this transaction. But, if a candidate freely, 
without any outside urging, decided to donate goods to the sisters “as she 
would to the other poor in order to help them and support them in their 
needs, 56 this was not problematic for Colette, as long as there were no simo- 
niacal overtones to the gift. 

The one entering was never permitted to retain possessions, but Colette, as 
Clare before her, understood that some inheritances might be difficult to dis- 
avow justly and quickly. In this case, the woman may appoint “some devoted 
and well-disposed persons to take care of distributing those goods to the poor 
as soon as it is possible.”>” In addition, the woman was not to bring with her 
any indebtedness. 

Colette provided the vow formula that the sisters were to use at the time of 
their profession. The Rule professed is "The Form of Life of the Poor Sisters of 


The French transcription of this handwritten document was graciously provided by 
Nancy Bradley Warren. 

55 Sentiments 12. 

56 “comme elle servit aux aultres povres donner pour les aydier et soubvenir en leur grande 
necessite.” Sentiments 2. 

57 “aucune bonne personne pour les distribuer aux povres pour lamour de nre Segneur le 
plus briefment que faire se pourroit." Sentiments 2. 
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St. Clare that was confirmed by Pope Innocent [1v ].”58 The vows were obedi- 
ence, poverty, chastity, and perpetual enclosure. The sisters were to cover their 
heads without finery, and the material of the black veil should be made of 
common and rough hemp rather than of fine linen conforming to the demands 
of poverty: "This mortification concerns us particularly, who are professing to 
live in poverty according to the poverty of our savior.” The nuns may have a 
number of these veils according to particular needs, but they may not exceed 
the number absolutely needed according to the demands of poverty. In gen- 
eral, Colette implored her sisters “always to safeguard this poverty and to love 
it with a true love and to let it shine forth, so that the austerity of all your gar- 
ments, your tunics and mantles, etc., be of such sort that in all of them nothing 
superfluous, vain, or precious shall ever find a place."60 

When assessing the effectiveness of an abbess for the welfare of the com- 
munity, Colette described a variety of situations whereby the sisters were 
obliged to elect another abbess in her place. Some of these scenarios involve 
an abbess's lack of solicitude for the poverty of the monastery: “most especially 
when she neglects to observe or to cause to be observed our holy poverty; when 
she has more care about amassing the passing goods of this world than spiri- 
tual and imperishable goods; [and] when she gives all her attention to provid- 
ing for the bodily needs of the sisters and lets their souls languish "6! 

As one who spent her life building monasteries and accepting donations of 
buildings for the purpose of establishing monasteries, Colette was well aware 
of the problems of large complexes. Her instructions regarding monastic hold- 
ings were clear and were in response to Clare's admonition that large debts 
were not to be incurred without the common consent of the sisters. Colette felt 
that Clare must be literally observed in this matter and added: 


58 “la forme de vie des povres Seurs de Sainte clare et pour le pape innocent confermee.” 
Sentiments 2. 

59 “la quelle mortification singulierement nous qui volons vivre selon deles tte et sainte 
povrete de nre Sauveur jhu crist.” Sentiments 2. 

60 “que celle tres glorieuse povrete vous vueilles a tousjours mais affectueusement amer et 
en la virtu du Saint-esperit en tous vous vestimens avoir et demonstrer en telle maniere 
quen tous habis coites et manteuls soit reluire vieulte austerite appresse et povrete a la 
fourme ou pris et a la coleur et diceuls toute curiosite preciosite et vanite soient ostees et 
hanchiees.’ Sentiments 2. 

61 “et singulierement quant elle ne garde ne fait garder nre sainte povrete et quelle a plus 
grant cure dacquerir les biens mondains temporels et transetoires que les souverains 
biens espirutuels et perduables et qui pourvoit gran deme aus corps de ces subjectes et 
laisse chetivement perir les indigentes ames." Sentiments 4. 
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As the imposing edifices, the sumptuous buildings often involve great 
expense and cause large debts to be incurred, I wish that you should 
never consent to have large buildings nor buildings in great number; but 
for the love of Jesus Christ our Lord who never had a dwelling here below, 
for the love of poverty, content yourselves with the buildings that are 
absolutely necessary for you, which contain nothing of superfluity, which 
are humble, low, and small, built of unplaned wood or turf, unless they 
have houses of stone given to them and such as are in keeping with our 
holy poverty. And in this way they will not be in such a position that they 
must take on the burden of large debts.62 


It is interesting that Colette identified indebtedness as actually problematic to 
poverty. It is indebtedness that drove the sisters to accept donations, work out- 
side the convent, court rich benefactors, and engage in other problematic prac- 
tices that eventually undermined monastic life. On the other hand, it was 
probably the volatility of the times that encouraged Colette to relax slightly the 
command of Clare that prohibited outsiders to deposit valuables within the 
monastery. Colette permitted this practice when utter necessity demanded it 
but only for the space of the immediate emergency.5? 

Clare, of course, placed poverty at the very center of her Rule. When com- 
menting on Clare's admonitions regarding poverty, Colette outlined exactly 
what she desired Clare's admonitions to include in her day. Her list highlights 
the monastic abuses known to Colette. 


I forbid you to possess any house to rent, any lands and gardens to culti- 
vate, any perpetual or annual rents, or any perpetual alms. It is also con- 
trary to our poverty to have granaries so stuffed with grain and cellars so 
full of wine bought, begged or otherwise acquired, that they can take care 


62 "seulement garder comme elle est litteralement mise pour ce que les souventes foys avi- 
ent que pour les grans edifices et somptueus maysonnages que on fait il convient faire 
grant debtes et vulraigneuse despens pour quoi je vous enjoing que jamays vous ne vous 
consentes d'avoir grans edifices ne multitude diceuls mays pour lamour de la tres grande 
povrete de nre Sr qui oncques en lene(?) neust mayson soyes contentes davoir edifices qui 
vous soyent necessaires sans supresfluite et qui soient par devers vous humbles bas et 
pelis de palis ou de torchis fais de tere ce ci nestoit que on trouvast les maysons faille de 
pires les quelles en devroit dispose en humilite et petitesse selonc nre sainte povrete, et 
par tels petis edifices on nara pas cause de faire aucunes grandes ou grifves debtes.” 
Sentiments 4. 

63 Ibid. 
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of themselves for an entire year without begging or that they could sell 
some of it; to be supplied with oxen or sheep or other animals; to possess 
bowls, glasses, or other vases of gold or silver, gilt with gold or silver, or of 
any other precious material, to have knives of gilt or silver or jeweled 
knives—for all this is forbidden and refused us as contrary to our holy 
poverty.64 


Colette's prohibitions regarding the housing of gilded arts within the monas- 
tery extended also to the monastic church. There is no sense in Colette that 
“the very best should be provided for the Lord,” rather, she believed that the 
Lord himself is more comfortable in poor surroundings: 


Be on guard not to have in your churches any ornaments and vases so 
precious, rich, and in such abundance, that poverty is wounded, because 
our Lord takes no pleasure in being served in a manner that is contrary 
and opposed to the state of those who serve him. That is why, in the mat- 
ter of ornaments, vases, apparel, utensils, all which belong to the church 
and that which does not belong to it, too, they should remove and retrench 
all superfluity and all rare things, that in everything they may show forth 
what is the right thing to see—sparseness, need, and holy poverty.$5 


If a donor willed a house to rent, a field, vineyard, personal property, or real 
estate, to the sisters without understanding their form of poverty, the sisters 


64 


65 


“je vous ordonne et enjoing que nulles maysons a louer en terre ne jardins a cultiver ne 
pres assoier ne vignes ne que conques aultres choses a labourer jamays vous ne receves ne 
possedes, item rentes a vie ou perpetuelles ou annuelles ou ausmonnes perpetuelles nul- 
lement vous nayes ne receves par vous ni par aultres personnes. item greniers de bles, 
cellier de vin mendies ou achates ou aultrement acquis avoir si grandement quil puisse 
durer toute une annee sans mendier, ou qui on enfuisse vendre, ne nous est point selonc 
nre povrete licite. item paire de boefs tropiaux de berbis [sic] ou d'autres bestes henaps 
gobetes escuelles, ou aultres vaisseoux dor ou dargent dores ou argentes ou de quel- 
conques aultres precieuses ou riches matieres courroys dargent et couteaux argentes ou 
dores et que conques aultres joyaux nous sont entredis et deffendus comme repugnant a 
nre sainte povrete.” Sentiments 6. 

"item gardes vous bien que vous ne souffres pas en vous esglises paremens ou vaisseaulx 
si tres precious et si riches et en si grant nombre que sainte povrete il soit blecie car nre Sr 
ne prent pas plaisir ne ne [sic] vuelt pas estre servis de choses qui contraires et repugnant 
a lestat de ses serviteurs Et pour tant en tous paremens vaisseaux vestement utinsilles 
soyent de lesglise ou aultrement soit estee et le tranchie touts super habondance et curi- 
osite et en l'usage reluisent indigence necessite et saint povrete.” Sentiments 6. 
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might ask the donor or his proxy to sell it and donate the proceeds to them in 
order to care for the needs of the sisters. While they were not permitted to 
receive the property, they could accept alms for the relief of their legitimate 
needs.® In the same way, any alms given in compensation for work done by 
the sisters were to be submitted to and distributed by the abbess.9" The sisters 
were to possess nothing either individually or in common. While they could 
use things necessary for the saying of the Divine Office, the celebration of the 
mass, for the house, the upkeep of the monastery, and the maintenance of the 
convent, they were not permitted to own property.98? In addition, no sister, 
even those of high ranking or wealthy families, could acquire or have others 
acquire for her a stone marker for her grave. All rather, were to be buried sim- 
ply and humbly according to the custom of the Order. Aristocratic or wealthy 
persons who were not members of the monastery were not to be buried within 
the enclosure. They could be interred in the public chapel according to the 
wishes of the abbess and the confessor of the monastery, but the abbess had to 
be sure that the customary funeral fees are given to the parish cleric of the 
deceased. In this way, Colette hoped to avoid arguments and lawsuits over 
these matters with diocesan clergy.9? 


5.7 Conclusion: Colette’s Vision of Clare’s “Privilege of Poverty” 


While Colette was well aware of the fact that she was reworking the vision 
of Clare for a different time and circumstance, her adherence to the poverty 
of the Poor Christ as embraced by St. Clare is apparent. In concluding her 
Sentiments, Colette stated this very fact: 


By all that I have said and which I now come to say, I have no intention to 
declare to you anything that would be contrary to the wishes of St. Francis 
or St. Clare, or to change anything at all of the substance of our Form of 
Life. On the contrary, my intention is to facilitate your understanding of 
this very Form of Life so that you can observe it more perfectly and with 
security according to the circumstances of the present time.”° 


66 Ibid. 

67 Sentiments 7. 

68 Sentiments 8. 

69 Sentiments 12. 

70 “par celles paroles presentes ne par aultres devant dittes je nay point entention de dire ne 
de declairer chose qui soit contre lentention de monsr Sainte francoys ne de madame 
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Like Clare, Colette's style of poverty was modeled on mutuality between 
Franciscan brothers and sisters—although this mutuality was even from the 
beginning precarious.” Colette, as Clare before her, desired to have four broth- 
ers attached to her monasteries to insure the practical economy that the "privi- 
lege of poverty" required. 


This is what we have obtained, all during my life, from the reverend 
fathers general of the Order of St. Francis that there would be in each of 
our convents four friars, one of whom was the confessor of the sisters, the 
other priest his companion and the confessor of the sisters' confessor. 
The two others were lay brothers for the assistance of our holy poverty. 
And I beg you, my very dear sisters to desire ardently to keep this tradi- 
tion in all our convents.?? 


In the thirteenth century, Clare was working with sisters who desired what she 
desired, who wanted to live by her spiritual vision. After the Rule of Urban, 
some Franciscan monasteries never established a well-grounded religious cul- 
ture, or permitted their once pious lifestyle to become dissipated. Colette was 
in a situation of reform, and she clearly understood from the abuses she had 
observed that issues other than poverty, such as silence and enclosure, central 
to a genuine monastic lifestyle also needed to be legislated. The coherent stat- 
utes within Colette's Constitutions provided guidance desperately needed dur- 
ing Colette's turbulent times. Colette wished only to reestablish the brilliance 
of Clare of Assisi's Form of Life and her determination in this regard is consis- 
tent with and illustrative of Clare's original vision. 

The kink in the chain for Clare and Colette's spiritual vision is the economic 
mutuality and collegiality required of friars and sisters to make the "privilege 
of poverty" viable. Like Clare before her, Colette would need friars to serve her 
reformed monasteries, since their assistance was necessary to nuns who 


Sainte clare ne contre les choses substancieles de nre fourma de vie mais ce que jay dit 
cest pour y ceste fourme de vie plus parfaitement entendre et selonc le temps present 
pour la plus entierement et securement faire et garder pour les perils du quel temps pres- 
ent Ibid. 

71  Ontherelationship of St. Colette and the Franciscan friars see the essay by Ludovic Viallet 
in this volume. 

72 “Eten ceste maniere tout le tamps [sic] de ma vie nous lavons obtenu aux reverends peres 
generaulx que en mon temps ont este a lordre de monsr Saint francoys cest assavoir que 
en chascun de nous couvent eussions iiii freres de quieulx lung estoit confesseur des 
seurs, l'aultre prestre estoit le compaignon a qui le confesseur se puet [sic] confesser et ii 
freres lays pour le subside de nre sainte povrete Et vous prie mes tres chieres Seurs que par 
celle maniere vous vueilles faire tousjours en tous nous convens.” Sentiments 12. 
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needed sacramental/preaching and begging/fiscal services. Thus, in reforming 
the Second Order, Colette by default also took on the project of reforming the 
First Order —although on a vastly smaller scale. The bond envisioned by 
Colette, and Clare before her, between friars and sisters associated with 
Franciscan women's monasteries was a symbiotic one, but this relational tie 
was fraught with difficulties—even beyond the issues within the First Order 
itself in the fifteenth century—especially as the relationships of the founder's 
passed into history. In addition, the autonomy of the Poor Clare monastery 
demanded that associated friars—even the clerical friars—be under the ser- 
vice of and obedience to the monastic abbess. When relations were friendly, 
this juxtaposition of authority could be negotiated, but during times of tension 
or with less secure personalities, the sisters were bound to lose. It is telling that 
today, Coletan friars no longer exist although Colette's reform is still alive and 
well among women religious. 

In the end, one must ask: “Why are the mutual relations required for the 
Franciscan living of the 'privilege of poverty' so difficult to achieve?" Perhaps 
the realistic answer is that the vision required to live the practical economy of 
the “privilege of poverty" demands a high eschatology.” The faith required to 
relinquish all regular income while maintaining an established monastery, while 
inspirational, is also radical. Making the situation more difficult is that the insti- 
tutional arrangement between friars and sisters was never set within the realm 
of law but in the context of tradition and friendship. As Clare herself admited: 


We have always mercifully had a chaplain from the above Order of Friars 
Minor, together with a clerical companion of good reputation and prudent 
discernment, and two lay brothers, lovers of a holy manner of living and 
reputable. In support of our poverty, we ask this favor from this same Order, 
out of consideration for the compassion of God and Blessed Francis.” 


While favors between good friends can be expected, they can seldom be per- 
petuated, much less demanded, without harming the friendship. Certainly 
both Clare and Colette knew this. Both women tried to work around monastic 
ownership through alternative means of relying on friars, bishops, and/or 
wealthy donors to take care of the temporal needs of their sisters, especially 
housing. The hope was, if their sisters lived in the shadow of the Poor Christ, 
that their needs would not overwhelm charity. 


73 On this topic see Joan Mueller, “Models of Evangelical Poverty: Eschatological Impli- 
cations,’ In Solitude and Dialogue: Contemporary Franciscans Theologize, ed. Anthony 
Carrozzo, (St. Bonaventure University Press, 2000): 171-95. 

74 See note 27 above. 
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While one might consider the "privilege of poverty" to be a anachronistic 
remnant of medieval naiveté, this rare, courageous, and graced form of the 
vow of poverty continues to be lived in over sixty Poor Clare Colettine monas- 
teries throughout the world even in our day. Although many monasteries do 
not have dedicated friars, there are Franciscan friars who continue to serve the 
sisters in remembrance of the friendship shared between Clare and Francis. 
Poor Clares have entered into creative economic alliances doing what they can 
in a complex economic world to retain both personal and communal lack of 
ownership. As Colette also continually discerned her Franciscan vocation 
within the context of her times, these sisters struggle daily to remain faithful to 
the "privilege of poverty" so dear to the hearts of both Clare and Colette. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Imaging and Imagining Colette of Corbie: An 


Illuminated Version of Pierre de Vaux's Vie de 


Colette 
Andrea Pearson 
6a Introduction 


Although much was written about Colette of Corbie in the decades following 


her death in 1447, she was rarely depicted pictorially. One exception is a sump- 


tuously illuminated manuscript version of the Vie de Soeur Colette that was 


produced in the last quarter of the fifteenth century (Ghent, Monasterium 
“Bethlehem” of the Zusters Clarissen-Coletienen, Ms 8).! The Vie de Colette was 
the official account of Colette's life, composed by her companion and confessor, 


Pierre de Vaux, to advance her candidacy for sainthood.? The image cycle in Ms 8, 


1 


[9] 


The folio numbers used here for Ms 8 correspond with those written in pencil at the upper 
right corners of the recto folios and to those used in the monograph on the manuscript by 
Charles van Corstanje, Yves Cazaux, Johan Decavele, and Albert Derolez, Vita Sanctae Coletae 
(1381-1447) (Tielt, 1982); the latter includes essays by Albert Derolez, "The Illuminated 
Manuscript belonging to the Bethlehem Convent in Ghent,” 149-53 and Johan Decavele, 
“Pierre de Vaux, Saint Coleta's Confessor and Biographer,” 145-48, along with full-color plates 
of all 32 miniatures in the manuscript. Ubald d'Alencon's Miniatures et documents artistiques 
du Móyen Age rélatifs à Sainte Colette de Corbie (Paris, 1912) and Paul Bergmans "Marguerite 
d'York et les pauvres Claires de Gand,” in Mélanges iconographiques, bibliographiques et his- 
toriques (Ghent, 1912) are largely descriptive rather than contextualizing. 

Timing prevented me from taking two new essays into account: Erica O'Brien, "The 

Politics of Perception: A Duchess's Devotional Skill in La Vie de Sainte Colette (Ms. 8); in The 
Image and Perception of Monarchy in Medieval and Early Modern Europe, (ed.) Sean McGlynn 
and Elena Woodacre (Newcastle upon Tyne: Cambridge Scholars Publishing), 10-30, and 
Anna Campbell, "At the Request of the Duchess? Gift-Exchange and the Gendering of 
Religious Patronage,” in Staging the Court of Burgundy: Proceedings of the Conference “The 
Splendour of Burgundy,” (ed.) Anne van Oosterwijk (Turnhout, 2013), 159-66. 
The text was copied for circulation and translated from the original French into Latin and 
Dutch in 1450 and 1451, and again in 1509 and 1510. See Decavele, "Pierre de Vaux,” 147. 
Minor differences are apparent between the version in Ms 8, which has not been published 
in transcribed form, and one at the Monastère de Sainte-Claire in Poligny, France, that was 
published as Pierre de Vaux, Vie de soeur Colette, introduction, transcription and notes by 
Elizabeth Lopez (Saint-Etienne, France, 1994). 
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painted by unidentified artists (more than one hand was likely at work), 
is highly developed, consisting of 25 half-page illuminations and 29 historiated 
initials spread across 164 manuscript leaves. The images represent various 
aspects of Pierres narrative: Colette as a girl teaching her parents, her approval 
by the Avignon Pope Benedict xii as a reformer of the Franciscan Second 
Order, her ecstasies and miracles, and her death in the convent of the Poor 
Clares at Ghent to name a few. Indeed, no less than 40 depictions of Colette are 
presented, with her image appearing up to four times in a single illumination. 
In no other version of the Vie, and in no other known context of any sort, was 
Colette's life portrayed so expansively. 

What was the role of Colette's imagery in this particular version of Pierre's 
Vie? What were the illustrations meant to accomplish and why? Certain fea- 
tures of the manuscript provide material for such inquiry. An inscription added 
to the volume in the early-sixteenth century states: “Madame Margaret of 
York...gave this book to the convent of the sisters of St. Clare in Ghent" [Mad* 
margrite de dyorke...donna cest livre au couvet de chieus de St clare en gandt 
(fol. 163v)].? "Mad* margrite de dyorke" is Margaret of York (1446-1503), who 
became duchess of Burgundy upon her marriage to Duke Charles the Bold in 
1468. Portraits of Margaret and Charles, as well the couple's initials, the duch- 
ess's coat of arms and motto, and a dedicatory inscription in Margaret's hand— 
"Your loyal daughter, Margaret of England, pray for her and for her salvation" 
[Votre loyale fylle margarete Dangleterre pryez pour elle + pour son salut 
(fol. 163r)] —strongly suggests that Margaret commissioned the manuscript. 
The inscription's reference to a "couvet de chieus de St clare en gandt" links the 
volume to the community of Poor Clares known today as the Monasterium 
"Bethlehem" of the Zusters Clarissen-Coletienen in Ghent, which houses the 
manuscript to this day.^ This convent not only had been established by Colette, 
as part of her reform, but was also the place of her death. The Ghent commu- 
nity served as central catalyst of the Colettine houses in the Low Countries and 
France to continue Colette's reforms posthumously; it was instrumental in 
gathering evidence in support of her canonization and retained a critical 
relic—Colette’s body—until 1782. Margaret traveled by boat to the convent 
twice in 1473, and it is possible that she presented the manuscript to the nuns 


3 My thanks to Dominique Vanwijnsberghe for her advice about the translation of “chieus.” 

4 Italso has been suggested that an excised illuminated leaf from c.1600 depicting scenes from 
the passion of Christ and the lives of Saints Francis, Clare, and Colette may have originated 
from the Monasterium “Bethlehem.” See Maggs Bros. Ltd., Catalogue 1428, Continental, Sept. 
12, 2003, n.p. 
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at that time. Whatever the precise moment of delivery, the portraits of 
Margaret and Charles strongly suggest a date of production between 1468, the 
year of the couple's marriage, and 1477 when Charles died. 

The evidence gleaned from the Vie de Colette points to a complex matrix of 
female representation, gifting, and consumption linking convent and court: 
a manuscript depicting Colette was presented by the duchess of Burgundy to 
the Poor Clares in Ghent, who became its primary audience at that time. To 
evaluate the role of the volume's images within this dynamic, I will consider, 
first, the pictorial presentation of Colette in regard to both Pierre de Vaux's text 
and expectations for female sanctity generally. If the purpose of the Vie was to 
present Colette as an ideal candidate for sainthood, then it seems that the 
images would have the same intent. The illuminations, I will show, accom- 
plished this. They did so by deliberately extracting aspects of the text to strat- 
egize the least offensive means by which to demonstrate Colette's sanctity, that 
is, as a compliant, enclosed visionary rather than a public figure enacting 
reform. The latter model had been particularly unsettling to the Observants, 
who had asserted control over reformed Colettine convents during Colette's 
lifetime and after her death. The Monasterium "Bethlehem," however, not only 
led the maintenance of Colette's reforms after her death and the canonization 
efforts on her behalf, but also led resistance against the Observants. It was dur- 
ing an especially crucial period in this resistance that the nuns received the 
illuminated manuscript of the Vie de Colette from Margaret of York. Whether or 
not Margaret understood the model of female religious passivity it exemplifies, 
the message to the sisters was the same: just as Colette was compliant, so too 
should the nuns conform. 


6.2 Subject and Patron 


At the time that Margaret of York arrived in the Low Countries to wed Charles 
the Bold in 1468, Colette was represented in the Burgundian ducal library by 
two manuscript versions of Pierre de Vaux's Vie de St. Colette (Brussels, 
Bibliothéque royale de Belgique, 6408 and 10980, hereafter BR 6408 and BR 
10980). Both of these volumes lack markers of ownership, and it is not known 


5 Archives départementales du Nord, Etats Journaliers 3438, cited by Christine Weightman, 
Margaret of York, Duchess of Burgundy, 1446-1503 (New York, 1989), 236, n.40. The 2009 edition 
of Weightman's book, called Margaret of York: The Diabolical Duchess, is identical to the first 
except for a new epilogue (the original epilogue is the postscript and acknowledgements in 
the new edition) and modified pagination. Here the pagination of the first edition is used. 
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if a member of the ducal household commissioned the books or if they were 
acquired by other means such as by purchase or gifting.9 It is clear, though, that 
the acquisition of both volumes occurred between 1447, when Pierre com- 
posed the Vie, and 1467, when the books were listed in the inventory of the 
possessions of Duke Philip the Good compiled just after his death earlier that 
year." Of the two manuscripts, only BR 10980 is illuminated, and then quite 
sparsely, with imagery appearing on only two of the volume's 145 folios. Yet the 
presence of even these few pictorial elements mark a departure from known 
earlier versions of the Pierre's Vie produced in the immediate area.? Certainly 
the miniatures in BR 10980 would have made the volume of greater interest to 
the court, where illuminated manuscripts were prized—although the most 
admired illustrated volumes were laden with miniatures produced by artists 
more skilled than the unidentified painter(s) of BR 10980. But they also reveal 
something of the way Colette was interpreted in this milieu, given that the 
imagery helped to shape viewers' perceptions of the Vie's protagonist even if 
the volume was not a commissioned work developed with the oversight or 
approval of the duke or duchess (in this case Charles's parents, Philip the Good 
and Isabelle of Portugal). BR 10980 thus provides a useful springboard for gaug- 
ing the more elaborate cycle in Ms 8. 

The decorative elements of BR 10980 take the form of historiated initials, 
the letter C in each case, with one per illuminated folio. These same folios 
are framed by decorative borders that include flora, fauna, animals, birds, and 
human figures. The first initial in the volume marks the opening to the authorial 
prologue (fol. 3r) (Fig. 6.1). It depicts Colette's vision of St. Anne, discussed by 
Pierre in Chapter 9 of the Vie, in which the thrice-married and, at least later in 
her life, persistently fecund Anne appears with a throng of figures representing 
several generations of her progeny, including her daughter, the Virgin Mary, and 


6 For an appraisal of the degree of ducal involvement with artistic commissions, see Jeffrey 
Chipps Smith, "The Practical Logistics of Art: Thoughts on the Commissioning, Displaying, 
and Storing of Art at the Burgundian Court, in In Detail: New Studies of Northern Renaissance 
Art in Honor of Walter S. Gibson, (ed.) Laurinda S. Dixon (Turnhout, 1998), 27-48. 

7 Georges Dogaer and Marguerite Debae, La Librairie de Philippe le Bon: exposition organisée à 
loccasion du 5oo* anniversaire de la mort du Duc (Brussels, 1967), no.74, 57. See no.75, 57-58, 
for MS 10980. 

8 I have been unable to locate other illuminated versions of Pierre's Vie produced for the 
Burgundian court or the territories under its control prior to c.1460, when BR 10980 was 
made. A design comprised in part of flints and steels is tooled into the leather cover of a 
Dutch version of the Vie translated by Olivier de Langhe of St. Bavo's abbey in Ghent (Ghent, 
University Library, MS 520), as described by Derolez, “Pierre de Vaux,’ 151. This design, a 
device of Duke Philip the Good, may signal a court context. 
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FIGURE 6.1 Unidentified south-Netherlandish artist, Colette's Vision of St Anne and her 
Progeny and Author Portrait of Pierre de Vaux, from Pierre de Vaux, La vie de 
Sainte Colette, c.1460. Brussels, Bibliothèque royale de Belgique, MS 10980, fol. 3r. 
COPYRIGHT BIBLIOTHEQUE ROYALE DE BELGIQUE. 
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FIGURE 6.2 Unidentified south-Netherlandish artist, Colette's Vision of the Resurrected Christ 
and Instruments of the Passion, from Pierre de Vaux, La vie de Sainte Colette, 
c.1460. Brussels, Bibliothèque royale de Belgique, Ms 10980, fol. 6rv. 
COPYRIGHT BIBLIOTHÈQUE ROYALE DE BELGIQUE. 


Mary's son, the Christ Child, who are seated on their forebear's lap. Anne's other 
two daughters, Mary Salome and Mary Cleophas, appear with their children to 
Anne’ left and right (the figures on the right are represented only partially). 
A Franciscan friar is pictured in a roundel in the border on the lower right, 
seated in a study and depicted in the act of writing. This must be Pierre de Vaux, 
presumably producing the original version of Colette's Vie. The second histori- 
ated initial in the manuscript (fol. 61v) (Fig. 6.2) depicts Colette's vision of the 
resurrected Christ emerging from the tomb, surrounded by instruments of the 
passion. The image opens the text to Chapter u titled, “Of the perfect love and 
great devotion that she had for the passion of our Lord and of the miracles 
which, by her merits, she made by the sign of the cross" [De la parfaite amour et 
grant devocion quelle avoit en la passion de nfé signe” et des miracles qui par 
ses merites on este fais par le signe de la croix (fol. 65r)]. The costume and hair- 
style of a layman portrayed in the right-hand border of fol. ar (Fig. 6.1) led 
Frédéric Lyna to propose a date for the manuscript of 1460 or slightly later.? 


9 Frédéric Lyna, "Pierre de Vaux. Vie de Soeur Colette," cat. entry in Les Principaux manuscrits 
à peintures de la Bibliothéque royale de Belgique, 111.1, (ed.) Christiane Pantens (Brussels, 
1989), 366. 
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FIGURE 6.3 Unidentified south-Netherlandish artist, Colette and Pierre de Vaux, from Pierre de 
Vaux, La vie de Sainte Colette, c.1468-77. Ghent, Monasterium "Bethlehem" of the 
Zusters Clarissen-Coletienen, Ms 8, fol. r. 


The pictorial cycle of Ms 8 is comparatively more extensive. The text and 
images present Colette's life in roughly chronological sequence organized in 
20 chapters preceded by a prologue. The first 19 chapters address aspects of 
her life, while the final chapter is devoted to her miracles. The first image 
(fol. 1r) (Fig. 6.3), a historiated initial C, opens the authorial prologue pre- 
sented in Chapter 1. Colette is pictured in a study, as evidenced by a cabinet 
stocked with books at the left. Undoubtedly it is once again the author of 
Colette's Vie, Pierre de Vaux, who sits across from her, adjacent to books that 
suggest his learned status. He is shown in the act of writing, implying, as with 
BR 10980, his composition of the Vie. Colette, for her part, kneels at a prie- 
dieu and looks up from her reading to experience a vision of God who blesses 
her. 

With a single exception, each of the 20 chapters that follow the prologue is 
illustrated with at least one miniature; three are adorned with two images and 
one, the chapter on Colette's miracles, features nine. The miniature for Chapter 1, 
on Colette's infancy and childhood (fol. 3r), depicts Colette as a girl, teaching 
her parents from a book she holds open in her hands. God appears in a window 
directly above the protagonist; light seemingly radiating from his figure 
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illuminates the book for its reader. Chapter 2, on Colette's “profonde humilite,” 
is illustrated only with a simple decorated initial. Chapter 3, which relates 
Colette's obedience and apostolic calling, shows the “glorious handmaid" [glo- 
rieuse ancelle], now dressed as a member of the Third Order of St. Francis, 
alone in a cell on the left and kneeling at an altar in prayer on the right (fol. 131). 
Chapter 4 relates Colette's observation of the commandments and feasts, and 
in the chapter's miniature she arranges a sermon for a local populace (fol. 16v). 
In Chapter 5, one of several visions Colette had of hell is illustrated (fol. 19r); 
she is protected from the devilish figures and flames that surround her by a 
cage. The same chapter, but not illustrated, contains God's request that Colette 
reform the Order of St. Clare, to which she eventually agrees. Chapter 6 is 
adorned with two illuminations picturing Colette's journey to the Avignon 
pope, Benedict X111, to obtain authority for the reform. In the first miniature 
(fol. 23r), a member of the entourage who is sent ahead to announce Colette's 
arrival is found to be possessed by the devil, but she is freed of this grasp after 
changing her garments and appearing before the pope. In the second (fol. 23v) 
(Fig. 6.4), the pope, having refused Colette's request to join the Order of 
St. Clare (an episode depicted in the background), and suffering an epidemic 
as a result, covers Colette's head with the veil of the Poor Clares to signify her 
leadership for all reformed Clarissen houses. Colette initiates her reforms in 
Chapter 7, which opens with an image of Colette accepting a white cord sent 
by God as a sign of his pleasure toward the reform; this episode is depicted in 
the foreground, while in the background an angel brings coins to Colette to 
help with the construction of the needed convents (fol. 3or). The illustration 
for Chapter 8 (fol. 34r) (Fig. 6.5), on Colette's “holy poverty" [sainte poverte] 
shows Colette miraculously refilling an empty wine vat accidentally drained by 
an absent-minded sister. 

The miniature for Chapter 9, which depicts Colette's “chastete et virginite" 
(fol. gov) (Fig. 6.6), illustrates not only a key event in Colette's narrative but 
also includes a portrait of donor Margaret of York. The image portrays Colette's 
vision of St. Anne, presented as well in BR 10980, but in this case St. Francis 
himself appears in the scene, as if to authenticate Colette's experience. To the 
right are Margaret and Charles the Bold, who are identified by the crowned 
intertwined initials C and M included in the letter C of the word "chastete" that 
opens the chapter. To the far right of the composition, Colette accepts a ring 
symbolizing her virginity; the presenter is another virgin, St. John the Evangelist, 
who was, Pierre writes, "especially devoted to and adored this precious and 
angelic virtue of virginity" [espetialmet dotez et adornez de ceste pcieuse 
et angelique virtu de virginite]. Colette “wanted to elect him, among all the 
other glorious saints of paradise, to be her advocate and special intercessor 
before God, and to be [the] responsive and protective conservator of the very 
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FIGURE 6.4 Unidentified south-Netherlandish artist, Colette Appears Before Pope Benedict 
xiii, from Pierre de Vaux, La vie de Sainte Colette, c.1468-77. Ghent, Monasterium 
‘Bethlehem’ of the Zusters Clarissen-Coletienen, MS 8, fol. 23v. 
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FIGURE 6.5 Unidentified south-Netherlandish artist, Colette Miraculously Fills an Empty Vat of 
Wine, from Pierre de Vaux, La vie de Sainte Colette, c.1468-77. Ghent, Monasterium 


"Bethlehem" of the Zusters Clarissen-Coletienen, Ms 8, fol. 34r. 
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FIGURE 6.6 Unidentified south-Netherlandish artist, Colette's Vision of St Anne and her 
Progeny, from Pierre de Vaux, La vie de Sainte Colette, c.1468—77. Ghent, 
Monasterium “Bethlehem” of the Zusters Clarissen-Coletienen, Ms 8, fol. 40v. 
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significant treasure [of] the vessel of her precious body when fragile from 
weakness” [le voult eslire entre tous les aultres glorieux sains de Paradis pour 
estre devant dieu son advocat et especial intercesseur et pour estre conservatie" 
du tresnotable tresor repuns et mucie ou fraisle de debile vassel de son pre- 
cieux corps (fol. 45v)]. 

The illustrations pursuant to this miniature present additional examples of 
Colette's role as a visionary, along with selected aspects of her devotional prac- 
tices, tribulations, and gift of prophecy. Chapter 10, on "holy prayer" [sainte 
orison], opens with a miniature of Colette reciting the Psalms (fol. 49r) 
(Fig. 6.7). On theleft, the devil extinguishes Colette's candle and spills oil from 
her lamp over her book, thereby putting an end to her reading. To the right, 
Colette lights the candle again despite the devil's attempt to thwart her. 
Chapters 11 and12 address Colette's devotions, and the images represent visions 
that emphasize the Christocentrism of Colette's piety. In one (fol. 68r), Christ, 
the Man of Sorrows with the instruments of the passion, appears during her 
prayers. In the other (fol. 75r), Colette is able to discern, through a vision, that 
the celebrant, Henry of Baume, had accidentally been given water rather than 
wine for the sacrament of the Mass, after which Christ himself provides Colette 
with the consecrated bread and wine. The focus on Colette's piety continues with 
the miniature that marks Chapter 13, where she appears alone, praying at an 
altar. The Virgin appears to Colette in Chapter 14, titled “On the sorrows, pains, 
and torments that she bore" [Des griefues paines 3-tourmens glle porta]; and 
Colette experiences a vision in which Mary ascends into heaven (fol. 85v) 
(Fig. 6.8). The image that opens Chapter 15, which describes Colette's gift of 
prophecy, presents Colette miraculously healing a Franciscan friar on his 
deathbed (fol. gır). She urges him to go to confession, and discerns that he will 
make a bad confession not once but three times. Chapter 16 emphasizes yet 
again Colette's ability to ward off devils with two separate illuminations (fols. 
103v and 104r). One of two images in Chapter 17 (fol. iv) shows Colette inter- 
ceding to permit the death of a child whose soul would have been lost, while 
the other (fol. u2r) shows the apostles appearing to Colette and her ascension 
with them into heaven, an event witnessed by one of her sisters. The miniature 
for Chapter 18 (fol. 126r) (Fig. 6.9) illustrates two erudite detractors in discus- 
sion with Colette; they accuse her of heresy, as Pierre de Vaux indicates in his 
text, but the accusations are proved unfounded and these opponents die 
shortly after. Chapter 19 is embellished with an image of Colette's death at the 
convent in Ghent (fol. 130r) (Fig. 6.10). On the right, she passes away in the 
presence of her sisters and Pierre; on the left, her soul appears to a prayerful 
sister as she is taken to heaven by angels at the upper right. 
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FIGURE 6.7 Unidentified south-Netherlandish artist, Devils Attempt to Distract Colette from 
her Devotions, from Pierre de Vaux, La vie de Sainte Colette, c.1468—77. Ghent, 
Monasterium "Bethlehem" of the Zusters Clarissen-Coletienen, Ms 8, fol. 49r. 
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FIGURE 6.8 Unidentified south-Netherlandish artist, The Virgin Mary Appears to Colette, 
from Pierre de Vaux, La vie de Sainte Colette, c.1468-77. Ghent, Monasterium 
"Bethlehem" of the Zusters Clarissen-Coletienen, Ms 8, fol. 85v. 
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FIGURE 6.9 Unidentified south-Netherlandish artist, Colette’s Patience in the Face of 
Persecution, from Pierre de Vaux, La vie de Sainte Colette, c.1468—77. Ghent, 
Monasterium "Bethlehem" of the Zusters Clarissen-Coletienen, Ms 8, fol. 126r. 
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FIGURE 6.10 Unidentified south-Netherlandish artist, Colette’s Death at the Convent in Ghent, 
from Pierre de Vaux, La vie de Sainte Colette, c.1468-77. Ghent, Monasterium 
"Bethlehem" of the Zusters Clarissen-Coletienen, Ms 8, fol. 130r. 
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FIGURE 6.11 Unidentified south-Netherlandish artist, Colette Causes a Dead Baby to be Brought 
Back to Life, from Pierre de Vaux, La vie de Sainte Colette, c.1468—77. Ghent, 
Monasterium "Bethlehem" of the Zusters Clarissen-Coletienen, Ms 8, fol. 137r. 


Chapter 20, the most heavily adorned section of the manuscript, presents 
seven miniatures and two historiated initials spread across 24 folios. These 
images depict selected miracles performed by Colette. Eight of these occurred 
before her death, and most of these pertain to themes of deliverance and salva- 
tion. For example, in two separate scenes depicted in one composition, a baby 
girl who was born dead is brought back to life, to the delight of her grateful 
parents, after being wrapped in Colette's veil (fol. 137r) (Fig. 6.11). In another 
image, Henry of Baume lies dying, but Colette's prayers restore his health 
(fol. 139v). Later, Colette cures a Burgundian nobleman from epilepsy (fol. 
1511). The final miniature in the volume (fol. 160r) portrays a miracle that took 
place after Colette's death. Father Pierre d'Aisy, visitor to the sisters at the con- 
vent of Besancon, tries but fails to escape a terrible headache by running into 
the convent garden. Colette appears to Pierre and his pain disappears. 

The illuminations in Ms 8 demonstrate a far more fully conceptualized and 
thematically complex pictorial narrative for Colette than had been produced 
to date in the Burgundian milieu. The expansion of the protagonist's imagery 
for this manuscript, commissioned by the Burgundian duchess, suggests a pre- 
occupation on the part of the court, and perhaps specifically on Margaret's 
part, with Colette's story and character at the time of the book's production, 
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possibly around 1473 but undoubtedly between 1468 and 1477. Certainly this 
preoccupation was multifaceted. For instance, summarizing an argument 
I made elsewhere about fol. gov (Fig. 6.6), by linking the duchess to Colette's 
vision of St. Anne through her portrait, and Charles as well through his image 
adjacent to hers, the illumination implied that Colette condoned the otherwise 
potentially objectionable carnal act that Margaret hoped would lead to the 
production of a male heir? Indeed, Margaret had been unable to conceive 
from the start of her marriage, and this condition led Charles and his support- 
ers at the court to hold her in contempt: she had failed, in their minds, at the 
most important duty of her station as duchess of Burgundy, to produce male 
progeny to inherit the ducal territories. The image of Margaret in Ms 8 dove- 
tails these concerns by drawing a connection between the duchess and the 
fecund St. Anne, who, like Charles, had been married an unseemly three times. 
Colette herself had enabled successful births under dire circumstances. The 
miniature suggests this same type of intercessory role since Colette, positioned 
between St. Anne and Margaret and Charles, seems to offer her prayers on 
behalf of the ducal couple. Furthermore, the dedicatory signature added to the 
volume by Margaret implores the recipients of the manuscript, the nuns of the 
convent, to pray for her and for her salvation: "Votre loyale fylle Margarete 
Dangleterre pryez pour elle + pour son salut" (fol. 163r). It seems no accident 
that Margaret asks for such assistance from the immediate spiritual heirs to 
Colette, who certainly were among those considered most able to intercede 
with her and ultimately with St. Anne. Margaret must have hoped that the 
manuscript—and perhaps this image in particular—would inspire these com- 
munal prayers to her benefit. 

If Margaret was indeed calling upon the favor of the Colettine nuns, it cer- 
tainly was not the first time that members of the ducal family had asked for 
prayers of holy women in matters of temporal import, most especially for 
political gain. Nancy Bradley Warren has demonstrated an advantageous co- 
engagement between Colette and the Burgundian dukes and duchesses reach- 
ing back to Charles the Bold's grandparents, John the Fearless and Margaret of 
Bavaria, in which Colette skillfully cultivated ducal support to further her 


10 This argument appears in Andrea Pearson, “Margaret of York, Colette of Corbie, and the 
Possibilities of Female Agency,” in Les Femmes, la culture et les arts en Europe, entre Moyen 
âge et Renaissance, (ed.) Cynthia J. Brown and Anne Marie Legaré (Turnhout, 2015), 357-65. 
See also Pamela Sheingorn, “The Holy Kinship: The Ascendency of Matriliny in Sacred 
Genealogy of the Fifteenth Century” Thought 64:254 (Sept. 1989), 283-84, and Nancy 
Bradley Warren, Women of God and Arms: Female Spirituality and Political Conflict, 1380-1600 
(Philadelphia, 2005), 34. 
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reforms and, in the process, heightened ducal political appeal by riding the 
coattails of Colette's rising cult." They did so in part by supporting new 
Colettine foundations in Burgundian territories, including the convent at 
Ghent, to legitimize ducal authority and to appease cities in which Burgundian 
power was under dispute. By the time Margaret gave Ms 8 to the nuns, the 
increasingly powerful urban merchant class was in its third generation of 
meeting ducal assertions of authority with suspicion and at times even with 
violence. Margaret was certainly aware of this, if not directly from Charles then 
from his daughter Mary of Burgundy, with whom Margaret quickly became 
close after her marriage. By the early 1470s, Margaret and Mary were living 
nearly full-time at the ducal castle of Ten Waele in Ghent, which enabled 
Margaret to become more directly involved in Burgundian-Gentenar relations. 
No small number of her many acts of religious patronage in the city carried 
with them assertions of Burgundian political sovereignty, as Warren demon- 
strates. Margaret's presentation of Ms 8 to the Poor Clares was important to the 
Burgundian strategy regarding the city, for the urban merchant population 
upon which the Burgundians depended for their authority had a longstanding 
devotion to Colette and also to St. Anne, who was presented by Pierre de Vaux 
in his account of Colette's vision. The mutual association between the convent 
that received the manuscript, the duchy, and the city are made explicit in a 
miniature in Ms 8 (fol. 3or) (Fig. 6.12) via figures in the upper left and right- 
hand corners of the architectural framework that allude to Adam and Eve in 
Jan van Eyck's Ghent Altarpiece, which was installed at Ghent's St John's 
Cathedral (now St. Bavo's) after its completion in 1432 (Fig. 6.13). This painting, 
the most renowned work by the most celebrated Netherlandish artist of the 
fifteenth century, was enacted as a tableau vivant during pageants staged for 
Philip the Good's triumphal entry into the city in 1458, which marked the sup- 
pression of Gentenar uprisings and the city's acquiescence to its lord. 

Despite Margaret's role as the patron of Ms 8, it is unlikely that the duchess 
conceptualized the imagery that adorns it. The iconographic program is of 
such complexity and of such deliberate purpose that Margaret likely did not 
have the requisite knowledge to develop it. Likewise, recent studies of Margaret's 
patronage have questioned presumptions about her control as the patron of 
other manuscripts she commissioned. Examples include two manuscripts she 
ordered for herself, the Benois seront les miséricordieux (Brussels, Bibliothèque 
royale de Belgique, 9296) and Le dyalogue de la duchess de Bourgogne à Jésus 
Christ (London, British Library, add. Ms 7970), which provide guidance on the 


11 Warren, Women of God and Arms, 36-53. 
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FIGURE 6.12 Unidentified south-Netherlandish artist, Colette Accepts a White Cord from God 
and Coins from an Angel, from Pierre de Vaux, La vie de Sainte Colette, c.1468-77. 
Ghent, Monasterium "Bethlehem" of the Zusters Clarissen-Coletienen, Ms 8, fol. 30r. 
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FIGURE 6.13 Jan van Eyck, Altarpiece of the Mystic Lamb (Ghent Altarpiece), interior panels, 
completed 1432. Ghent, Saint-Bavo's Cathedral. 
© LUKAS—ART IN FLANDERS VZW, PHOTO HUGO MAERTENS. 


vita activa and the vita contemplativa? Margaret commissioned these works 
shortly after her marriage to Charles in 1468, not as expressions of self-fashioning 
as had been assumed previously, but rather to solicit advice in matters pertain- 
ing to the active and contemplative life in her new roles as Charles’s bride and 
Duchess of Burgundy. Court loyalist Nicholas Finet, a canon at Cambrai and 
Sainte-Waudru in Mons, and almoner to Margaret's mother-in-law, Isabelle of 
Portugal, and then to Margaret, oversaw the selection of texts by the Church 
Fathers for the former volume and composed the text for the latter volume. He 
undoubtedly guided the iconographic development and perhaps oversaw the 
execution of the manuscripts’ miniatures as well. Even the conceptualization 
of imagery that included such personalized features as portraits likely fell out- 
side of Margaret’s control more often than not: the iconography of portraits of 
Margaret in the Benois seront les miséricordieux and Le dyalogue de la duchess 


12 On these manuscripts, see my essays, “Gendered Subject, Gendered Spectator: Mary 
Magdalen in the Gaze of Margaret of York,’ Gesta 44:1 (2006): 45-64 and “Productions of 
Meaning in Portraits of Margaret of York,” in Women and Portraits in Early Modern Europe, 
(ed.) Andrea Pearson (Aldershot, UK, 2008), 36-54. 
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de Bourgogne were not self-conceptions but were devised by Finet to shape 
Margaret's attitudes and behaviors, whether or not she followed suit. 

Once it is understood that Margaret's patronage did not necessarily signal a 
role for her in shaping the textual or pictorial content of a manuscript, it 
becomes more difficult to argue for her hands-on participation in Ms 8, where 
the pictorial cycle is much more extensive than previous Colettine imagery to 
which it is presumed she had access, namely, the historiated initials in BR 
10980.1? Neither can it be maintained that BR 10980 was a model for the far 
more fully conceptualized imagery of Ms 8 as has been suggested.!^ What is 
clear is that the individual(s) behind the iconographical choices in BR 10980 
and especially Ms 8 were so deeply versed in both the Franciscan tradition and 
contemporaneous debates concerning the reform of the Franciscan Order that 
a layperson could not have devised the content. What will become apparent is 
that the projects' designers had a keen sense of how to manipulate the narra- 
tives and personas of holy women to meet their needs, and that they strate- 
gized to present iconography that mediated Colette's position within the 
complex politics of the canonization process. 


6.3 Managing Female Religious Authority: Colette Aggrandized 
and Neutralized 


The images of Colette in BR 10980 and Ms 8 are crucial for understanding how 
the projects' advisors wished to craft the protagonist, for they jettison specific 
aspects of the textual content to the forefront of the corresponding chapters; 


13 It is clear that the library was accessible to Margaret, who in one case had her own initials 
added to a manuscript, a version of L'Instruction d'un jeune prince by George Chastellain 
that had been made for Charles and included his heraldry and device. Weightman, 
Margaret of York, 237, n.60 citing Georges Dogaer, “Margaretha van York bibliofiele,” in 
Studia Mechliniensia en Handelingen van de Koninklijke Kring voor Oudheidkunde, Letteren 
en Kunst van Mechelen 79 (1975): 105. It is unlikely that Margaret had known about Colette 
before arriving in the Low Countries since there is no evidence of a presence for the latter 
in England prior to her departure; a “colett boek" in the library of Margaret's mother, 
Cicely Neville, was probably a gift to mother from daughter. See Pearson, "Gendered 
Subject, Gendered Spectator,” 5o and 64, n.30. At the very least Cicely acquired it at 
Margaret's urging. 

14 Wim Blockmans, “The Devotion of a Lonely Duchess,’ in Margaret of York, Simon 
Marmion, and the "Visions of Tondal." Papers delivered at a Symposium Organized by the 
Department of Manuscripts of the]. Paul Getty Museum in collaboration with the Huntington 
Library and Art Collections, June 21-24, 1990, (ed.) Thomas Kren (Malibu, 1992), 37. 
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rich colors and touches of gold punctuate the text visually, inviting the eye to 
linger and the mind to focus on the depicted themes. Such an arrangement 
effectively prioritizes the subjects portrayed in the miniatures over other pos- 
sible themes available within the lengthy text. BR 10980 marks an early, if not 
the first example employing this pictorial strategy—what I will call a strategy 
of targeted illustration —for Colettine imagery in a manuscript that wound up 
in the court's library, while Ms 8 takes this approach much further. Given the 
hagiographic context, this strategy undoubtedly aimed to highlight the most 
appealing of Colette's qualities and experiences, those aspects of her narrative 
and persona that were most congruous with contemporaneous standards of 
female sanctity. Yet Colette had come under fire for an array of actions and 
convictions regarding her reform movement, including her resistance to the 
Observant Franciscans who wished to absorb Colette's convents under their 
jurisdiction. While highlighting Colette's praiseworthy qualities and activities 
to a degree that sometimes seems to surpass reality, the pictorial cycle of Ms 8 
also exploits targeted illustration to soften or neutralize certain controversial 
aspects of her story and associations, thereby making her a more palatable 
candidate for canonization. 

The historiated initials in BR 10980 depicting Colette's visions of St. Anne 
and Christ with the instruments of the passion (Figs. 6.1 and 6.2) define Colette 
first and foremost as a visionary. Grounding female sanctity in visionary expe- 
rience was hardly an innovative strategy for proponents of holy women in the 
later Middle Ages.5 By Colette's era the documentation of mystical experi- 
ences, including visions but also prophetic abilities, miracle-working, and 
struggles with demons, was a time-tested means by which to support women's 
cases for canonization. Each of these major types of mystical experiences 
are pictured in Ms 8, which makes an especially calculated and sweeping 
case for them as markers of Colette's sanctity. For example, Colette receives 
a white cord from God and coins from an angel in support of her reforms 
(fol. 3or) (Fig. 6.12); she is triumphant over devils that wish to disrupt her 
prayer (Fig. 6.7); and she not only miraculously heals a Franciscan friar but also 
discerns that he will make a poor confession (fol. gir). Perhaps most impor- 
tantly, the miniature representing Colette's vision of St. Anne (Fig. 6.6) includes 
none other than the revered Francis, who, importantly, is absent from the tex- 
tual passage from the Vie that describes the vision, meaning that the inclusion 
of his figure in the miniature achieves something the text does not. Francis is 


15 Visions figure more prominently as a means of discerning sanctity in women's than men's 
lives at the time. See the statistics in Donald Weinstein and Rudolph M. Bell, Saints and 
Society: The Two Worlds of Western Christendom, 1000-1700 (Chicago, 1982), 228-29. 
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both an enthusiast and mediator of sorts for Colette, standing with one arm on 
her back and the other gesturing toward her vision, as if he sees it too. He 
seems by his presence to vouch for the authenticity of Colette's experience, in 
a parallel of sorts to the portrayal of Pierre de Vaux's proximity to Colette in the 
manuscript's prologue. The plausibility of the vision, and by extension the 
other mystical experiences claimed for Colette textually and pictorially in 
MS 8, is thus confirmed by none other than the revered founder of the Order. 
Indeed, Colette's very motivation for enacting reforms had originated with a 
vision in which Francis presented her to Christ and Mary as the "the first and 
principle figure” [primere et principale] of reform (Ms 8, fol. 20v-21r). 

The claims made for Colette as a visionary achieved a crucial goal in shaping 
the protagonist's spirituality for canonization by counteracting accusations of 
heresy and sorcery made during her lifetime by her opponents. In what turned 
out to be a successful drive to waylay Colette's attempt to found a convent in 
her natal town of Corbie, monks at the Benedictine abbey of St. Pierre levied 
such charges against her: "Several declared that she was deceived in her devo- 
tions. Some accused her of sorcery, asserting that a demonic familiar furnished 
her with magic characters" [Plusieurs déclarènt qu'elle se trompait dans ses 
dévotions. Certains l'accusérent de sorcellerie, assurant qu'un démon familier 
lui fournissait des caractères magiques]. Tactics of this kind were not uncom- 
mon when female spiritual power threatened male authority, and the implica- 
tions they carried were serious. Pierre de Vaux confronted an array of these 
charges against Colette in Chapter 18 of the Vie, titled "Of the patience that she 
had during persecutions" [De la patience quelle eust en psecutions]. Perhaps 
the most dangerous of these accusations is that which referred to two learned 
clerics who were "writing against her and against all that she did, maintaining 
that she was a heretic, with a stinking faith, favorable to the opinions of Prague 
[a reference to Jerome of Prague, executed at the Council of Constance] and 
several other abhorrent and detestable articles" [coposeret contre elle et con- 
tre tout son fait contenans quelle estoit heritique sentant maisemet de la foy 
favorable aux opinions des pragios et pluseurs aultres abhoiminables + detest- 
able articles (fol. 128v)]. These two individuals were, he notes, "les principaulx 
de la psecution" of Colette within their unnamed city of residence. An aspect 
of this extract is illustrated in Ms 8 (Fig. 6.9): Colette listens patiently as one of 
the clerics ticks off accusations, undoubtedly trying to convince her to repent. 
In Pierre's narrative the consequence of the clerics' hostility was nothing short 


16 Alphonse Germain, Sainte Colette de Corbie (1381-1447) (Paris, 1903), 58, n.1, translated by 
Warren, Women of God and Arms, 19. 
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of death. One left town and died shortly thereafter. The other became “pain- 
fully ill" [doloreusemet malade], and before passing away he asked repeatedly 
for Colette in order to confess the unjust nature of his persecution. The images 
in MS 8 demonstrate Colette's spirituality as beyond dispute, thereby counter- 
acting the charges against her. 

Grounding Colette's sanctity in mystical experience in the text and images 
of Ms 8 may have been a key strategy for advancing the protagonist, yet it was 
also risky business. These sorts of spiritual expressions by holy women had 
been used by their supporters starting in the fourteenth century to craft them 
as highly authoritative and exceptionally privileged. This approach, which was 
highly successful, led some influential theologians and clerics to grow ever 
more uncomfortable through the fouteenth and fifteenth centuries. In some 
cases they began to persecute these charismatic expressions of faith. Among 
the most consequential examples of such action in Colette's lifetime was that 
spearheaded by Jean Gerson (1363-1429), a doctor of theology and chancellor 
of the University of Paris. Gerson launched a challenge to the visionary status of 
Bridget of Sweden during the canonization inquiry held on her behalf at the 
Council of Constance in 1415. Gerson had established a springboard for his 
attack earlier, in his 1401 treatise titled On Discerning True from False Revelations 
[De distinctione verarum revelationum a falsis]; he enlarged his argument in 
his 1415 tract On Testing Spirits [De probatione spirituum], which he introduced 
at the council. When the questions he raised about Bridget's reliability as a 
mystic failed to thwart her canonization, Gerson pushed his case further in the 
1423, On the Examination of Doctrine | De examinatione doctrinarum]. Claire L. 
Sahlin and Dyan Elliott have studied the complex set of objectives that under- 
pin Gerson's position, including his desire to promote university reform and 
scholastic knowledge, which for Gerson were inseparable from the "contain- 
ment of rogue scholars and female mystics alike." For all intents and purposes, 
though, "[w]hat Gerson was proposing was something like a hostile male 'take- 
over' of an area of considerable female accomplishment" through which 
"scholarly curiosity [about the supernatural powers of women] would...be 
rechanneled into suppressing rather than abetting female mystical curiosity”1$ 


17 Dyan Elliott, Proving Women: Female Spirituality and Inquisitional Culture in the Later 
Middle Ages (Princeton, 2004), esp. 264-296, and Claire L. Sahlin, Birgitta of Sweden and 
the Voice of Prophecy, (Studies in Medieval Mysticism) 3 (Woodbridge, Suffolk, 2001), 
162-68. 

18 Elliott, Proving Women, 275. 
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Driving the illustrative strategy of Ms 8 and BR 10980 is yet another point of 
anxiety over the discernment of female religious experience that Jean Gerson's 
activities brought to the fore, one that drew into suspicion the accounts of con- 
fessors who reported evidence of sanctity. Calling in De examinatione doctrina- 
rum for a more "particular inquisition" of the evidence, Gerson demanded 
greater scrutiny so that confessors "may be corrected if any error were 
discovered."? Confessors, it seems, were apt to aggrandize their subjects’ rev- 
elations, visions, prophecies, and other supernatural experiences in making 
the case for sainthood. The miniatures of Pierre de Vaux in BR 10980 and Ms 8 
are significant in this context. In BR 10980 the pairing of an image of Colette's 
supernatural experience with one of Pierre as a writer on the same folio 
(Fig. 6.1) suggests that the latter was at least privy to reliable information about 
the vision if not the vision itself. It is of no consequence here that Colette had 
this experience in the seclusion of her cell and without witnesses, as the illu- 
mination of her and the description of the vision in Chapter 9 imply. This idea 
is given greater emphasis in Ms 8, where the pairing of the two figures in a 
single image (Fig. 6.3) suggests Pierre's immediate, privileged understanding of 
his subject. Pierre's gaze, trained as it is on Colette in the latter image, implies 
an eyewitness knowledge of her life; by extension, this knowledge positions 
him to write about her with an authority and authenticity that might please 
even Gerson. The close connection between author and subject implied here 
was no invention, however, for Pierre succeeded Henry of Baume, Colette's 
confessor of nearly 34 years, in this critical post, which he held from 1439 until 
Colette's death in 1447. During this period and after, Pierre vigorously sup- 
ported Colette's reform movement? Pierre may, in the prologue to his Vie, 
humbly lament the imperfect state of his memory when it comes to Colette, 
yet he also writes that he can bestow upon her the honorific title of “the petite 
handmade, that is to say the petite servant of our Lord" [la petite ancelle cest a 
dire la petite serviteresse de nfé Signeur] because he knows she deserves it. 
Her case will be made, he states, "for clear reason which is in my cognizance" 
[pour certaine cause qui est en ma cognoissance (fol. 1v)].?! The images of 
Pierre lend pictorial emphasis to his knowledge of Colette by suggesting that he 
transmits only impartial, truthful information based on first-hand experience. 


19 Ibid. 283-84. 

20 See the discussion by Decavele, “Pierre de Vaux,” 146. 

21 The shaping of authorial legitimacy via images of textual composition is discussed by 
Cynthia J. Brown, Poets, Patrons, and Printers: Crisis of Authority in Late Medieval France 
(Ithaca, 1995), 100-101. 
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By extension, then, his account was more likely than not to stand up to canoni- 
cal inquiry. 

Portraying Colette in Ms 8 as an authoritative and therefore potentially 
threatening visionary was tempered in the case of the images by emphasiz- 
ing her compliance with conventional claims to female sanctity, ones with 
which even those most stridently opposed to her canonization could not 
find fault. These were enclosure and purity, both of which Colette practiced 
and advocated for her reformed sisters. "Chastete et virginite" are the sub- 
jects of Chapter 9 in the Vie, the text of which lauds Colette's triumphant 
bodily control: she had “a great horror and abomination of carnal sins" [une 
grande horreur et abhorminatio des pechies charnelz (fol. 41")], such that 
she easily preserved her virginity. Not surprisingly in this context, Colette 
was particularly devoted to the virgin saints, and had refused to let anyone 
but virgins join her Order until the advent of the vision of St. Anne and her 
progeny, after which she admitted widows as well. The iconographical 
choices of Ms 8 drive these points home, for nearly all of the images depict 
Colette in interior spaces, behind convent walls, and in or near enclosed gar- 
dens. Even when Colette is, in fact, outside, as was necessary and approved 
for the enactment of reform, precautions are taken to suggest her contain- 
ment. For example, in an image from the chapter on her miracles, which 
includes Colette rescuing victims from drowning and in which she is saved 
from the same fate by prayer (fol. 142r) (Fig. 6.14), she is sequestered by the 
carriage in which she rides. The ideals of the chapter coalesce in an image in 
Ms 8 in which the Virgin Mary, whose purity is emphasized by her white gar- 
ment, embraces Colette and then appears to her in the sky (Fig. 6.8). Colette 
witnesses the latter event from the doorframe of the convent, without risk to 
her own purity; if there is any question about her proximity to the outside 
world and the potential loss of virginity it implies, she is protected yet again 
by the wall nearby. The barrier provides a seemingly impenetrable physical 
and symbolic boundary for the garden, in turn a symbol for Colette's bodily 
enclosure. The implication is that Colette subscribes to the same views about 
virginity as Mary, for Mary rewards through presence and embraces Colette's 
ability to keep her virginal integrity. 

The images claiming for Colette compliance with expectations for enclosure 
presented her favorably in regard not just to her own reform mandate but also 
to the expectations of the Observant Franciscans, with whom Colette had 
experienced considerable friction during the enactment of her reform agenda. 
In the early decades of the fifteenth century, the Order as a whole was strug- 
gling with divisions among groups of friars. Compliance with St. Francis's 
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FIGURE 6.14 Unidentified south-Netherlandish artist, Colette Rescues Victims from Drowning, 
and is Herself Rescued by her Prayers, from Pierre de Vaux, La vie de Sainte Colette, 
c.1468—77. Ghent, Monasterium "Bethlehem" of the Zusters Clarissen-Coletienen, MS 8, 
fol. 142r. 
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directive for absolute poverty was the primary point of contention.?? The 
Observants were pushing hard for a strident interpretation of Francis's Rule, 
but this renewed ideology had alienated the Conventuals, many of whom did 
not believe the Order was in need of reform in the first place. Nonetheless, in 
1430 both the Conventuals and Observants agreed to a reform program drawn 
up by an Observant, John of Capistrano, which required the friars to rescind 
their landed property and requisition control of their finances to proctors. 
Within a few short months, however, the Conventuals convinced Pope Martin v 
to relax these restrictions. Consequently, there was for a time a possibility that 
the Observants would cease to respect the authority of the Franciscan minister 
general, under whose jurisdiction both groups fell. Eventually the Observants 
were permitted to establish a new method of oversight, the office of vicar gen- 
eral. In 1446, Pope Eugene 1v furthered the move toward greater Observant 
independence by issuing the bull Ut Sacra, which, by establishing two perma- 
nent offices of vicar general for the Observants, effectively nullified any author- 
ity the minister general still held over them. The Conventuals desired to bring 
the two groups together and felt they had been betrayed by a pope they trusted. 
In the end, Ut Sacra dashed any hope of Franciscan unification. The conflicts 
persisted, and in 1517, the Order of the Friars Minor was divided in two. 

Colette played a crucial role in Franciscan reform at large, albeit as a means 
to safeguard the Clarissen-Colettinian houses. From the start, Colette had 
shunnedthe Observants, whomshe considered disloyal, and sought Conventual 
friars. She was interested only in those Conventuals who were sympathetic to 
her reforms, who would accept a relatively strict interpretation of the Rule of 
St. Francis, and who would profess obedience to the minister general and the 
ministers of their respective provinces. The friars who supported Colette in 
these ways came to be known collectively as the Colettans. They were for all 
intents and purposes their own branch of the Order, electing their ministers 
independently and governed by statues composed expressly for them.?% 


22 The general discussion of Franciscan reform presented here is culled from John Moorman, 
A History of the Franciscan Order: From its Origins to the Year 1517 (Oxford, 1968), 369-83 
and 414-56, and Duncan Nimmo, Reform and Division in the Medieval Franciscan Order 
From Saint Francis to the Foundation of the Capuchins, (Bibliotheca Seraphico-Capuccina), 
33 (Rome, 1987), passim. 

23  Hugolin Lippens, or, “Henry de Baume coopérateur de S. Colette. Recherches sur sa vie 
et publications de ses Statutes inédits: Une contribution à l'histoire de la réforme dans 
l'ordre des Frères Mineurs au XVe siècle,” Sacris Erudiri 1 (1948), 232—76. Elisabeth Lopez, 
Colette of Corbie (1381-1447): Learning and Holiness, trans. Joanna Waller, (ed.) Elise 
Saggau, OSF (St. Bonaventure, NY: 2011), 367, points out that the only known copy of the 
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In 1427, the minister general, at this time Antony of Massa, approved the appoint- 
ment of Henry of Baume not only as Colette’s confessor but also as his com- 
missary over the Colettans. Yet Colette was by no means under immediate 
control by Henry, or under Colettan control more broadly, in the sense of her 
ability to act and to initiate change.?* The extent of Colette's insistence on her 
own authority was such that even her advocate William of Casale, minister 
general since 1430, was motivated to write in 1439, "it seems to me that your 
daughters dare not obey or acquiesce to my commandments and persuasions 
without your special permission. I believe that they do it as though unaccus- 
tomed to it and inexperienced in it" [il me semble que vos filles que vos filles 
n'osent pas obéir ni acquiescer à mes mandements et persuasion sans votre 
spéciale permission. Je crois qu'elles le font comme n'étant pas accoutemées et 
n'ayant pas l'éxperience |.25 

Colette's insistence on autonomy was challenged in 1442. John of Capistrano, 
in his effort toward unifying the reform across the Order, had already won con- 
trol over Clarissen houses in Italy and had attempted the same with the 
Colettine houses in France. On a trip north as a papal legate and envoy of the 
Observant's vicar general to Duke Philip the Good, Capistrano met with 
Colette to insist that her communities be brought into the Observant fold. As 
part of the agreement, the Observants would assume Colette’s power to 
appoint confessors and dismiss abbesses elected by the nuns of the Colettine 
communities.26 Warren's comparative analysis of the Constitutions Colette 
composed for her reformed communities and John of Capistrano's Declaratio 
Primae Regulae s. Clarae, which was a revision and commentary of Clare's Rule 
written for the reformed female Franciscan communities in Italy, reveals the 
extent to which the Observants would have usurped Colette's power as a 
reformer and the control of the communities by women. Their infringements 
would have reduced the role of the abbess, reshaping it from highly active and 
authoritative, and therefore highly consequential, to passive and loving.?? The 
revisions also would have kept Colette strictly within the convent walls, 


Statutes, dating to the end of the fifteenth century, is preserved at the Monasterium 
"Bethlehem" in Ghent. 

24 Warren, Women of God and Arms, esp. 20-27. 

25 Quoted in French from a translation of the original source in Latin in Elisabeth Lopez, 
Culture et sainteté: Colette de Corbie (1381-1447) (Saint-Etienne, France, 1994), 269, trans- 
lated in Warren, Women of God and Arms, 22—23. 

26 Letter of 1442 cited by Bizouard, Histoire de Sainte Colette et des Clarissens en Franche- 
Compté, 236-37, located in the “Bibliothèque de Besançon” 

27 Warren, Women of God and Arms, 25. 
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without recourse to establishing new communities in Clare’s spirit, as she 
had wished. Rather, the Observants would have asserted their own founding 
capacity, a scenario that would have undercut Clare's Rule. Capistrano's 
Declaratio thus gave renewed emphasis to the Clare who was crafted for the 
papal-sponsored Versified Legend and the Latin Legend, in the sense that 
Capistrano's rewriting of the Rule rendered her a passive bystander rather 
than a visionary founder of the Second Order with St. Francis. Capistrano's 
push to control the Colettine houses can be contextualized as part of a broader 
attempt by male Franciscans to redefine—to both curtail and comman- 
deer—the authority of women in the Order at the time. Resistance to the 
overtures of John of Capistrano by the reform-minded Colette thus meant 
resistance to his revised model for the female branch of the Order represented 
in the Declaratio Primae Regulae s. Clarae. 

The authority Colette wielded through her reforms, even when challenged 
by formidable opponents such as John of Capistrano, continued to assert itself 
even after her death. The images in Ms 8, however, neutralize Colette's legacy 
in two key areas. One of these relates to Colette's extensive travel, which 
enabled the significant achievements of her reform: she negotiated with vari- 
ous individuals and urban institutions in France and the Low Countries for 
support, she assessed the compliance of individual houses with the Rule, she 
established her foundations, and she populated her communities.28 Because 
these activities were critical to the reform objectives, Colette saw no conflict in 
seeking approval and leaving the cloister for such purposes.?? In the case of 
reform, doing so was a necessity. Colette's very presence, therefore, became a 
provocative symbol of her assertions of reform and the authority it wielded. 
This problem was challenging for a text such as Pierre de Vaux's Vie, which was 
concerned with maintaining narrative reference to the reform while at the 
same time mediating Colette's sanctity for those who might object. The chal- 
lenge became acute for illustrated versions of the text: how to depict Colette 
while simultaneously diffusing the unsettling qualities that could arise from 
her representation? The miniatures in Ms 8, however, collapse the problem- 
atic status of Colette's need to be outside the enclosure and, by extension, sup- 
press the idea of Colette's public presence and reforming agency. In the end, it 
was less risky to portray Colette as an enclosed visionary than as a figure of 


28  Colette's travels are outlined in maps published by Lopez, Colette of Corbie, 557-58. 

29 Moorman, A History of the Franciscan Order, 414, mentions Colette having sought permis- 
sion to leave the cloister when as a young women she transitioned from recluse to 
reformer. 
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temporal authority successfully enacting religious and social change. John of 
Capistrano, who pushed strict enclosure in his reform of the Poor Clares in 
Italy and had tried to use it to curb Colette, certainly would have appreciated 
this new version of his opponent if he had encountered it. Clearly, Colette is 
more palatable inside rather than outside the cloister in regard to a canoniza- 
tion review. 

A second point of neutralization in the Ms 8 imagery relates to Colette's 
insistence on strict poverty. Clearly, Pierre de Vaux had to address Colette's 
inflexibility in this area since poverty was the cornerstone of Francis and 
Clare's efforts and of Colette's reform as well. Pierre devotes a chapter of the Vie 
to the issue, emphasizing the importance of this vow not only to Colette but to 
St. Francis and in turn to Christ and the apostles. Colette's personal poverty 
was emphasized as well, since she had once been accused of hypocrisy in this 
regard: "a rich woman, well appointed with gold and silver, a usurer lending at 
a charge of three or four times, like in Paris, Bruges, and Ghent" [une riche 
femme, pleine d'or, et d'argent, pretant à usure et maintenant [le] charge [à] 
trios ou quatre, comme à Paris, à Bruges et à Gand ].?? Poverty also was a point 
of contention between Colette and certain Benedictine and Franciscan 
Conventual friars who wished to ease its stridency. However, in Ms 8, unlike 
the strategy of consistently depicting Colette enclosed even though she trav- 
eled often, the approach is to ignore the problem, for the miniature for chapter 
on poverty (fol. 34r) (Fig. 6.5) seems to have no direct connection to its core 
concept. Rather than depicting Colette shunning material possessions, for 
instance, the illumination portrays her interceding so that a vat of wine acci- 
dentally emptied by an absent-minded sister is miraculously refilled. The 
image ignores salacious scandal and focuses the reader on the real poverty of 
Colette's monasteries and their absolute dependence on God's grace. 


6.4 The Dynamics of Reception 


Not yet considered in the scholarship on Ms 8 is the reception of the manu- 
script and its imagery by the nuns of the Monasterium “Bethlehem,” which was 
the center of reform in the region after Colette's death. In the absence of direct 
evidence, and without discounting the probability of varying responses on the 
part of the sisters, it seems safe to suggest that initially, the nuns would have 


30 Jules Corblet, Hagiographie du diocèse d'Amiens (Paris, 1868), 95, translated by Warren, 
Women of God and Arms, 20. 
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been pleased to possess a new copy of the official hagiography of the revered 
founder of their community, the original version of which was composed 
within the walls of their own convent by Colette's trusted confessor and coun- 
selor. Certainly they would have appreciated many aspects of Pierre's concep- 
tualizations of Colette's sanctity, and of those conveyed in the illuminations as 
well. The sisters may even have readily circumvented the inherent contradic- 
tion between their poverty and the introduction of a valuable manuscript into 
the community since it was commonly thought that Colette herself had owned 
an adorned breviary. Nonetheless, I wish to suggest that certain aspects of the 
Vie's imagery in fact conflicted with the sisters' conception of Colette, and with 
their self-conceptions as her champions, such that the pictorial reworking of 
her life in Ms 8 may have been at least somewhat distressing. That these mes- 
sages came to the community in a manuscript from Margaret of York may have 
been troubling as well, for by the 1480s, Margaret had emerged as a proponent 
ofthe Franciscan Observants alongside her continued support ofthe Colettines. 
Not only had Colette considered the Observants among her most formidable 
opponents, but so too, after her death, did the sisters at the Monasterium 
“Bethlehem.” The Bethlehem nuns, in fact, took the lead among Colettine con- 
vents in combating Observant aggression into the sixteenth century. 

The timing of the entry of Ms 8 into the community, perhaps in 1473 but 
certainly between 1468 and 1477, coincided with the first official inquires for 
Colette's process of canonization that began in 1471. This period was marked by 
close scrutiny of Pierre's text by readers both inside and outside of the immedi- 
ate community.?! It corresponded with the collection of new materials in sup- 
port of Colette's case by sisters at the Ghent convent. Among these documents 
were testimonials from elder residents of Corbie who could vouch for Colette, 
memoirs from Colette's compatriots, and a fresh hagiographic account by 
Sister Perrine de Baume, who had lived with Colette for over thirty years and 
was a relative of Henry of Baume.?? Perrine composed her Vie de Colette in 1471 
at the convent Colette founded at Hesdin, after which it circulated among the 
Colettine convents. The text is of particular interest here, for it provides direct 
evidence for the way in which a Colettine nun who supported Colette inter- 
preted her in light of the primary audience of her Vie, namely, the ecclesiastical 
body that would preside over the process of inquiry. It is clear that Perrine used 


31 The translations are discussed in Pierre de Vaux, Vie de soeur Colette, 19—20. 

32 These writings are explored by Lopez, Colette of Corbie, 149-62. Perrine's text was pub- 
lished by Ubald d'Alençon, Les Vies de Ste. Colette Boylet de Corbie, réformatrice des Frères 
Mineurs et des Clarisses (1381-1477), écrites par ses contemporains le P. Pierre de Reims dit de 
Vaux et Soeur Perrine de la Roche et de Baume (Paris, 1911), 202-91. 
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Pierre de Vaux's text as her starting point, for she uses the same chapter orga- 
nization and cites many of his passages verbatim. Yet Perrine reworked and 
amplified Pierre's account, such that certain aspects of Colette’s story and per- 
sona presented by Pierre are either suppressed or highlighted according to her 
preferences. For instance, Perrine includes in her account a vision by Colette in 
which Mary Magdalene and St. Clare knelt before God, praying that Colette be 
enabled to join them in heaven.?? St. Francis intervened, however, to under- 
score Colette's importance in the reform of his "Orders" (in the plural, indicat- 
ing both the male and female branches), successfully arguing that she remain 
in the world. Colette's reforms are not only confirmed but also seemingly mis- 
sioned by none other than Francis himself, Colette represents his view of 
Franciscan reform and acts at his directive for both friars and nuns. A central 
premise of this episode is the revelation of Francis's desires for Colette through 
a visionary experience, which for Perrine and Pierre alike was crucial evidence 
of Colette's holiness. 

The selective reworking of Pierre de Vaux's text by Perrine demonstrates her 
acute understanding of her forerunner's account, implying by extension her 
familiarity with hagiographic traditions and models of female sanctity. 
Additionally, Perrine's use of the first-person voice throughout the narrative 
reveals that she understood, just as Pierre did, the importance of both authority 
and authenticity in writing hagiography, with the first-person voice implying 
first-hand knowledge of the Vie's content (although in some cases, both she and 
Pierre obtained information from some other source they deemed sufficiently 
authoritative). Such calculation is evident as well in the work of other Colettine 
authors at the time, as Bert Roest demonstrated for writings by Colette and for 
letters by other Colettine nuns.% These works collectively reveal a highly self- 
conscious literary community in which nuns generated their own models and 
participated in rewriting Colette's legend in ways akin to their own strategic 
conceptions. In one case a nun even edited another nun's writing about Colette: 
Marie de Berghes from the Monasterium “Bethlehem” made suggestions to a 
document composed by Catherine Rufiné of the reformed convent at Besançon 
about the exhumation of Colette's body that took place in 1492.35 


33  D'Alençon, Les Vies de Ste. Colette, 256-57. 

34 Bert Roest, "A Textual Community in the Making: Colettine Authorship in the Fifteenth 
Century," in Seeing and Knowing: Women and Learning in Medieval Europe 1200-1500, (ed.) 
Anneke B. Mulder-Bakker (Turnhout, 2004), 163-80. 

35 Roest, “A Textual Community,” 169. The letter was published by Ubald d'Alençon in 
"Documents sur la réforme de Ste. Colette en France,’ Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 


3 (1910): 82-97. 
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Returning to Ms 8, I propose that just as certain Colettine nuns, including at 
least some at Ghent, were astute producers and interpreters of the written 
word, so too were they perceptive interpreters of visual information. Those sis- 
ters versed in Pierre de Vaux's account certainly understood the strategy of 
selective illustration and how it contributed to the interpretation of Colette. 
Such viewers would have noted especially the repeated claims made for her as 
an enclosed nun, despite the reform activities that often required her to move 
outside the cloister. These were the very activities that had caused conflict 
with John of Capistrano and the Observants, and they resurfaced again after 
Colette's death, when the Observants saw a fresh opportunity to press their 
case for control. Nuns at several Colettine houses responded sharply to these 
Observant advances. In 1448, the reformed house at Amiens sought assistance 
from Bernard, count of Armagnac, who successfully convinced Pope Nicholas 
v to assign to Conventual and not Observant ministers exclusive governance of 
the Colettine houses; Nicholas named Bernard the official protector of the con- 
vents.?6 The Observants continued to chip away at Colettine independence, 
however, such that in 1497, Alexander vi issued a brief that transferred four 
Burgundian convents to Observant jurisdiction.?" In 1506, Julius 11 issued the 
bull Cum multi et graves that imposed Observant control over additional 
houses of Poor Clares in regions under Burgundian control.3° During this 
period of heightened concern, nuns at several Colettine convents successfully 
urged their sisters at Ghent to spearhead the oppositional effort. For example, 
a letter written by the Colettine nuns at Hesdin, probably in 1503 or 1504, 
declares that Ghent should show particular fortitude in resisting the Observants 
since they possessed the "noble treasure of our most saintly and glorious 
mother's precious body"?? By this time, the Ghent house had already begun to 
plead the Colettine case to ecclesiastical authorities. In 1498, Abbess Barbara 
Boens wrote to Alexander v1 asking him to defend the Colettine houses against 


36  Hugolin Lippens, OFM, "Deux épisodes du litige séculaire entre les Clarisses-Colettines et 
les pères Observants au sujet de leurs privilèges respectifs (XV* et XVIe S.),” Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum 41 (1948): 282-95; Moorman, A History of the Franciscan Order, 
557—58; and Joan Marie Richards, *Franciscan Women: The Colettine Reform of the Order 
of Saint Clare in the Fifteenth Century" (PhD diss., University of California, Berkeley, 
1989): 133-39. 

37 The brief, titled Intelleximus and addressed to Louis d'Amboise, bishop of Albi, is dis- 
cussed by Lopez, Colette of Corbie, 446. 

38 Lippens, "Deux épisodes’ 290, n.3. 

39 Monasterium "Bethlehem, L48, cited with English translation only in Richards, 
"Franciscan Women’ 135. 
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the Observants.^? Nuns at Ghent and several other convents also took up cor- 
respondence with one another, urging strenuous resistance and seeking advice 
from sisters who had successfully outmaneuvered Observant aggression. 
Colette's name and intentions were repeatedly invoked in this correspondence 
to clarify the sisters' position. Succumbing to Observant control was experi- 
enced as nothing less than an outright betrayal of their spiritual mother: “We 
would prefer to die rather than act otherwise than our glorious Sister Colette 
and place ourselves under [the Observants via a papal bull], since it is some- 
thing she greatly feared and never wished to accept."! The Observants emerged 
victorious in 1517, however, and the Colettans were suppressed. The Ghent 
Colettines, nonetheless, maintained a degree of independence and continued 
their letter-writing campaign to the Apostolic See through at least 1536.42 

During this period of conflict, enclosure continued to be important to the 
daily lives of the nuns at Monasterium “Bethlehem,” as it was for Colette in her 
reforms and in both Pierres Vie and especially Perrine's hagiographical 
accounts of Colette's life. There was in fact a long tradition of compliance with 
cloistering at Ghent, which in at least one instance brought the sisters into 
conflict with the townsfolk. In 1509, the nuns complained before the Ghent city 
council that their neighbors could see over the walls, which they considered a 
breach of their cloister. After extensive negotiations, this problem was eventu- 
ally resolved to the community’s satisfaction.^? Importantly for Colettine 
reform in particular, the nuns' compliance with enclosure tied into the leading 
role the community played as a source of sisters to populate Colette's founda- 
tions and reformed houses. Since the sisters at Ghent were highly suitable 
exemplars in this way (and others), Colette, just prior to her death in 1447, 
chose thirteen nuns from the Monasterium "Bethlehem" to inhabit a new con- 
vent at Pont-à-Mousson.^^ In 1479, sisters from Ghent settled into a new 
Colettine foundation at Bruges.*5 

The sisters' desire for enclosure, in light of its use by the Observants to 
assert control over Colettine reform, may have made the images of Colette's 


40 Annales Minorum seu Trium Ordinum a S. Francisco institutorum, 3rd (ed.) (Quaracchi, 
1931), XVI: 42-48 and 51-54 cited by Richards, "Franciscan Women,’ 135-36. 

41 Letter from the Besançon Clarisses to other Colettine houses, archives of the Clarisse 
monastery in Puy, cited without archival shelf mark by Lopez, Colette de Corbie, 448. 

42 Richards, “Franciscan Women,” 138. 

43 For details and documents on this issue, see Richards, “Franciscan Women,” 87. 

44 Lopez, Colette of Corbie, 431-32. The sisters were accompanied on their journey six 
months later by Pierre de Vaux. 

45 Lopez, Colette of Corbie, 435. 
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cloistering in MB 8 at least somewhat problematic for the nuns. On the one 
hand, it seems that the images reassuringly would have helped to model and 
advance Colette's own insistence on the cloistering of the Colettine sisters. 
Colette undoubtedly would have appreciated such an interpretation of the 
manuscript's images if she had seen them. On the other hand, tensions between 
the sisters' desire for cloistering, and the Observant position on enclosure as a 
means to assert clerical aspirations to found Clarissen houses, had arisen anew 
within the community around the time that Margaret of York presented Ms 8, 
when Colette's life was under scrutiny for the process of inquiry, when Perrine 
was composing her Vie, and as the Observants were reasserting their claims to 
Colettine control. The selective illustration in Ms 8 seems to comment on this 
situation directly, with the emphasis on Colette's enclosure over her reforming 
activities. This conception of female religious authority may have extended to 
the nuns' conceptions of their own authority in resistance to the Observants, 
with the images modeling submissive behavior for the sisters. The nuns cer- 
tainly understood the importance of this interpretation of Colette in making 
her a more attractive candidate for sainthood; Perrine's account suggests just 
this. Yet such a presentation seems counterintuitive for a group who continued 
to resist Observant advances and viewed passivity as a betrayal of Colette. The 
nuns undoubtedly understood that it was Colette's cloistering that permitted 
her to shape her temporal agency and authority, and her reforms would not 
have been possible otherwise. 

Also potentially unsettling to the sisters were the associations of the manu- 
script to its patron, Margaret of York. Linking Margaret to the volume would 
have been easy even long after its presentation to the convent, given the pres- 
ence of the duchess's heraldry and dedicatory signature (even if the portrait- 
like features of her image on fol. 4ov would have been unidentifiable to 
spectators who did not know her). The inscription added to the manuscript in 
the early-sixteenth century indicates that the initial knowledge about her asso- 
ciation to the book held on: "Mad* margrite de dyorke" (fol. 163"). Such signifi- 
ers ostensibly would have been, at least to a point, welcome reminders of the 
support of the Burgundians for Colette and her reforms. Indeed, the nuns must 
have known that Margaret's husband Charles the Bold had continued to advo- 
cate for Colette's cause as his parents had, perhaps having knowledge espe- 
cially of his dispatch of ambassadors to Sixtus 1v in 1472 to ask for her 
canonization; Margaret certainly would have supported this initiative.46 


46 For Charles, see Bizouard, Histoire de Sainte Colette et des Clarissens, 256 and Conor 
Maguire, St. Colette and her Reform (London, 1923), 315. 
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For her part, Margaret helped to complete the construction of buildings for the 
convent founded at Bruges; she wore the habit of a Colettine novice after help- 
ing nuns at Mechelen rebuild their convent in 1501; she founded a community 
under Colette's reform in Lille in 1490; and she established and provided food 
for the Poor Clares in Brielle in Holland in 1483, despite the "extraordinary 
alms” that such action required.^? Elisabeth Lopez notes that Margaret wel- 
comed Philippa de Gueldre, a Colettine who fought against the Observants, in 
Ghent from 1473 on, and it has been suggested that Margaret visited the 
Monasterium "Bethlehem" to see Colette's body.*8 

Yet Margaret supported the Observants as well. In 1482, she helped oust 
stunned Conventual friars at Namur and replaced them with Observants.^? 
She visited Observants near Brussels in 1473 and endowed an Observant 
house in Delft, donating 20 lbs. par. for a friar's breviary in 1483.9? She paid her 
chaplain, Renault le Viel, 24 lbs. par. to enter the Observant branch, and she 
convinced her brother, Edward 1v of England, to introduce the Observants 
there in1482 and to found a house in Greenwich.5! She persuaded the beghards 
in Mechelen to adopt the Observant rule, and after a fire at the monastery in 
1497, she paid to rebuild the library and dormitory.5? This monastery at 
Mechelen became Margaret's burial place;5? she had been received into the 
Third Order near the end of her life and was buried in a Franciscan habit.5* 


47 Richards, "Franciscan Women,” 55; Weightman, Margaret of York, 200; Lopez, Colette of 
Corbie, 462; and Mario Damen, "Charity against the Odds. Margaret of York and the Isle of 
Voorne (1477-1503), in Women at the Burgundian Court: Presence and Influence/Femmes a 
la Cour de Bourgogne: Présence et Influence, (ed.) Dagmar Eichberger, Anne-Marie Legaré, 
and Wim Hüsken (Turnhout, 2010), 57-71. The alms were cancelled for excessiveness by 
Margaret's Chambre des comptes. 

48 Lopez, Colette de Corbie, 457; Maguire, St. Colette and her Reform, 313. 

49 Moorman, A History of the Franciscan Order, 490-91; Hugolin Lippens, OFM, “De 
Translatione Conventus Namurcensis: A Conventualibus ad Observantes 1482-1491,” 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 38 (1945): 198—230. 

50 Archives départementales du Nord, Etats Journaliers 3438, discussed and cited by 
Weightman, Margaret of York, 201 and 237, n.41; The Hague, National Archives, 
Grafelijkheidsrekenkamer, Rekeningen, 3334, fol. 115r, cited in Damen, “Charity against 
the Odds,” 65, n.37. 

51 Blockmans, “The Devotion of a Lonely Duchess,” 34; Weightman, Margaret of York, 201; 
and Moorman, A History of the Franciscan Order, 490-91. 

52 Weightman, Margaret of York, 201. 

53 . Warren, Women of God and Arms, 53. 

54 Catherine Emerson, Olivier de La Marche and the Rhetoric of 15th-Century Historiography 
(Woodbridge, 2004), 180; Margaret is discussed on 179. 
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The nuns at Ghent knew this, at least by the early-sixteenth century, as indi- 
cated by a different aspect of the inscription added at that time: “Madame 
Margaret of York was interred at the [church of the] Friars Minor in said vil- 
lage [of Mechelen] at the entrance to the choir" [Mad* margrite de dyorke 
[...] est ensepuelie aus fre" mine’ en ladite vylle [of *malynes"] en lentree du 
ceur (fol. 163")]. Undoubtedly most alarming for the Colettine communities, 
however, was that in 1483, Margaret sought and was able to secure approval 
from Sixtus Iv to assign Observant jurisdiction to the Colettine convents 
she founded.55 Margaret certainly had important precedents for such seem- 
ingly conflicting activities since her in-laws, Philip the Good and Isabelle of 
Portugal, and their forebears as well, simultaneously championed both 
Colette and the Observants. Perhaps Margaret aimed her activities both to 
correspond with this model and to comply with a directive established for her 
by court functionary Nicholas Finet in Le dyalogue de la duchess de Bourgogne 
à Jésus Christ: 


You must do what you can for the common good in all of your affairs, 
principally regarding the state of the church and spirituality, so that the 
cloisters can be reformed and the regular observance will be in vigorous 
measure in the four mendicant orders that preach to others, because by 
their regular and exemplary life and conversation they can generate 
much good.56 


It is not clear whether Margaret and her predecessors understood or even were 
aware of the dispute between the Observant and the Conventual branches; nor 
is it at all evident that the duchess recognized the potentially devastating 
effects her push to found Observant-controlled Colettine houses could have on 
the sisters who were fighting for autonomy. What does seem apparent, how- 
ever, is that MS 8, albeit likely a welcome addition to the Monasterium 
“Bethlehem” (if nonetheless potentially conflicting for its interpretation of 
Colette as we have seen) would have come to carry uncomfortable associations 


55 Bullarium Franciscanum continens constitutiones, epistolas, diplomata Romanorum pon- 
tificum, nova ser. 3 vols. (Quaracchi, 1929-49), I, compiled and (ed.) by Fr. Joseph M. Pou 
Y Marti, OFM, no. 1783 (4 Oct. 1483), 896. 

56  “Tuferasce que poras qui en toy sera pour le bien commü en tous tes affayres pricipalement 
en lestat de leglise et espirituel affin que les cloistres soyent reformes et la reguliere obser- 
vance soit en vigeur meismemet es quatre ordes des mendians qui ont a preschier aux 
aultres car par leur reguliere et examplaire vie et conversacion poroient croistre pluiseurs 


Ac? 


grans bies." BL add. 7970, fols. 99-99v. 
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to a donor whose relationship with the Colettines was problematic, at least 
from their perspective. 


65 Colette Conceptualized: by Whom? 


To close, I return to the question of the party responsible for developing the 
pictorial cycle in Ms 8. No direct evidence about this issue has surfaced, but 
certainly it was someone with a deep understanding of the manuscript's 
context and function. The references to procreation by Margaret and Charles 
strongly suggest that the devisee comprehended the patrimonial challenge 
faced by the ducal couple. Yet the very deliberate choices regarding the pic- 
torial presentation of Colette point to someone possessing fundamental 
knowledge about the expectations for female spirituality and the Franciscan 
tradition. It seems unlikely that Pierre de Vaux was a contributor here since 
his presence in the historical record wanes around 1450 and he likely passed 
away by the early 1470s. There is a viable option, however, in Philip 1 Conrault, 
abbot of the Benedictine abbey of St. Peter's in Ghent from 1443 to 1472 
(d. 1475).57 Conrault was a supporter of the Burgundian duchy, a very active 
proponent of Colette's canonization, and an avid bibliophile as well. His 
connections to the Burgundian court were direct and sustained: when 
Conrault was appointed abbot it was at the intervention of Philip the Good, 
and when he stepped down from the office for reasons of poor health Charles 
the Bold advocated to the pope that Conrault's nephew succeed him.5? 
Furthermore, it seems that some of the same illuminators on the ducal ros- 
ters also worked for the court's associates, including Conrault.59 As for 
Colette, Conrault encountered her in his youth. He was born and raised near 
Poligny, where Colette founded her third reformed house. Colette had interceded 


57 The dates for Conrault's appointment and resignation from the abbatial seat vary in the 
sources at hand. I use those cited in A. Van Lokeren, ed., Chartes et documents de l'Abbaye 
de Saint Pierre au Mont Blandin à Gand, depuis sa fondation jusqu'a sa suppression (Ghent: 
H. Host, 1868—71), 11: lvii. 

58 For Philip the Good, see the discussion by Van Lokeren, Chartes et documents, p. lxv; for 
Charles the Bold, see the document of 28 December 1471, no. 1893, 278. 

59 See Thomas Kren, “A Flemish Manuscript in France: The Chantilly Liber Floridus," in 
Quand la peinture était dans les livres. Mélanges en l'honneur de François Avril à l'occasion 
de la remise du titre de Docteur Honoris Causa de la Freie Universität Berlin, (ed.) Mara 
Hofmann and Caroline Zóhl (Turnhout and Paris: Brepols and the Bibliothéque nationale 
de France, 2007), 136. 
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in a difficult childbirth experienced by Conrault's mother and later provided a 
letter that saved him when he was attacked by bandits on a journey. Conrault 
recorded these events and other miracles by Colette known to him through his 
parents as part of the information process for Colette's canonization under- 
taken at the Ghent convent in 1471.9? It seems that Conrault was consulting or 
at the very least thinking about Pierre de Vaux's Vie de Colette at this time since 
he praised the author's ability to compose a biography in support of Colette.f! 
I wish to suggest the possibility that Conrault participated in devising the strat- 
egy of selective illustration for Ms 8, both in the choice to associate Margaret 
and Charles with the fecund St. Anne and as the source of the crafting of Colette 
along the lines described in the present study. In the end, whatever the nuns at 
Monasterium “Bethlehem” may have thought about the narrative and persona 
of Colette presented in the manuscript or about its origins with Margaret of 
York, they had the interpretive skill to shape and reshape Colette as they saw fit. 
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CHAPTER 7 

Colette of Corbie: Cult and Canonization 
Anna Campbell 

71 Introduction 


Venerated already as a "saint" in her lifetime, and "[shining] forth after her 
death by many miracles," it was inevitable that Colette's death in 1447 would 
quickly lead to calls for her canonization.! Given her achievements, it was 
expected that Colette would soon join the ranks of other illustrious saints, and 
yet this crowning glory did not occur until 1807. If we compare this to Colette's 
contemporaries and near-contemporaries, St. Catherine of Siena (d.1380), who 
was canonized in 1461, less than a century after her death; and the great 
Franciscan reformer, Bernardino of Siena (d.1444) who was canonized in 1450, 
just six years after his death, it seems incongruous that it should have taken 
until 1807 for Colette's name to be written in the book of saints. Despite the 
evident popularity of her cult, Colette's cause faced numerous setbacks arising 
from social, political and religious upheaval throughout Europe as the trau- 
matic transition from the medieval to early modern world took place. European 
rulers turned to "empire building"; the Reformation shook the very founda- 
tions of Catholic medieval Europe, and in France, the Wars of Religion tore 
society apart. The Enlightenment brought further challenges, while the French 
Revolution turned France on its head, destroying the ancien régime, and all 
that was associated with it. In the Franciscan Order, the conflicts over poverty 
and the true interpretation of the Franciscan Rule, which had been threaten- 
ing to split the Order apart since before the death of St. Francis himself in 1226, 
finally led to a formal division in 1517, destroying the unity that for three hun- 
dred years the Franciscan Order and the church had struggled to maintain. 
Colette's cause suffered from the impact of these socio-politico upheavals 
upon the methods by which the church determined the issue of sanctity. From 
the earliest days of the church there was a tendency to venerate individual 
Christians slaughtered by Roman authorities, and celebrate their status as 
martyrs of the faith. Later, the church promoted candidates whose holiness of 


1 ASSS Martii 6, "De b. Coleta virgine, reformatrice ordinis s. Clare, gandavi in flandria: 
Commentarius præuius.” 
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life was evident in their austerity, their ascetic behaviour, and their orthodox 
beliefs and exemplary virtues. It was in the twelfth century that the Roman 
Church began to bring some degree of centralisation and consistency to the 
popular veneration of saints? Canonization became the exclusive reserve of 
the pope himself, and remained so throughout the Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation. Meanwhile, the concept of sanctity itself was also changing. 
Attacks upon the veneration of saints and iconoclasty pushed the papacy in 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth century towards a juridical rather 
than a theological definition of sainthood in an effort to crack down upon 
"false" saints. New regulations of the cult of saints, judicial-style procedures 
and lengthy, expensive investigations into the candidate's life, virtues and 
miracles, all became standard. Changes instituted in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury under Urban viir (1623-44) emphasized Counter-Reformation saints as 
local intercessors for particular individuals or groups. Throughout this period 
the number of canonizations was strikingly low. Bearing this in mind, it is 
impressive that Colette was canonized at all. 

Until her eventual canonization in 1807, Colette could quite aptly be 
described as the wrong saint at the wrong time. The survival of her cult, through 
its setbacks and delays, and through times of both peace and turmoil, illus- 
trates the changing nature and requirements of sanctity in a rapidly changing 
world. The reasons why her cause was championed at her death differed at 
each attempt of her canonization, indeed at her canonization itself. The essay 
that follows gives the reader for the first time an evolving history of Colette's 
cult from 1447, examining the numerous attempts to have the papacy instigate 
a judicial inquiry into her sanctity, in the social, political and religious contexts 
in which they took place. 


7.2 Early Attempts at Canonization 


Securing Colette's canonization was crucial for the spiritual family she had left 
behind. Not only would her canonization serve as recognition of the saintly life 
she had lived and the work she had done; but more importantly, it would also 


2 Alexander 111 (1159-1181) claimed the exclusive right to canonize in a letter written in u71 
(Aeterna et incomutabilis), later to be included in Gratian's Decretals in 1234. See André 
Vauchez, Sainthood in the Later Middle Ages (originally published 1981), trans. Jean Birrell 
(Cambridge, 1997), 25-26; E.W. Kemp, Canonisation and Authority in the Western Church 
(Oxford, 1948), 107-08; Aviad M. Kleinberg, Prophets in their own country: living saints and the 
making of sainthood in the later Middle Ages (Chicago, 1992), 27-29. 
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give legitimacy to her reforms at a time when there was increasing antagonism 
between Franciscans of the Colettine reforms and the Observant Franciscans. 
Pierre de Vaux, Colette's confessor and early leader of her reforms, immediately 
committed to writing his recollections of her life and miracles in the form of a 
hagiography in 1448.3 The Life is the first written document that testifies to 
Colette's sanctity, and the stories and miracles described therein are an impor- 
tant and intimate record of the saint.^ At the same time, he and his counter-part, 
François Claret, instructed the religious of the Colettine reforms to gather mate- 
rial that revealed Colette's saintly life and proved her worthy of canonization.5 

The nuns and friars of Colette's reforms were thus primed and ready for a 
campaign for canonization, but could not accomplish this alone. Such pro- 
cesses were financially crippling unless powerful and wealthy patrons were 
willing to use their influence at the papal court on behalf of the candidate and 
cause. While the reforms during Colette's lifetime had gained support from 
both sides of the Franco-Burgundian conflict, because the saint died in Ghent 
in the Burgundian Netherlands, it was Burgundy that advanced her cult. This 
gave Ghent "possession" of Colette's relics, and important figures linked to 
Ghent became key players in Colette's canonization efforts. Guillaume Fillastre, 
bishop of Tournai, chancellor of the Order of the Golden Fleece, and close 
adviser to Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy, took on the traditional role of 
diocesan bishop in a situation where a "saint" had died on his watch. Even with 
the changes in the process of canonization, the bishop was required to under- 
take a preliminary investigation so that a deputation could be sent to Rome 
with sufficient evidence for a formal process to be ordered. An initial inquiry 
commenced in 1461, and was taken up again by the duke's successor, Charles 
the Bold, in 1472. Depositions took place under canonical supervision in Corbie 
and Ghent, with the resulting deputation dispatched to Rome.$ 

Duke Charles the Bold had a vested interest in promoting Colette who had 
died in the Flemish city of Ghent, and inspired a flourishing cult. The duke had 


3 Ubald d'Alencon, Les vies de Ste Colette Boylet de Corbie: réformatrice des fréres Mineurs et des 
Clarisses (1381-1447) (Paris, 1911). 

4 Its popularity was such that it was translated into Latin in 1450 by Etienne Jully. 

5 Arch.Mon. Pol. Séries A.28, 1630 La Vie de la Bienheureuse Collette, Reformatrice des religieuses 
de Sainte Claire par l'Abbé de St Lórent. 

6 Thebishop of Tournai and chancellor of the Order of the Golden Fleece, Guillaume Fillastre, 
ordered the first inquiry into Colette's sanctity in 1461. The document contains depositions of 
many witnesses contemporary to Colette, including that of a Brother Lucas who also dis- 
cusses Henry of Baume and Jacques 11 of Bourbon. The document also includes evidence of 
posthumous miracles. Arch. Pol. Amiens. Cahier 17, nos. 7a & 7b. 
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spent the entirety of his reign (1467-1477) trying to consolidate and unify the 
lands that his father had gained in the Low Countries. Under the rule of Philip 
the Good (1419-1467), the size of Burgundian territories had expanded to six 
times their original size through marriage alliances, feudal law, and conquest. 
This left Philip's son, Charles the Bold, a “territorial conglomerate" with the task 
of uniting these territories with the aim of establishing if not a kingdom, at 
least a fully unified state under one central administration.’ The southern Low 
Countries, and the cities of Ghent and Bruges in particular, being rich in trade, 
commerce and production, were central to Burgundian state-building policy. 
Ghent jealously defended its political autonomy in line with the 1301 Great 
Privilege, its central position in defining city and state relations, and its resis- 
tance to the imposition of Burgundian rule. Success in ruling these disparate 
lands depended upon urban tensions and war, and it was crucial for the duke to 
gain control over the powerful and independent cities, particularly Ghent. Just 
as Philip the Good had sought unity through Colette's reforms, Charles in turn 
used the city's enthusiasm for Colette and her cult as a symbol of unity for the 
Burgundian lands. He was clearly able to benefit from her patronage, and thus 
willing to foot the bill for the expenses incurred in the process. 

Likewise, the duchess of Burgundy, Margaret of York, lent her name to the 
papal petitions. Her role in achieving unity was to furnish the duke with a male 
heir to inherit the lands that had been won by his Valois ancestors. On entering 
Ghent in 1469, she immediately took to venerating the saint so recently 
deceased. Colette was known to intercede specifically for childless women and 
pregnant women;? in vain, the childless Margaret went on pilgrimages and 
founded convents in desperate attempts to conceive. She also founded Colettine 
houses in Bruges (1473) and Liége (1474), and gave a lavishly illuminated manu- 
script of Colette's Vita to the Ghent nuns with the plea, "Margaret of England, 
pray for her and for her salvation.” Yet when Charles the Bold died, his only heir 
was his daughter, Mary? who lost much of the land gained by her father.!° 


7 Laetitia Boehm, “Burgundy and the Empire in the Reign of Charles the Bold,’ The 
International History Review, Vol. 1:2 (April 1979): 153-62. 

8 This was initially due to a miracle that occurred in the chateau of Baume in Burgundy in 
c.1407 where Alard of Baume's wife—sister-in-law of Henry of Baume—was delivered 
from terrible trauma in childbirth through Colette's intercession. This child was Sister 
Perrine, Colette's long-time companion. 

9 Mary (b1457) was the daughter of Charles the Bold and his second wife, Isabella of 
Bourbon. 

10  Onhisdeath in 1477, Louis x1 led an armed conquest of Mary's inheritance, including the 
duchy and county of Burgundy, the Somme region in north, most of Artois, and Boulonnais. 
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Amiraculous birth would have changed the history of the Burgundian Netherlands, 
thus both duke and duchess gladly petitioned the pope for Colette's canoniza- 
tion, understanding the political and personal benefits that such an association 
would bring: Colette would be the house of Burgundy's own saint. 

Any attempt to canonize Colette, of course, would require the support of 
the Franciscan Order, and since the Franciscan Order was far from united 
behind Colette's cause, this is where difficulties arose. The conflict between the 
Observant reforms sub vicaris and Colette's reforms sub ministris during her 
lifetime intensified after her death, doing little to promote her legacy. Moreover, 
the Observants were keen to push their own candidates for canonization, such 
as Bernardino of Siena who was canonized in 1450, and they were in subse- 
quent decades also active in supporting the causes for beatification or canon- 
ization of a number of Poor Clares in Observant Clarissan houses under their 
control." At the same time, the Franciscan Order as a whole, with the support 
of the Franciscan Pope Sixtus Iv, was occupied with the canonization process 
of Bonaventure of Bagnoregio (d.1274), and it is suggested that the pope did not 
want to pursue two causes at one time.!” With an eye to the changes in canon- 
ization procedure, Sixtus 1v also pointed out that it was too soon after Colette's 
death for him to begin looking into her reputation for sanctity and miracles. 
Somewhat contradictorily then, the pope is said to have recorded Colette's 
name in the consistatorial register, stating: “I would consider it to be a great 
grace if I could canonize so excellent a virgin, whom you say is glorified. 
Therefore I shall call [her] Blessed and Saint" [Ego haberem pro magna gratia, 
si possem canonizare talem ac tantam virginem, quam vos dicitis esse Diuam: 
ego dico esse Beatam ac Sanctam ].'^ He evidently believed her to be worthy of 
veneration, but there is no evidence to suggest that the matter was taken any 
further with the College of Cardinals for the rest of his pontificate.!5 


11 Iowe this reference to Bert Roest. 

12  Silvère d'Abbeville, Histoire chronologique de la bien heureuse Colette: reformatrice des trois 
ordres du seraphique pere S. Frangois, selon les trois estats de sa vie: Divisee en six livres 
(Paris, 1629), 508. 

13 Urban viii later stipulated that fifty years needed to lapse before a cause could be taken 
up by the papacy. 

14 Acta Sanctorum quotquot toto orbe coluntur, March, Vol. 1, Commentarius praeuius, p. 534. 
Translation is that of Sr. Colette of the Poor Clare Colettine Monastery in Alexandria vA, 
USA. 

15 He raised St. Francis's feast to a double feast (1472), appointed his nephew cardinal pro- 
tector of the Franciscans (1474), instituted the Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
(1477), canonized Bonaventure (1482), and pulled the Franciscans out of Venice in 1483 
as a protest against the Venetian war with Ferrara. Moreover, many in the della Rovera 
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Further difficulties arose due to the fact that the deputation came from 
the duke of Burgundy, for the papacy's relations with Burgundy at that time 
were far from amicable.!6 The fifteenth century was a world in which the 
nationality of the pope and his political preferences had a strong bearing 
upon relations between the Holy See and other powers, particularly as 
the papacy in the Renaissance period took on a greater Italian character. 
Charles the Bold's reign coincided with two popes: the Venetian Paul 11 
(Pietro Barbo) and Sixtus 1v (Francesco della Rovere). Generally speaking, 
"Venetian" implied hostility towards Milan, Florence and France, but was 
friendly towards Burgundy; Sixtus 1v's homeland of Savona in the Ligure, 
was an area subject to Milan and France, and thus hostile towards Burgundy.!” 
While there was a certain amount of uniformity in successive popes' rela- 
tions with temporal powers, there is no denying that a pope's actions could 
be biased, based on regional and familial politics. Charles worked hard to 
foster Italian relations, but favored Venice and Naples. This drew him closer 
to Paul 11, but alienated him from Sixtus Iv, whom he complained was “even 
more contrary than the king of France," and from whom he "withheld his 
formal obedience until 14748 Moreover, while Charles's frequent military 
campaigns secured the unity and future of his lands, they were not con- 
ducive to the unity of Christendom as a whole, especially at a time when 
the Turkish threat was ever-present.? Thus no matter where his sympa- 
thies lay, Sixtus Iv was unwilling to bend to Charles the Bold's demands at a 
time when the unity of Christendom took precedence over unity in the 
Burgundian lands. 


73 1494-1517 


New attempts to canonize Colette that took place between 1494 to 1513 need 
to be situated against the expansion of the European dynastic states, most 
of the leaders of which, at some point, acted as patrons for the cause of her 


family were Franciscans and many of the daughters became Poor Clares. See Ian F. 
Verstegen, Patronage and Dynasty: The Rise of the Della Rovere in Renaissance Italy 
(Kirksville, MO: 2007). 

16 The difficulties in relations between the Burgundian court and the Holy See is docu- 
mented by Richard J Walsh: Walsh, Richard J., various (2005, 1980, 1977). 

17 The Duke of Milan was the patron of Pope Sixtus Iv. 

18 | Walsh, 2005, 61, and Walsh, 1980, 276. 

19 Venice was locked in conflict with the Turks between 1463 and 1479. 
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canonization.?? In order to understand the attempts at canonization during 
this period, it is essential to take a closer look at her patrons, particularly 
Emperor Maximilian (d.1519), Ferdinand of Aragon (d.1504), and the French 
king, Charles vi11 (d.1498). The factor common to each of them, and to Colette, 
is Burgundy: at the death of Charles the Bold, his lands went to his only—and 
female—child, which led to a dispute over the lands and exploitation of Mary's 
political weakness and intrigues at her court. France, always keen to regain the 
Burgundian patrimony, launched armed attacks against Mary between the 
1470s and 1490s, and refused peace on any terms other than Mary's hand in 
marriage to the future Charles virt. Mary instead married Maximilian 1 of 
Habsburg, and what remained of her dowry after the wars was subsequently 
subsumed into the Habsburg Empire. Their son, Philip 11, married Juana, the 
daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile, who inherited Castile 
at the death of her mother in 1504, and Aragon after her father's death in 
1516. In one short, troubled, and unstable period, the Burgundian Nether- 
lands passed through the hands of Colette's patrons. Colette, therefore, as a 
"Burgundian saint," was crucial for the consolidation of these lands into these 
various dynasties. Colette could be the symbol of union. 

The theme of the period in question was the "pursuit of a ruler's inherited 
rights, rights which may have had no practical application but which were 
ideologically sacrosanct."?! There was no chance for a French succession to all 
of Burgundy, once Mary of Burgundy had married Emperor Maximilian. 
Instead, taking advantage of the shifting alliances in the Italian states, as well 
as the relative security that came in the wake of Charles the Bold's death, 
Charles VIII saw an opportunity to exert the Angevin claim to the throne of 
Naples and Sicily.?? These small but very desirable kingdoms were ruled as one 
by Charles of Anjou in the thirteenth century, though subsequently fell to the 
Aragonese kings. René of Anjou (d.1480) had named Charles vit in his will as 
the recognised representative of the Angevin claim.?? Urged on by the duke of 
Milan, and Antonella of San Severino, prince of Salerno, the leader of the rebel 


20 The main powers included Charles vii and Louis x11 of France, Ferdinand of Aragon, 
Emperor Maximilian 1 and his wife, Mary of Burgundy. Smaller dukedoms and counties 
such as Anjou, Lorraine and Savoy also endorsed canonization petitions. 

21 Richard Bonney, The European Dynastic States 1494-1660 (Oxford, 1991), 8o. 

22 The claim dated from 1435-42 and the Neapolitan succession dispute. After the defeat of 
the Angevin contester, the claim remained alive, even after death of last Angevin count, 
Charles 111, who bequeathed his lands to king of France. 

23 Cecilia M. Ady, “The Invasions of Italy" in G.R. Potter and Denys Hay (eds.), The Renaissance 
1493-1520 (Cambridge, 1957), 349. 
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baronage uprising in Naples 1486, Charles had thoughts of exerting his rights to 
the two kingdoms, wherein he could reconquer Jerusalem and secure the res- 
toration of the Christian capital of Constantinople and the Christian empire.?^ 
He received support also from Cardinal della Rovere, Alexander vi's most for- 
midable opponent, who had retired to France in despair over the appointment 
of hostile cardinals.?5 

Against this setting, a new deputation was sent to Rome to request Colette's 
canonization, and the fact that this attempt coincided with the French invasions 
of Italy cannot simply be a coincidence. Now that the Burgundian patrimony 
was shared between France and the Empire, Colette's cult, which had been pre- 
viously restricted to mainly Flemish and Burgundian interests, took on a more 
"universal" appeal, and her sanctity could be used by other rulers for their own 
political ends. The first steps towards canonization were initiated in 1492 at the 
request of the bishop of Tournai who ordered the disinterment of Colette's relics 
and the renovation of her sepulchre in the chapel of the Ghent convent, where 
Colette had died.? Only once the bones had been examined and tested for 
incorruptibility—a tangible sign of sanctity— could an inquiry be ordered. At 
this point, the catalyst for the elevation was Ghent's deliverance from attack, for 
Colette was believed to have been instrumental in their salvation through her 
holy prayers and intercessions.?" The confessors of the convents of Hesdin, Arras 
and Ghent received orders from their superiors to inquire within and around the 
city of Hesdin for preparatory information concerning Colette's life, virtues and 
miracles, and the campaign for the canonization began. 

So why did Charles vi11 champion Colette at the same time he was waging 
a military campaign against those who also supported her cause? One of 
Colette's biographers, Silvére of Abbeville, tends towards the belief that "this 
very Christian king" wanted the honours of the canonization for the French 
crown.2? However, if he had truly wanted to complete the “dismemberment” of 


24 R. Doucet, “France under Charles vir and Louis x11” in G.R. Potter and Denys Hay (eds.), 
The Renaissance 1493-1520 (Cambridge, 1957), 296. 

25 Ryder, Alan, “Italy: The Papal States and the Kingdom of Naples” in Christopher Allmand 
and Rosamond MckKitterick (eds.), The New Cambridge Medieval History: Volume 7, c.1415- 
c.500 (Cambridge, 1998), 586. 

26 Ass “An account of the elevation of the body [of Blessed Colette]." In keeping with the 
procedures for canonization, the bishop in whose diocese a "saint" had died, initiated the 
investigation and ordered a local inquiry to be sent to Rome, just as Guillaume Fillastre, 
bishop of Tournai, had done in 1471. 

27 Ibid. (ass “An account of the elevation of the body [of Blessed Colette]"). 

28 Silvére d'Abbeville, Histoire chronologique, 511. 
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Burgundy and win back suzerainty of the remainder of the “French” lands,?° he 
would not have made what turned out to be a crucial error of judgement. In 
order to prevent Spanish activity against France, Charles viii gave back the 
counties of Rouisson and Cerdagne to Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of 
Castile via the Treaty of Barcelona. He also realised that he could not launch a 
war in Italy while in possession of parts of Burgundy, so he returned Artois and 
Franche-Comté to Burgundy through the Treaty of Senlis. Yet conflict with 
Spain was inevitable if he attacked Naples, as Isabella of Aragon also claimed 
the right to rule there. 

Naples was a treasured possession, the gateway to trade with the east. But 
Charles claimed that his conquest of Naples had a dual purpose: to take the 
crown, and then use the kingdom's ports to launch an attack on the Turks in 
the Balkans.?? No doubt that the long prophetic tradition was in his mind that 
declared that crusade would be led by an Ultramontane ruler named "Charles" 
from the French royal house who as a second Charlemagne, would recapture 
Constantinople and become emperor of a reunited Christendom.*! Just as 
Charles the Bold had made an alliance with King Ferrante of Naples and Sicily 
in 1471 as a “bulwark, against further Turkish advances, so Charles v111 desired 
the same”?2 The prophecy had its origins in early texts such as the Pseudo- 
Methodius and the Tibutine Sibyl, which championed the idea of the Last 
World Emperor, but was changed slightly so that the emperor was French.?? In 
the fifteenth century, it was popularly believed that Charles vi11 was that Last 
World Emperor. 

It is sometimes argued that Charles vr1r's desire for crusade was the objec- 
tive of France's territorial expansion, rather than purely territorial gains. A con- 
fidant of the king said that Charles v111 would use Naples “as a bridge for the 
transportation of his forces to Greece; he will not shed any more blood, nor 
expend his treasure [on Italy]...until he has overturned the empire of the 


29 Norman Hously, The Later Crusades 1274-1580: From Lyon to Alcazar (Madison; London, 
1969), 114. 

30  Hously (1969), 115. 

31 Richard J. Walsh, “Charles the Bold and the Crusade,’ Journal of Medieval History 3a 
(March 1977): 61. This prophecy appears in a number of places, usually referring to Charles 
viiI's invasion of Italy. See Jennifer Britnell and Derek Stubbs, “The Mirabilis Liber: Its 
Compilation and Influence," Journal of the Warberg and Courtald Institutes, 49 (1986): 
126-49. 

32 Walsh (1977), 60. 

33 Jennifer Britnell and Derek Stubbs, "The Mirabilis Liber: Its Compilation and Influence," 
Journal of the Warberg and Courtald Institutes, 49 (1986): 127. 
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Ottomans or taken the road to paradise.”34 Once he achieved the union of 
French lands, armed with the power and influence of this accomplishment, he 
could focus on leading a crusade of the European powers. Charles vii truly 
believed that he could use Colette's cause as a means of unifying these powers 
with him, so that together they would stand firm against the infidel threaten- 
ing their eastern borders. Such a move was in the interests of all parties. This 
perhaps explains why a letter written as a petition to the pope calling for 
Colette's canonization should have as its petitioners the very European powers 
that were united as a league against Charles' invasion of Italy. We know the 
names from the letter of a certain friar, the confessor of the Colettine house in 
Chambéry, Rolle Rouf. He had led a deputation to Rome to present petitions 
for Colette's canonization to Pope Alexander v1.35 He named his sponsors as 
Emperor Maximilian and his wife, Mary of Burgundy, daughter of Charles the 
Bold; the dowager duchess of Burgundy, Margaret of York; the lords of 
Cambrai;*° the duke of Lorraine; the lords of Ghent, as well as the duchess of 
Savoy and the king of France, now also king of Sicily and Jerusalem.?" Writing 
from Rome, Rolle Rouf reported that he had been able to speak with the pope 
and discuss Colette's canonization; they also considered how peace and unity 
could be brought between the warring powers in order to present a united 
front to push back the Turks, and recover the Holy Land and restore all Christian 
lands for all Christians.?8 

Given Charles virr's political motives for requesting the reinstatement of 
Colette's cause, how far did the deputation actually get with the business of the 
canonization? Under the patronage of Charles the Bold, Colette's name had 
made it to the consistory records to be discussed by the cardinals at a later 
date.3? Of this attempt, Rolle Rouf tells us that in an audience with the pope, 
Alexander vi "spoke freely of this holy matter which is to the honour of God 
and of this good and devout lady and the augmentation of the Catholic faith."^9 
Rolle Rouf handed over the petitions to the pope, who passed them to the first 


34  DJB.Trim, “Conflict, religion and ideology" in Frank Tallet and D.J.B. Trim (eds.), European 
Warfare 1350-1750 (Cambridge, 2010), 285. 

35 “Le second jour davril je presente en propre personne a notre saint père les lettres des 
princes lesquelz mestoient envoye de Flandres.” Poligny. Amiens Archives. Cahier 18.V, 
No. 27. 

36 The bishop of Cambrai's sister was Abbess Marie of the Bruges Colettine house. 

37 Arch. Mon. Pol. Cahier 18.V, 27. 

38 Arch. Mon. Pol. Cahier 18.V, 27. 

39 See above. 

40 Arch. Mon. Pol. Cahier 18.V, 27. 
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consistory where they would be read and placed in order by the cardinals.*! 
This seems to have been basically a repeat of the previous attempt, however, 
on April 6, 1495, four days after Rolle's audience with the pope, three cardinals 
were appointed to direct the progress of Colette's cause: the cardinals of 
St. Clement, St. Denis and Alexandria, who praised the efforts that had been 
made.*? At this stage, however, they were not willing to pass the letters any 
further because, they said, the princes had not written in accordance with the 
regulations of the church. Rolle Rouf thus sent his companion, Brother Fosse, 
back to the princes who had written the letters, so that they could submit new 
petitions in accordance with the needs of the commission. Rolle himself noted, 
however, that he was waiting in Rome for King Charles v111 to arrive from 
Naples because Charles thought that his presence in Rome would be of far 
more influence than any letter. 

The strength of Charles' position, however, is debatable. He had just taken 
Naples, but despite hoping for unity, discovered that a Holy League, or League 
of Venice, had formed against him, led by the pope himself.^? Alexander v1, the 
Valencian Rodrigo Borgia, in the end maintained his Spanish loyalties and 
refused to invest Charles with the crown of Naples. Without the pope's back- 
ing, and the threat of force from and the superior naval abilities of Spain and 
Venice, Charles had no other option but to withdraw in July 1495, just three 
months after the pope's conversation with Brother Rolle Rouf. There can be no 
doubt that the collapse of Charles vi11’s campaign, and the fierce opposition to 
his invasion of Italy, had a detrimental impact upon Colette's cause. Charles' 
ambitions failed, both in terms of regaining the crown of Naples, and uniting 
Christendom behind a common cause. Instead, a league of anti-French powers 
had formed against him, leaving him little choice but to withdraw. Nevertheless, 
Rolle Rouf reported that the cardinals had rejected this particular attempt on 
the grounds of what amounted to little more than administrative error. Petty 
though this may seem, the rules of the process of canonization were being 
tightened throughout this period and it was not unusual for a petition to fail 


41 This was confirmed by a petition to Leo x in 1510 from the nuns in Ghent, which stated 
that his predecessor, Alexander vi, had been “moved by [our prayers], and inclining to 
[our] prayers and exhortations, entrusted an inquisition or commission of this business 
to certain men of [the] Council." 

42 A petition to Leo x in 1510 confirms this fact: "litteras nostras direxerimus et dictus 
Alexander instantibus pluribus regibus et principibus hujus negocii examen certis tunc 
Romane Ecclesie Cardinatibus commiserit." 

43 The Holy League was formed in 1495 and comprised of Alexander vi, Ferdinand of Aragon 
and the republic of Venice. 
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based upon a procedural error. This is amply illustrated in a letter from the city 
of Ghent to the pope in 1510 that claimed the failure of an attempt at canoniza- 
tion was due to "crises of wars and warfare" that prevented the execution of a 
process.^^ Both lack of political will and lack of attention to correct procedure 
combined to make this attempt falter. 

In 1508, another request for canonization originated with the Ghent 
Colettines of the Burgundian Netherlands, this time under the patronage of 
Margaret of Austria, the Habsburg ruler who was regent of the Netherlands 
1507-15 and 1519-30 for her nephew, Charles v, later emperor.^ Since the last 
attempt at canonization in 1494-95, Colette's reforms had expanded outside 
France and Burgundy into Spain and Portugal.*6 Burgundy had been inher- 
ited by Philip the Handsome, from his father Maximilian 1 in 1494. In 1496, 
Philip married Juana of Castile, daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella 
of Castile. The Netherlands, therefore, found itself subordinated to Philip's 
inheritance in Spain through his marriage to Juana, who was the natural suc- 
cessor to Castilian possessions. Thus from the moment of Isabella of Castile's 
death in 1504, "the fate of Spain was intimately connected with events in the 
court of Burgundy"? Philip became the first Habsburg king of Castile. 
However, following Philip's sudden death in 1506, reportedly from typhoid, 
the lands passed to his son, Charles v (b1500), who at that time was still a 
minor. While Charles' Castilian lands were governed by Ferdinand of Aragon 
as regent, the Netherlands were in the hands of his aunt and guardian, 
Margaret of Austria. 


44 AJP 1508; Acta 1510. 

45 A document published in the Analecta Juris Pontificae attributes a petition written in 1508 
to Margaret of York. The letter is signed “From the town of Mechelen, 31 August 1508. His 
most humble and obedient daughter Margaret of England, duchess of Burgundy, Brabant, 
Limburg and Luxembourg and Countess of Flanders and Arthesia, etc" [Ex oppido 
Mechlinia, pridie kalendas semtembris 1508. Humullima et obedientissima filia Margarita de 
Anglia, ducissa Burgundiae, Brabantiae, Limburgi, et Lucemburgi, et comittissa Flandrie, 
Arthesie etc]. A copy of the original document kept in the archives in Poligny also shows 
the letter to be written by Margaret of England in 1508. However, Margaret of York died in 
November 1503, so it cannot have been her letter. The letter is countersigned by a certain 
Valascus Lusitanus of Portugal. The presence of a Portuguese secretary to the duchess 
would suggest that the letter was more likely to have come from Margaret of Austria, wife 
of Maximilian 1. 

46 The houses were founded in: Cambrai (Brabant), Setubal (Portugal) in 1496; Valence 
(Spain) in 1497; Perpignan (Rousillon) in 1500; Mechelen (Flanders) in 1501; Castellon de 
Ampurias, Catalonia, in 1505. 

47 J.H. Elliott, Imperial Spain 1469-1716 (London, 1963), 127. 
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The petitions from Ghent, asking the pope to “renew this commission and 
commit the examination of this business to those to whom it has seemed good" 
fell on deaf ears.^? Furthermore, letters from Ghent sent in 1510, and this time 
to the cardinals, expressed their grief that *on account of the disasters of wars 
which then arose, no inquisition and no execution of this commission 
followed.’49 The reigning pope, Julius 11 (1503-13), was engaged in war against 
the Venetians. Julius 11 was intent on regaining the papal territories in Italy that 
had been appropriated by the family of the previous pope, Alexander VI, after 
Alexander's death and to prevent any Venetian imperialist ideas of expansion 
into the papal territory of Romagna, the former exarchate of Ravenna. In 1509, 
the pope joined the anti-Venetian League of Cambrai, an alliance between 
Louis XII of France, Emperor Maximilian 1 and Ferdinand of Aragon, ruler of 
Naples and Sicily since 1504. These countries became allies from fear of poten- 
tial Venetian imperialism, which Robert Finlay has ably argued was more the 
result of propaganda than actual ambition.5° Nevertheless, the League suc- 
ceeded in defeating Venice, and the papacy regained control of the papal states. 

What all this meant for Colette's cause, however, was that it went nowhere. 
The inability to muster together more than simply the petitions from the 
townspeople of Ghent and the governor of the Low Countries, either showed 
lack of will —which is unlikely—or that the interest of all other parties were 
taken up with more pressing matters that did not require the patronage of a 
saint to fulfil ambitions. If the papacy was more interested in temporal matters 
and territorial conquests, there was little hope that the machinery of papal 
government would turn its attention to canonizing saints, as is evident in the 
complete lack of any canonizations from 1484 until 1516. 

Pope Julius 11 died in February 1513, and was succeeded by Pope Leo x. Lest 
the cardinals had forgotten the previous petition, the city of Ghent quickly 
sent a fresh petition to Rome for the attention of the new pope. Furthermore, 
there was hope for a pope with different eyes and ideas, and who was not likely 
to bend all his attention to warfare and territorial ambitions rather than to 
the spiritual health of Christendom. Therefore, a deputation of friars was sent 
to Rome once again with the patronage of Margaret of Austria, Maximilian 1, 
and this time accompanied by a petition from the English king, Henry viir. 
Bizouard tells us that the friars were granted an audience with the pope. At this 
point, any hopes that Colette's supporters may have had in the new pope were 


48 1508 Supplication from the town of Ghent to Pope Julius 11, AJP, col. 860, XXVIII. 

49 Letter from townspeople of Ghent 1510 to Holy Cardinals, Process of Canonization. 

50 Robert Finlay, “The Immortal Republic: The Myth of Venice during the Italian Wars 
(1494-1530), The Sixteenth Century Journal, 30:4 (Winter, 1999): 931-44. 
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dashed, for it is reported that Leo x refused to appoint an inquiry into Colette's 
cause due to the wars in which he found himself involved on his succession; it 
was not the time for a lengthy canonization process. 

The wars in which the new pope was already embroiled focused on resisting 
French influence in northern Italy. By the time of Leo x's succession to the 
papal throne in 1513, Louis x11 of France had allied with the Venetian republic 
in order to take the duchy of Milan by force. With the papacy at the head of 
every alliance, France had little room for manoeuver. With an alliance of the 
English, Spanish, the papacy and the Empire against Louis x11, an attempt at 
invasion in 1513 led to France's resounding defeat on all sides: Henry viu 
threatening at the northern frontiers, a Swiss advance to Dijon, and the threat 
of interdict by Leo x. It is therefore possible to suggest that another request for 
canonization in 1513 from the Empire and England was associated with the 
outcome of French defeat. Once again, a Burgundian symbol—that France 
never managed to regain—was held up as a sign of unity of the anti-French 
powers with Spanish and Imperial lands. In this context, the petition from 
Henry viii about a Burgundian saint no longer seems unusual. In April 1512, 
Ferdinand had persuaded Henry viii to send an army, ostensibly to defend 
English possessions, but in reality to threaten the French.*! Sending a joint 
petition alongside Margaret of Austria and Maximilian 1 could only be seen as 
a display of solidarity against the French with the Empire. 

For one patron, however—Margaret of Austria—the petition for canoniza- 
tion was also a personal matter. Like her step-grandmother, Margaret of York, 
Margaret of Austria was very interested in childbirth and pregnancy as a result 
of her obsession with providing a male heir.5? Margaret of York had long had 
an interest in Colette, who interceded for those in childbirth. The Life of Colette, 
which she had commissioned and given to the Ghent Colettines contains min- 
iatures illustrating miracles to do with childbirth: “rescue of a pregnant woman" 
(fol145), revival of a dead child (fol137v) and another with Margaret of York 
and Charles the Bold kneeling in prayer before Colette's vision of St Anne 
(fol.40v).53 Margaret of Austria, also childless, continued the veneration and 


51 Ferdinand of Aragon sought—and succeeded—to take Navarre as part of his Spanish 
lands, which was helped by the threat of English force against France. 

52 Margaret of York had no children with Charles the Bold; her stepdaughter, Mary of 
Burgundy, inherited the Burgundian patrimony. Margaret of Austria was married and 
widowed twice while she was still young; she bore no children for either the duke of 
Savoy, or Juan of Castile. Juan's death led to his sister, Juana, inheriting Castilian lands. 

53 Kathryn Rudy, "Women's Devotions at Court,” in Dagmar Eichberger (ed.), Women of 
Distinction: Margaret of York/Margaret of Austria (Leuven: Davidsfonds, 2005), 232. 
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patronage of Colette: her own personal copy of Colette’s Life by Pierre de Vaux, 
also showed the vision of St. Anne, a particularly venerated saint in Ghent, and 
a protectress in childbirth. 


74 Church in Crisis 


The decades following the petition for canonization in 1513 were troubled by a 
split in the Franciscan Order, and more importantly, a tearing-apart of the 
Catholic Church and the establishment of the Protestant faith. Both had a sig- 
nificant impact upon Colette's cause. The troubles in the Franciscan Order 
came to a head in 1517, when Pope Leo x decreed the official split of the 
Franciscan Order into Observants and Conventuals, placing Colette's reformed 
houses under the protection of the larger Observant family. In the same 
year, the actions of the Augustinian friar, Martin Luther, in posting his Ninety- 
Five Theses that attacked, among other things, the doctrine of canonization 
and the veneration of saints created a crisis of confidence in the Catholic 
Church that ensured that there were no more canonizations for the majority of 
the sixteenth century. The church countered criticism by convening a general 
council examining Catholic theology and practice in light of Protestant attacks. 
Paul 111 convoked the Council of Trent in May 1542 for this very purpose.5* 
Many of the reformers' critiques concerned the notions of sanctity and the 
practices of the cult of the saints. They objected to the veneration of images, 
the almost "idolatrous" veneration of the Virgin Mary, superstition especially 
relating to the dead, and "disorder and lack of discipline" that could ensue on 
saints’ days.%5 The reformers did not deny that many saints had been distin- 
guished and worthy of such honour, but they objected to the impression that 
people worshipped the saints and not Christ. They claimed St. Paul's words 
that Christ—not dead "saints"—is the mediator and intercessor between God 
and human persons, and that all Christians were "saints, whether living or 
dead. Paul 111, like earlier popes, held up saints as exemplars of Christian liv- 
ing, but attributed to them no other power.°® Yet, the cult of saints was part of 
the fabric of society, so much so that after the death of Luther (d.1546), some of 
his followers, quite "naturally" venerated him in a similar way to the great 


54 Bull of convocation cited in Robert E. McNally, “The Council of Trent, the Spiritual 
Exercises and the Catholic Reform," Church History, 34:1 (1965): 1. 

55 Carol Piper Heming, Protestants and the Cult of the Saints in German-Speaking Europe, 
1517-1531 (Kirksville, MO, 2003), 3-7. 

56 Heming, Protestants and the Cult of the Saints, 64. 
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saints of the past. Churches and hospitals were still named after patron saints, 
saints remained role models for Christian living in the church, and certain 
feast days and ecclesiastical calendars were retained. Traditional piety was too 
embedded in society to be totally uprooted, though great attempts were made 
to do this. 

The Protestant Reformation gave the Catholic Church an opportunity to 
revisit its policy on sanctity and the cult of saints.5” Much of the trouble arising 
from the cult of saints could be attributed to misinformation, superstition, tra- 
dition, and the lack of adequate teaching by the clergy. The church condemned 
worship of icons or relics, but due honour could be paid to the person repre- 
sented. Miracles worked through the intercession of a saint must be acknowl- 
edged as God working through the saint. These signs of God's grace cultivated 
piety and brought about an increase of adoration and worship of God, rather 
than belief in superstitions or idolatry. The council reiterated the church's 
stance that “In the canonization process, the church does not create a saint—it 
merely acknowledges sanctity."58 

The Catholic Church was serious about the issue of sanctity, and to this end 
Pope Sixtus v established the Sacred Congregation of Rites in 1588 to promote 
uniformity of rites and to take responsibility for saints' cults. The pope invested 
authority in this congregation so that he could delegate decisions concerning 
sanctity to a body of cardinals for strict canonical and juridical inquiry. This 
had the double benefit of both detailed, juridical inquiries into sanctity, and 
placed the decision to canonize someone in the hands of more than one person. 
After Trent, the canonization process was “predicated on doubt and demonstra- 
tion" and the importance of credible evidence? That is, claims of sanctity 
required solid evidence from credible witnesses, and rigorous interrogation of 
the witnesses by papal interrogators. The fathers of the Council of Trent also 
introduced a "forensic" approach to proving sanctity, increasingly using and 
relying upon the opinions of medics and academics. By this, they could prove 
to the reformers that they “opposed superstition, ignorance and tolerance.”®° 


57 See Eamon Duffy, The Stripping of the Altars (New Haven & London, 1992), especially 
Chapter 5; Ditchfield, Simon, “Tridentine worship and the cult of saints” in R. Po-Chia 
Hsia (ed.), Reform and Expansion 1500-1660 (Cambridge, 2007), 201-24; Peter Burke, “How 
to be a Counter-Reformation Saint” in Kaspar Von Greyerz (ed.), Religion and Society in 
Early Modern Europe 1500-1800 (London, 1984), 45-55. 

58 Jacalyn Duffin, Medical Miracles: Doctors, Saints and Healings in the Modern World (New 
York: OUP, 2009), 16. 

59 Duffin, Medical Miracles, 15. 

60 Ibid. 
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With these new processes in place, a new and thorough investigation into 
Colette’s sanctity evolved in the early seventeenth century. 


7-5 The Survival of a Cult 


The crises afflicting Europe at this time had a particularly harsh impact upon 
France, which had been torn apart by religious and civil wars between 
Protestants and Catholics, and the plague had swept the land leaving thou- 
sands dead in its wake. When asked for information pertaining to Colette and 
the reforms at the turn of the century, the replies from the abbesses and con- 
fessors of various convents bore witness to the horrors that the country had 
faced. The abbesses of Lezignan and Hesdin explained that their archives 
had been completely destroyed during the Huguenot wars; likewise, Mont- 
brison and Bourges had suffered terrible fires.9! The convent in Besançon had 
been burned and a number of the sisters in the convent had died from the 
plague.9? While there had been about twenty-five new houses of Colettines 
and two new Coletan houses founded in the period up to 1518, no more were 
established until the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Along with the 
closure of the convents in Geneva, Orbe and Vévey, the Ghent nuns were 
expelled from their convent by the Calvinists in 1578 and were forced to flee 
to Arras with Colette's relics.9? Not long after, the convent in Antwerp also 
closed (1581). 

Yet there were embers of Colette's cult that still burned during these dark 
years. In 1536, the bishop of Tournai held a solemn procession in Ghent and 
built a chapel in her honour in the monastery church. Shortly afterwards, he 
presided over the elevation of Colette’s remains.9^ The Acts of Canonization 
record two papal bulls issued to a patron, Philippa of Guelders in 1521 and 
1539, pertaining to the privileges granted to the convent in Pont-à-Mousson 


61 Arch. Mon. Pol. Amiens Cahier 18.III. 1624 Letter from abbess of Montbrison to Benedict 
of Rouen; 1624 Letter from abbess of Hesdin to Silvére d'Abbeville; 1624 Letter from abbess 
of Lezignan to the abbess of Amiens; 1624 Letter from the confessor of Bourges to 
P. Fulgence in Amiens. 

62 Arch. Mon. Pol. Amiens Cahier 18.1II. 1624 Letter from abbess of Besançon to the abbess 
of Amiens. 

63 The Ghent convent was closed—and then re-established—three times in total. First, in 
1578, then in 1783 following a decree of Emperor Joseph 11, and finally in 1796 by the 
French Revolutionaries. It was refounded in 1835. 

64 “Historia Elevationis Corporis,’ Ass Martii tom. 1, pp. 620-23. 
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allowing the nuns to continue to live under the Colettine reforms.® Added 
to the above documentation, there are a couple of depositions detailing 
miracles that had occurred through Colette's intercession in 1541 and 1544; 
and at least fourteen martyrologies and books of saints that appeared in the 
sixteenth century include long accounts of Colette's life and miracles. In 
1566, a certain theologian and ecclesiastic named Gericus, while in Rome on 
business for his religious order in Belgium, asked Pope Pius v (1565-72) on 
behalf of the Colettines of his province to grant permission for them to cel- 
ebrate Colette's feast, to which Pius v agreed to give his consideration, so 
long as he received detailed documentation of Colette's cult.$6 To support 
Gericus's petition, documents were gathered and certified by Cornelius 
Jansen, bishop of Ghent, and sent to Rome.®” However, by the time the depu- 
tation had arrived in Rome with all their evidence, Pius v had died, and this 
attempt perished with him.®® Efforts to ensure that this situation did not 
occur again were put in place by Sixtus v in 1588 with the aforesaid establish- 
ment of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, thus allowing for the continuation 
of a process of beatification or canonization whoever occupied the throne 
of St Peter. 


7.6 Beata Coleta 


Colette's cult began to gather momentum once more in the early seventeenth 
century. In 1604, a successful petition from the Ghent nuns to Pope Clement 
VIII resulted in a papal bull allowing the nuns of the convent of Ghent to cel- 
ebrate the office and mass in Colette's honour on the anniversary of her death. 
In effect, Clement viii beatified Colette; that is, he publicly acknowledged her 
cult and allowed for her feast day and mass to be celebrated in a particular 


65 Arch. Pol. Acta Di, Cahier 14, pp. 1-2. Philippa was married to René 11 of Lorraine, and 
their son, Claude, became the first duke of Guise. 

66 “Commentarius praeuius,' ASS Martii tom. 1, pp. 532-39: "Habeam aliqua eorum, que 
dicis, documenta, & libenter tuo virginumque sacrarum desiderio hac in parte 
satisfaciam." 

67 Itis likely that the documentation put together by the bishop of Ghent was a collection of 
the documentation gathered for previous attempts to obtain Colette's canonization, as 
there is no record of new evidence being gathered at this time. This Bishop Cornelius 
Jansen was known as “the Elder" and was one of the foremost exegetes of the sixteenth 
century; he was not the seventeenth century founder of Jansenism. 

68 "Commentarius praeuius, Ass Martii tom. 1, pp. 532-39. 
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locality.5? Thereafter, a flurry of papal legislation by successive popes extended 
this grace beyond Ghent to all the Colettine convents in Flanders (1609) and in 
Belgium (1610), to the Friars Minor of Flanders (1610) and to all of the Poor 
Clares in Flanders (1610). Ten years later, the permissions were to be extended 
once more: to the Capuchin nuns at the Convent of the Passion in Paris (1620), 
the Friars Minor in Burgundy and Besançon (1621), and to the reformed con- 
vents in the diocese of Amiens (1622). Each of these documents, of which there 
were more during the 16205, effectively beatified Colette in the different locali- 
ties. This is confirmed by a letter from the abbess of Amiens to the abbess of 
Ghent in April 1623 directly referring to the "Brief of the Beatification of our 
Glorious Mother St. Colette" granted to Amiens in 16217? This legislation 
appears slightly after the fact in the sense that since 1471, Colette had essen- 
tially been recognised by the papacy as beata et sancta. This legislative activity 
brought about a spiritual awakening and a renewed desire to see Colette's can- 
onization, and witnesses testified to being healed from incurable diseases 
through Colette's merits."! Though delayed by fifteen years, a processus aposto- 
licus finally went ahead in 1618 to investigate Colette's virtues and miracles.” 


74 The Seventeenth Century Process 


Notably, it was the Colettine house in Amiens that was at the forefront of the 
seventeenth-century initiative.’? In the year 1603, the convent in Amiens had 


69  Inthis, I depart from Elizabeth Lopez's view that Colette was not beatified (See Culture 
et Saintété, p. 407). Lopez claims that the document issued in 1740 acknowledging 
Colette's immemorial cult was the formal beatification. However, beatification—in the 
early-seventeenth-century definition and in its simplest form—is defined as the formal 
permission given to recognise publicly a saint's cult in a particular locality, as per the 
briefs issued regarding Colette. The definition of beatification was of a fluid nature at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. It was not until 1628 that a specific document 
issued by the Sacred Congregation of Rites had to be issued; but in 1609, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites had already issued permission to Ghent and Flanders to celebrate 
Colette's feast. Certainly the Colettine nuns in the seventeenth century were in no doubt 
whatsoever that Colette was now “Blessed.” Arch. Mon. Pol. Amiens Cahier 18.1-18.V. 

70 Arch. Mon. Pol., Amiens Cahier 18.1. 1623 Letter from Abbess of Amiens to Abbess of Ghent. 

71 Arch. Mon. Pol. Amiens. Cahier 18.IV, no. 1; AJP xxx col. 861-2—1625. 

72 Arch. Mon. Pol. Amiens Cahier 18.V. no. D. Letter from de Cothereau to Claude Bouthillier 
in Paris. 

73 Nevertheless, Amiens did not receive a bull of beatification until 1622, eighteen years after 
Ghent. 
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requested an investigation into Colette's holiness with a view to her subse- 
quent canonization, and continued to make subsequent entreaties and peti- 
tions to the archbishop of Lyon to take up the cause in Rome.7* The Amiens 
nuns made the petition because Corbie, Colette's birthplace, was in the dio- 
cese of Amiens: ordinarily, requests for canonization needed to come from the 
cities in which the candidate was born, in which they died, or towns particu- 
larly associated with them."5 This was not the only reason the Amiens nuns 
had for reviving Colette's cause. In 1615 the sisters, under Franciscan Observant 
obedience since 1517, voted to reform their house along the lines of the 
Capuchin Order of Friars Minor, founded in 1525 as a distinct and separate 
branch of the Order of Friars Minor. The Capuchins at that time could not lay 
claim to a saintly champion of their own. Their own founder, Matteo da Basco, 
had reverted to the Observant tradition of the Franciscan family, and the 
author of their constitutions, Ludovico da Fossombrone had been forced to 
resign and was later expelled from the Order."6 Moreover, the defection of a 
former Capuchin vicar-general, Bernadino Ochino, to the Protestant reforms 
in August 1542 had nearly derailed the Order in its infancy. 

Marie de Medici was an influential patron of the Capuchins in France, just 
as she had been in her native Italy where she had founded a house of Capuchin 
nuns in Siena. In France, both she and her husband, Henry tv, encouraged the 
work of the Capuchins, despite the attempts at regicide in 1594 in which the 
Capuchins were implicated and which almost had them expelled from 
France." Marie gave her protection to the Capuchins with the full knowledge 
and blessing of the king. She was not the first to do so: the French king, Henry 
111, had founded a house of Capuchins in Paris in 1575, while his queen, Louise 
of Lorraine, had the original vision to found a house of Capuchin nuns there 
also. The monarchy appreciated the deep roots that the Capuchins had in their 


74 Arch. Mon. Pol., Amiens Cahier 18.V, D. Claude Bouthillier was a counsellor in the 
Parlement de Paris from 1613, and from 1619 a secretary of state and secretary to the Queen 
Mother, Marie de Medici. De Cothereau is unknown given the nature of the letters that 
he wrote, he was likely to be an advocate— possibly the postulator—for the canonization 
in Rome, where his letters were written. 

75 Arch. Mon. Pol. Amiens. Cahier 18.IV, no. 30. 1738 Letter to Abbess of Amiens from Marc 
Antoine Gravois, secretary to the court of the Récollets. He writes that, “the most neces- 
sary letters are those of the bishop, chapter, and the main magistrates of the country 
where the Bl. is born, and where she died." 

76 Donnelly, John Patrick SJ., “New religious orders for men,” in Po-Chia R. Hsia (ed.), Reform 
and Expansion 1500—1660 (Cambridge, 2007), 164. 

77 Jean-François Dubost, Marie de Medici—La Reine Dévoilée (Paris, 2009), 213. 
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country, their eloquent preaching and their popularity among the masses.79 
They must, therefore, have placed much hope in the Order to restore Catholicism 
to the country so recently riven by religious wars. A recent biographer of Marie 
de Medici writes that she was an agent of the papacy in the heart of the state; 
someone who was associated with the reformed Catholicism of Italy which she 
could introduce into France."? Through her public religiosity and charity, she 
could aid the church's *reconquering" of France. Thus supporting Colette, a 
French woman renowned for her reforms, and associated with the very popu- 
lar Capuchin reforms, was a clever move for the prestige of the monarchy and 
for the religious health of the nation. 

Indeed, Silvére d'Abbeville said as much in his letter of dedication to Marie 
de Medici at the beginning of his Life of Colette. He wrote that Marie wanted to 
give the people of France a life of Colette, to profit posterity and as recognition 
of the special affection that the Royal House of Bourbon had with regard to 
Colette and her reforms. He claimed that her support of Colette and her per- 
sonal hand-written letters to the pope showed her to be "following in the foot- 
steps of this illustrious house.'5? He addressed the reasons for Colette's 
canonization: that the period in which they lived was "very corrupt" in which 
“morals are tilted in contempt of religion."5! Silvère linked his Life of Colette 
with the Bourbon dynasty; a link that showed "inimitable wisdom" in the first 
years of their government. Association with Colette was also beneficial to the 
Bourbon dynasty as it demonstrated that they were serious about the Catholic 
reforms that were taking place after the religious wars.82 This letter is a fascinat- 
ing insight into the belief in the efficacy of saints. Dubost is correct in his com- 
ment that a saint is a "source d'un incontestable prestige terrestre.”83 Colette 
was deemed to be someone under whom France could unite, who could fly the 
Catholic flag and demonstrate that France was once more a Catholic kingdom. 

Marie de Medici had been involved personally in other canonization pro- 
cesses and therefore knew the amount of effort and perseverance that it 
took to further a cause for canonization in Rome.** A deputation including 


78 Ibid. 

79 Ibid. 2u. 

80  Silvère, 9, “marchant sur les traces de ceste illustre maison.” Marie de Medici was in fact a 
descendent of John 1 of Bourbon (d1434) and John the Fearless of Burgundy (d.1419) 
through her mother's line. 

81  Silvére, 10, “une saison si corrompüe"; "les mœurs sont inclinee au mespris de la Religion." 

82  Silvère, 13-14, “la sagesse inimitable” 

83 Dubost, 210. 

84  Battifol, Louis, Marie de Medici and her Court (London, 1908), 29. 
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Marie's ambassador, Béthune, was sent to Rome in 1625 carrying petitions 
for canonization, including letters from Marie. The pope had passed the 
documents to the cardinals of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, from whom 
there had been no response. The deputation returned to France, and peti- 
tioned the Queen Mother to use her influence to make the pope aware of 
the situation, and to ensure action on the part of the cardinals, which she 
willingly did.85 

The early seventeenth century seemed the perfect moment for Colette's 
canonization to proceed. The papacy of Paul v (1605-21) saw eight beatifica- 
tions and three canonizations.86 His successor, Gregory xv's short reign (1621-23), 
saw another three beatifications and six canonizations.®” The coronation of 
the new pope, Urban vit, in 1623 brought with it a good opportunity to press 
for Colette's canonization once more, particularly given the successful peti- 
tions for formal permissions for Colette's feast day and mass to be celebrated in 
specific areas in France, Belgium, Burgundy and Franche-Comté. Indeed, a 
petition from Marie de Medici written in 1627 acknowledged the change of 
pope was a good time, pleading for Urban viii to “add the blessed mother 
Colette to [his] first canonizations."5$ Urban vi1l canonized four saints, and 
beatified another twenty-three at the beginning of his reign.5? However, after 
the canonization of Andrew Corsini in 1629, no more beatifications or canon- 
izations occurred until the formal beatification of Francis de Sales (1662) and 
his canonization in 1665. Unfortunately, the window of opportunity for Colette 
coincided with this hiatus of nearly forty years. Therefore, despite the weight 
of the royal influence and Capuchin enthusiasm behind this attempt to canon- 
ize Colette, it did not succeed, though the information gathered in the decades 


85 Letter to pope: Arch. Pol. Amiens, Cahier 18.IV, no. 11; Letter to congregation: Arch. Mon. 
Pol. Amiens. Cahier 18.IV, no. 11 (reverse). 

86 The beatified were Louis Bertrand (1608), Peter Thomas (1608), Ignatius of Loyola (1609), 
Theresa of Avila (1614), Philip Neri (1615), Francis Xavier (1619), Isidore the Farmer (1619) 
and Aloysius Gonzaga (1621). Those canonized were Pope Gregory vit (1607), Frances of 
Rome (1608) and Carlo Borromeo (1610). 

87 The three beatifications that took place in 1622 were those of Peter of Alcantara, Albert 
the Great and Ambrose Sansedoni of Siena. Gregory xv then canonized Francis Xavier, 
Ignatius Loyola, Theresa of Avila, Isidore the Farmer and Philip Neri in 1622 and St. Bruno 
in the following year. 

88 AJP col. 86, doc. xxxi, Lettre par Extrait de la Reine Marie de Médici au Pape (c1627). 

89 The beatified were Francis of Borgia (1624), Columba of Rieti (1625), Mary Magdalene of 
Pazzi (1626), the eighteen "Nagasaki martyrs" (1627), Rita of Cascia (1627) and St. Cajetan 
(1629). Those elevated to sainthood were Conrad of Piacenza and Elisabeth of Portugal 
(1625), Peter Nolasco (1628) and Andrew Corsini (1629). 
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of the 1620s and 1630s was eventually used as the preliminary investigative 
sources for the canonization process that took place in the 1740s. 

The continual development of the process of canonization by the papacy 
and the increasing costs associated with it are perhaps the main explanations 
for the failure of the early seventeenth century attempt to canonize Colette. 
A letter from Marie de Medici's ambassador at the papal court, M. Béthune, 
gives some insight into the issues that Colette's process encountered.?? He 
states that he had spoken with the pope personally, and that the pope was not 
indisposed to Colette's cause; indeed he wished that he could have granted the 
necessary dispensation to proceed with the canonization. However, the first 
problem was that there was no meeting of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
anytime soon that could discuss the specifics of Colette's case.?! From 1629, the 
business of the Congregation of Rites was slowed down: only four candidates 
for canonization could be discussed at any sitting of the Congregation; only 
three miracles could be discussed from each case; and although each of the 
sixteen cardinals reserved the right to present his candidate, the Congregation 
only gathered three times a year.?? Furthermore, if it could not be proven that 
a cult had not been long established then the hearing of the case would be 
delayed for ten years.?? It is no wonder, therefore, that there were no canoniza- 
tions between 1629 and 1665. As the postulator of another cause in Rome at the 
same time as Colette's wrote in a letter, “as far as matters concerning the Saints 
and the Blessed are concerned, everything is the same, nothing is being done 
for anyone—in a phrase de sanctis nihil.”9* 

One of the other problems with Colette's campaign in the seventeenth 
century—as with many causes of canonization—was the lack of sufficient 
funds. Canonization had become an increasingly expensive business. Simon 


90 AJP col. 863, doc. xxx11. Philippe of Béthune was the Catholic brother of the Protestant 
Maximilian of Béthune, duke of Sully, who was a minister at Henry 1v's court. Philippe of 
Béthune was also the French ambassador to the Papacy. 

91 For discussion of the changes that took place regarding the process of canonization in the 
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Attempted Canonization of Pope Gregory x, 1622—45,” Papers of the British School at Rome, 
Vol. 60 (1992), 379-426; Simon Ditchfield, "Sanctity in Early Modern Italy" The Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History 473 (1996): 98-12; Simon Ditchfield, “Tridentine worship and the 
cult of saints" in: R. Po-Chia Hsia (ed.), Reform and Expansion 1500-1660 (Cambridge, 
2007); Peter Burke, “How to be a Counter-Reformation Saint" in Kaspar Von Greyerz (ed.), 
Religion and society in early modern Europe 1500-1800 (London, 1984), 45-55. 
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Ditchfield’s brilliant study of canonization in the Counter-Reformation 
includes a colourful description of what was required for a cause to proceed: in 
particular, the postulator was required to “grease the procedural mechanisms 
with gifts.” It also helped to “batch” canonizations together to reduce the 
costs. Philippe of Béthune wrote to Marie de Medici that one of the reasons for 
the failure of the cause was that it was not cost-effective to canonize Colette on 
her own—her cause had missed out on the canonizations that Urban vit had 
made at the beginning of his pontificate in the early 1620s. Béthune reassured 
the Queen Mother that Colette would be canonized “on the first occasion that 
will proceed with other similar [canonizations], but this was not to be the 
case.%6 The fact that the Franciscans professed absolute poverty did not help 
them in the quest for canonization; and although the wealth of Marie de 
Medici should have been ample, the Queen Mother lived her final years in 
exile in relative hardship. Urban vir1 would not even extend the beatification 
to the entire church, preferring to take the time to confer with the cardinals of 
the Congregation of Rites. No one could do any more. The ongoing Franco- 
Spanish conflict which ended only with the Peace of the Pyrenees in 1659, a 
new round of warfare under Louis XIv, the final annexation of Franche-Comté 
by the Sun King in 1678, together with the dispersal and destruction of the 
many monasteries during those decades, delayed any new concerted efforts to 
canonize Colette until the eighteenth century. Moreover, by 1665, Béthune, 
Marie de Medici, and other supporters had died; the cause needed new and 
wealthy supporters for it to be taken up once more. 


7.8 The Eighteenth Century 


A new campaign for Colette’s canonization began in 1717 at the urging of the 
Colettine nuns in Besançon. They had received a letter in 1716 from a certain 
native of Franche-Comté, M. de Neveu, formerly in the service of Emperor 
Joseph 11 but accused of being a spy, declaring that if he could find favour in 
the emperor's eyes once more, he would do all he could to further Colette's 
cause in Rome.?" As was generally the case, the re-awakening of interest in a 
saint's cult led to an increased proliferation of miracles that occurred through 
the intercession of the saint in question. The increase in miracles was in turn a 
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catalyst for petitioning the papacy and the Congregation of Cardinals to reopen 
Colette's cause for canonization. Pope Clement x1 died, however, before he 
was able to rule on whether Colette's case could be re-examined, so yet again 
the cause hit delays. 

With the appointment in 1738 of the Recollect Marc Antoine Gravois as pos- 
tulator, Colette's cause was taken up once again. The papacy received petitions 
from Marie Leszczyñska, Queen of France and Navarre, the archbishop of 
Besangon, Bishop Johannes-Baptiste of Ghent, the bishop of Beziers and 
P. Giovanni Bermejo, minister general of the Franciscan Order. Clement X11, at 
the end of 1738, gave the approval to pursue Colette's cause once more. The 
following year saw letters from other influential patrons, including: King James 111 
of Great Britain;?? the archduchess Maria Elisabeth, governor of Belgium; the 
cardinal archbishop of Lyons, the archbishop of Cambrai, the bishop of Amiens 
and the bishop of Arras; the deacons, canons, ecclesiastical leaders and counts 
of Lyons; the vice-commissioner general of the Observant Friars Minor, 
Antonio of Santa Croce; the heads of the metropolitan church of Besançon, 
the leaders of the cathedral church in Ghent, and finally, the clergy of the cities 
of Arras and Corbie.?? All petitioners had an interest in or an historical associa- 
tion with Colette and there seems to have been little difficulty in securing their 
support. Such backing prompted Pope Clement x11 (1730-40) to allow for the 
proceedings to be revived. 

However, nothing was straightforward in a campaign for canonization as 
the following decades were to demonstrate. The intensely slow and bureau- 
cratic machinery of the papacy for the examination of cults meant that despite 
best efforts, the cause progressed at a snail's pace. The first problem was that in 
order for the Sacred Congregation of Rites to advise the pope to issue the 
Decretum Reassomptionis, which permitted the proceedings to continue, there 
needed to be an official document specifically acknowledging Colette's cult as 
ab immemorialibi.° Despite all the papal briefs and those issued by the Sacred 


98 He was the son of James 11 of England, and known as James 111 & vii or “The Old 
Pretender" Louis XIV recognised James as king after his father's death and by the Jacobites. 
James led a rising in Scotland when he was deposed and George 1 took the throne, but the 
rising failed. James 111's son, Henry, cardinal-duke of York, was made cardinal in 1747 and 
was later appointed Cardinal ponente of Colette's cause: that is, the cardinal who champi- 
oned Colette's cause in the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Somewhat ironically, he died in 
1807: the year of Colette's canonization. 
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Congregation of Rites in the first part of the seventeenth century allowing 
Colette’s feast to be celebrated, no such document existed. While the docu- 
ment was finally issued in 1740,!°! the Sacred Congregation of Rites still ruled in 
1747 that a new process was indeed required. Only once this had been done and 
verified could the papal inquest into Colette's miracles take place: this did not 
happen until 1771. 

The process for examining Colette's miracles initially took ten years to be 
scrutinized by theologians and doctors.!°2 Colette was known as a miracle- 
worker, and this particular attempt had come about through the promotion of 
posthumous miracles that had taken place in Franche-Comté through her 
intercession. Despite such a reputation, however, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites was only able to pass three of the miracles that had been submitted for 
the committee's examination. On August 12, 1781, the congregation formally 
announced the verification of three posthumous miracles, but four were 
required for canonization and the Franciscans were at a loss as to how to meet 
their demands. Nine years later, the Sacred Congregation received the pope's 
approval to grant dispensation as far as the fourth miracle was concerned, and 
on April 16, 1790, a bull of canonization was issued, signed by the president of 
the Sacred Congregation, Cardinal Alberico Archino.!?? On August 15, 1790, 
Pope Pius VI issued a decree declaring that Colette's cause could proceed to the 
final stage: the ceremony of canonization “to be celebrated at some time."!04 
According to Philibert Obwexer, the most recent Promoter of Colette's cause, 
the pope hoped to carry out the ceremonial aspects of the canonization in May 
the following year.!95 Yet Colette's canonization was not to occur until seven- 
teen years later during the pontificate of Pius VII (17991823). 

The bull of declaration promulgated in 1790 was far from being the end of 
the road for Colette's cause. These were not the best times in which to pursue 
a canonization for a number of reasons. First, there were financial consider- 
ations brought about by the decline in fervour for monasticism since the late 
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seventeenth century. Enlightenment thinkers, such as Voltaire, had questioned 
the “usefulness” of religious men and women, particularly those in contempla- 
tive orders who were deemed to be “idle” and living at the expense of others.106 
There was a consequent "sharp decline" in the number of recruits to the reli- 
gious life, particularly from among the urban elite, which led to a correspond- 
ing decline in the funding of monasteries.!?7 This was particularly difficult for 
the Colettines, a contemplative order, whose constitutions prevented them 
from owning property, taking in boarders or obtaining any income from teach- 
ing or rents. Their income depended upon bequests and donations, which were 
increasingly in short supply.!°8 Nor could they rely on the French church to 
help, as its wealth was destroyed by the Revolution through a series of decrees 
passed by the National Assembly from August 1789, arising from the fact that 
the French state was bankrupt.!?? The majority of Colettine houses managed to 
hold out until 1792 when all remaining monasteries were forced to close." Nor 
could the nuns in Belgium help the cause. In 1781, Emperor Joseph 11 had passed 
a decree called the Edict on the Idle Institutions that led to the dissolution of 
contemplative monasteries in Belgium, causing the Colettines of the region to 
flee to France. Although they returned in January 1791, there was little hope that 
they could summon enough support to provide the necessary finances. 

But the problems facing the canonization went much further than financial 
concerns, as the papacy itself was ill-prepared to weather the storms that the 
Revolution would bring. For a long time, the papacy had found itself in a world 
in which its influence was rapidly declining. Its focus appeared to be more on 
its secular princedoms than its role as the head of the Catholic faith, and the 
papal courts were full of narrow-minded men more taken up with intrigue than 
rising to the challenge being presented to it so violently. The papal throne had 
been occupied in the eighteenth century by men who "lacked energy, drive 
and leadership” except during the pontificate of Benedict XIV (1740-58).11 
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These men, chosen because they were particularly pliable to the needs of one 
Catholic state or another, could not wield any real power and were not fore- 
sighted enough to introduce the reforms that were desperately needed. Their 
ineffectiveness was evidence that the papacy was losing influence, and weak- 
ened further by their fear of losing the papal territories on which their claim to 
temporal power in Europe was based. The suppression of the Jesuits, enforced 
unwillingly by Clement x111 in 1773 was the nail in the coffin: the Roman Church 
had now lost its most effective voice in all echelons of European society, and 
was severely weakened as a result. At this point, the papacy could do little more 
than look on as the political landscape around it dramatically changed. 

The nuns in Poligny were concerned as to the pope's opinion on all that was 
going on with the French church, believing that Colette's cause might be 
adversely affected by events, with very good reason.!? In July 1790, the National 
Assembly introduced its Civil Constitution of the Clergy by which the French 
church, without official consultation with Rome, became a department of 
state. From November 1790, the clergy, now “civil servants,” were required to 
swear an oath to the Civil Constitution; those who refused were known as 
“refractories,” tolerated by the state but not part of the constitutional church. 
However, the papacy's response!!?—threatening to depose any clergyman who 
took the oath—ensured that refractory clergymen were increasingly, albeit 
unjustly, associated with counter-revolution and rebellion against the state.!4 
Waves of clergy emigrated from France." From autumn 1794, a wholesale 
campaign to de-Christianise France, both physically and ideologically, ensued. 
The de-Christianisation campaign, which was most intense during the Terror, 
had destroyed the Constitutional church and had led, by 1800, to large swathes 
of the clergy being disbanded, exiled, imprisoned or executed and many 
churches and chapels destroyed and defiled.!!6 Thousands of clergy fled over- 
seas (émigrés), threatened with execution should they be discovered on French 
soil; others were in fact executed or imprisoned.” The Revolution, both in 
France and elsewhere, had “shaken the church to its very foundation."!!8 
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The welcome given to emigrés by Pius VI (1775-99) greatly annoyed critics of 
the church in France, who had their revenge in 1796 when Napoleon stormed 
Italy and occupied the northern portion of the Papal States.!? To prevent the 
French from taking more papal territory, the pope agreed to the Treaty of 
Tolentino in February 1797 leading to a short amelioration of Franco-Papal 
relations. However, following the coup of Fructidor and the accidental killing 
of a French general during a riot in Rome, Paris ordered the occupation of 
Rome, which subsequently ensued in February 1798. The creation of a secular 
Roman Republic was declared, and when Pius v1 refused to leave Rome, he was 
taken hostage and placed under house arrest, dying in exile in Valence in 
August 1798. It seemed that the French Revolution had finally achieved the 
ultimate outcome: the toppling of the papacy. 

Hope for the Catholic Church came following the coup of November 1799 
when Napoleon overthrew the Directory and became First Consul. Napoleon 
needed to come to an agreement with the Catholic Church in order to put his 
regime on a sound footing; moreover, he recognised the international implica- 
tions of a pope dying in exile as a hostage of the French, particularly the poten- 
tial threat of the Habsburg protectors of the papacy, and in 1802, gave Pius v1 
the full funereal honours due a pope. The opportunity he afforded to the 
papacy in 1801 to gain a foothold once again in France was proffered on the 
basis that the new pope, Pius vit, “was considered to be a conciliatory 
individual.”!2° The Concordat, signed July 15, 1801, recognised Catholicism as 
the religion of "the vast majority of French citizens" rather than repositioning 
it as the state religion. However, the French people were allowed to practise 
Catholicism and enjoyed the freedom of public worship once more.!?! Fearing, 
though, that the concordat did not give him enough control over the church, 
and before it was promulgated in France early the following year, Napoleon 
added "Organic Articles" that allowed for state interference in church matters. 
Pius VII was furious at the inclusion of the Organic Articles, but although he 
complained directly to Napoleon, he did not revoke the concordat, fearing for 
the future of papal influence in the French church should he do so. 

The Papal-French relationship rapidly worsened from 1801 onwards. 
Believing that he now had the pope in his pocket, Napoleon's demands on the 
papacy increased. Pius vir initially went out of his way to accommodate 
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Napoleon's requests, to the extent of travelling to Paris in 1804 to attend 
Napoleon's coronation to consecrate the legitimacy of his rule at a ceremony in 
which Napoleon crowned himself emperor of the French. But Pius refused 
other demands, much to Napoleon's fury: small things such as denying to annul 
Napoleon's brother's marriage, refusing to go ahead with the coronation until 
Napoleon and his wife, Josephine, were married according to the Catholic rite, 
and refusing to recognise Joseph Bonaparte, Napoleon's brother, as king of 
Sicily. Still Pius VII was determined that the papacy maintain neutrality, and 
that its lands would not be sucked into the ever-increasing Napoleonic empire. 
However, it was the situation in Italy that led to the rift in relations between 
France and Rome. In 1805, Napoleon finally cracked and ordered both the inva- 
sion of the Papal States, and French occupation of Roman ports without papal 
permission. The French occupation of the port of Ancona threatened the 
papacy’s neutrality during the Anglo-French war, something which Pius vit 
was determined to retain: he refused to be a “feudatory.”!2? 

1807, the year of Colette's canonization, was a seminal year in terms of the 
relationship between the papacy and Napoleon. With each refusal to act on 
the First Consul's demands, Pius VII was invigorated in his opposition and 
increasingly confident. He recognised the threat against Catholicism—indeed, 
Christianity as a whole—from the French empire, realising that he himself 
might face martyrdom.!3 Pius v11 forbade all clergy from swearing an oath to 
Napoleon, and personally drew up instructions and letters for the bishops and 
officials in the Papal States. The Austrian and French ministers in Rome were 
impressed by his stand; Tallyrand, the French minister wrote to Napoleon that 
"those who thought his 'apparent flexibility' would grant anything they asked 
were...mistaken in their assessment of Pius vīrs character"7^ He refused 
all but two of Napoleon's increasingly excessive demands, such as the demand 
that one-third of cardinals in the Sacred College should be French. He 
was furious with the proposals to reorganise Italian dioceses and to impose 
concordats on the territories, and he was also angry at Napoleon's attempt to 
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incorporate the papacy and papal lands into the French empire. The situation 
came to a head at the end of 1807: French troops occupied the Papal States, and 
at the beginning of 1808, they marched on Rome and occupied Castel 
Sant'Angelo; the pope declared himself a “prisoner of the Quirinial" and was 
taken hostage by the French. In May 1808, the Papal States were annexed to the 
French empire and Rome was declared an “imperial free city" Nevertheless, the 
pope was said to be “in a state of religious exaltation."26 

The animosity between Napoleon and Pope Pius v11 from 1801 onwards had 
a strong bearing upon Colette's canonization, and it was perhaps the actions of 
Napoleon with regard to the papacy that were the catalyst for its completion. 
All the way through the story of Colette's career and cult, there had been an 
emphasis upon patrons and their finances. Right up to 1790, when Colette's 
process was finished and Pius vi had given the go-ahead for the canonization 
when the next opportunity arose, patrons and their finances had remained a 
necessity. However, the Revolution had destroyed all of these things: church 
lands had been sold and would not be restored to the church or the religious 
orders from which they had been taken; religious orders had been suppressed 
andthe taking of religious vows banned; and the aristocracy's wealth and privi- 
leges had been impacted. Without patrons, without an active cult, and without 
money, the only way that Colette's canonization could go ahead was at the 
behest of the pope himself. Napoleon's attack on the church, and the humilia- 
tions that Pius vi and Pius vii had to endure, ironically increased support for 
the then ailing papacy. Pius v11 realised that he needed to do something radi- 
calto protectthe papacy from extinction and to revive popular support through 
the creation of new, popular saints who could evoke emotion and faith among 
the masses. Napoleon did not truly understand the man with whom he was 
dealing. Colette's canonization was no longer about how much money was 
necessary to bribe relevant bishops, cardinals, even popes, nor was it about her 
patrons. Colette's canonization was a political statement on behalf of the pope; 
a means by which Pius vi1 could show Napoleon that he did not have power 
over the pope's actions. Pius vi1 had the authority to canonize a French saint 
without requiring any permission, and thus owned and exercised an authority 
that superseded any power that Napoleon held. The canonization need not 
have been Colette's, but that of any French candidate; however, the key to 
Colette's canonization in particular was that everything that was required for 
her process had already been completed, and a bull issued declaring her can- 
onization. If Pius vi1 was looking for a French candidate for canonization, 
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he needed to look no further than Colette of Corbie, who topped the list of 
French candidates at just the right time. On May 24, 1807, the solemn canon- 
ization of Colette of Corbie was celebrated by the Catholic church in Rome, in 
the hope that it would contribute toward obtaining the peace and tranquillity 
of the people.!2” Finally, Colette was the right saint at the right time. 


7.9 Conclusion 


Colette's cult endured despite centuries of obscurity and a long struggle for 
recognition. The papal approbation of her cult in 1807 finally legitimised the 
work to which she dedicated her life in the face of strong opposition. Colette 
stands out as a remarkable exemplar of holiness in the fifteenth century, and 
her on-going popularity attests to the fact of her timeless and universal appeal. 
Had Colette been canonized in the decades following her death, her name 
would surely have been established as one of the more popular saints of the 
ensuing period. At each canonization attempt, however, Colette was the wrong 
saint at the wrong time: in 1471, Pope Sixtus IV was sympathetic to Colette's 
cause, but the Franciscan Order was more interested in the canonization of 
St Bonaventure; in 1512, Pope Julius 11 was more concerned with leading an 
army in defence of the papal states than turning his attention to canonization; 
in the early seventeenth century, the most complete attempt at canonization 
was undermined by the onset of war; and in 1790, just as a papal bull declaring 
Colette's solemn canonization was published, the French Revolution destroyed 
any chance of the canonization going ahead. 

Colette's canonization, although greeted with jubilation in Rome, had no 
corresponding impact in France: the promulgation of the bull of canoniza- 
tion was banned; the Colettine convents were empty or destroyed; the nuns 
and friars dispersed. And yet, Colette's canonization in fact catalyzed a resur- 
gence of the papacy under the leadership of Pope Pius v11, who himself pos- 
sessed many of the qualities that Colette had demonstrated during her 


»& 


lifetime: a “tenacious commitment to mission,” “quiet heroism,” humility with 
a “penchant for passive resistance.”!28 Furthermore, the canonization had the 
effect of reviving the Colettine movement to such an extent that by the end of 


the nineteenth century, it was a vibrant and growing movement with new 
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houses founded throughout France, Belgium, England and the United States 
of America. 
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